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Foreword 


Appearing in the year marking the fortieth anniversary 
of Fr. Pavel Florensky’s death, here is the first monograph 
in English on one of the most extraordinary figures of con- 
temporary Orthodoxy. Florensky could perhaps be recognized 
today as one of the major speculative theologians of the 
twentieth century. 

‘Actually some such recognition might still be forthcom- 
ing. Florensky’s manuscripts, preserved by relatives and 
friends, are gradually being published, both in his native 
Russia and abroad. Significantly, they appear in the Soviet 
Union even in some state publications which recognize not 
only Florensky’s philosophical talents but also his achieve- 
ments in purely scientific research and in building up Soviet 
technology in the twenties. But the greater and most impot- 
tant texts are being published in the periodicals of the 
Moscow Patriarchate. 

This authority and recognition of Pavel Florensky both 
by the secular and by the ecclesiastical circles of his country 
—where the two are generally so deliberately and systematic. 
ally segregated—is an extremely interesting and important 
phenomenon which may prove quite significant in the slowly 
moving but very apparent religious revival within the Russian 
intelligentsia. 

Priest, theologian, philosopher, and scientist, Florensky 
has sometimes been compared with Teilhard de Chardin, or 
even Leonardo da Vinci. But beyond and above such com- 
parisons stands his personal witness to Christ and the Gospel. 
‘A professor of the Theological Academy of Moscow, he 
always refused to participate in politics or to emigrate. Re- 
maining in his country, he rather attempted the impossible: 
to serve as a priest, wearing beard, pectoral cross, and cassock, 
while assuming high responsibilities in major research institu- 

ll 
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tions of the new atheistic state, Faithful to the end, he 
eventually died in distant exile (1943), a confessor of the 
faith, far from church, friends, family, and books. 

‘As a philosopher and a theologian, Florensky is not 
above controversy. In pre-Revolutionary Russia he was one 
Of the leaders of the "sophiological” school, associated with 
Vladimir Soloviev, and a close friend of Sergius Bulgakov. 
However, systematic criticism of “sophiology” by Nicholas 
Berdyaev and particularly by Georges Florovsky, and, eventu- 
ally, Metropolitan Sergius of Moscow, came later. In 1912-14, 
the major "sophiological” book of Florensky—his dissertation 
entitled The Pillar and Foundation of Truth—won the high- 
‘est academic recognition at the Moscow Theological Academy. 
In his later publications, however, Florensky on his own 
initiative modified many of his original conceptions and 
moved somewhat away from sophiology. In any case, his 
academic career and achievements witness to the o} 
the breadth, and the creative potential of that brief period of 
spititual freedom in Russia which preceded the Revolution. 

It is highly desirable that the thought of Pavel Florensky 
become better known, His seminal work, The Pillar and 
Foundation of Truth, recently appeared in a French transla- 
tion (Editions I’Age d’Homme, Lausanne: 1975). The unusual 
and very personal style of that book, and some of its philo- 
sophical method, may make an initiation to Florensky’s 
thought rather difficult, The appearance in print of some of 
his more recent works could be more helpful. 

In this cespct the presen publication is « welome event 
‘Written by a young American theologian belonging to the 
Greek Catholic tradition, it introduces the reader to the 
fascinating world of Pavel Florensky in a clear, gentle, and 
open-ended way. It is to be hoped that Fr. Slesinski’s book, 
as well as the recent accessibility of a large body of writings 
by Florensky himself, will contribute to a new dialogue 
between Orthodoxy, the West, and the contemporary world 
of science, which was the goal of Florensky’s life, so tragic. 
ally interrupted by the datkness of a Siberian concentration 


camp. 
—Jobn Meyendorff 


Preface 


‘Much, even though not all, Russian religious: thought in 
the ‘twentieth century can be classified according to two 
notable tendencies. A first current is highly speculative in 
nature and concerns the attempts to give philosophical asticu- 
lation to the experience of the world’s organic wholeness. In 
this current, we can place the sophiological school of Fathers 
Pavel Florensky and Sergius Bulgakov, the pan-unity schoo! 
of Lev Karsavin and Simeon Frank, and even the thought of 
Nicholas Lossky, who, although he is a stern foe of all 
sophiological and pan-unity theorizations, shares their specu- 
lative concern to offer a philosophic accounting of cosmic 


lence. 

‘A second, and decidedly less systemic tendency, is also to 
be found among Russian Orthodox thinkers. These, headed 
by Father Georges Florovsky and Vladimir Lossky, have 
sought a return to the patristic and liturgical sources of Ortho- 
doxy in order to rediscover the true roots of Orthodox 
thought and, on this basis, to revive past visions and to create 
aspirations for future developments and innovations in Ortho- 
doxy. Even though the sophiologists themselves frequently 
appeal to patrology, their application of it would be criticized 
by the likes of a Florovsky. In our own day, the concern for 
patristicliturgical authenticity carries the predominant weight 
in Orthodox circles. Thinkers such as Fathers Alexander 
Schmemann and John Meyendorff immediately come to mind. 
In their writings considerable fruit is still being borne for 
Orthodox thought today. 

The sophiological school, on the other hand, has borne 
virtually no noteworthy fruit since the death of Bulgakov in 
1944. This fact should not, however, be taken as a sign of 





B 
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the futility of the sophiological enterprise and, even less 50, 
Of its intellectual sterility. Indeed, one of the immediate aims 
of this study is to rehabilitate the name of sophiology; it 
seeks also to revive interest in this kind of speculation. 

‘This study, however, restricts itself to a detailed, critical- 
interpretative analysis of only one of the sophiologists, Father 
Pavel Florensy. Less wellknown in the West than Viadimie 
Soloviev and Bulgakov, the two figures generally associated 
with this train of thought, Florensky in his own time was one 
of the capital figures of ‘the Russian intelligentsia, He was 
variously the personal friend, colleague, collaborator—even 
spiritual father—of many, if not most, of the leading person- 
ages on the Russian intellectual scene of his day. 

In the course of this investigation it will become clear that 
many of the original ideas and novel insights accredited to 
such diverse, seminal thinkers as Heidegger, Whitehead, 
Marcel, and Buber, all known for their overriding concern for 
4 radical revitalization of western philosophical thought, had 
been earlier expressed by Florensky from an eastern perspec- 
tive in a specifically Russian and Orthodox idiom. In this way, 
itis equally hoped that the posites of philosophy for 
ecumenism will become manifest. Philosophy in an ecumen- 
ical key, indeed, can show that in the spiritual depths of man, 
in the deepest recesses of the human soul, where St. Augustine 
said God was more inward than his inmost self (see Con- 
fessions, IH, 6), men truly are one. Not only has Orthodox 
philosophical thought much to contribute to the West, but 
western thought also can enrich it. Specifically, it will be 
suggested that the doctrine of analogy, especially as regards 
to the anglogy of intrinsic attribution as elaborated by Catholic 
Thomists, can provide an important key for unlocking the 
secrets of sophiology and for freeing it from bondage to 
pantheism. 

“The title of this study, however, indicates that the topic 
under discussion is love. It is maintained that with the theme 
of love one can tie Florensky’s manifold insights together. 
‘This may not be apparent at the start, but after our investiga- 
tion begins to take shape, the necessary methodological and 
epistemological preliminaries having been dealt with, the 
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centrality of love for Florensky’s thought should become 
evident. The twofold core of his metaphysics, the principle 
of dynamic identity and consubstantiality, will come to the 
fore at the same time. 

The limits of the present investigation do not permit an 
exhaustive examination of Florensky's thought. Certain as- 
pects, chiefly historical, like the influence of German idealism, 
especially as it is found in Kant and Schelling, on Florensky 
as well as the influence of other Russian thinkers (principally 
Soloviev) on him, merit separate monographic treatment, 
‘Also, his philosophy of science deserves to be studied in de- 
tail, although such a study is greatly hindered by the general 
inaccessibility of the relevant material to anyone in the West. 

‘The frst two chapters of this work have appeared separ 
ately in a slightly different form in the first two issues of St. 
Vladimir's Theological Quarterly for 1982, These chapters as 
given here, however, are to be given precedence. 

Finally, we would like to express our gratitude to the 
following people. First, warm thanks are due to the Rev, 
Gustav A. Weiter, S.J,, who guided this study to completion, 
Though perhaps not sharing all the views of this author, his 
helpful observations and scrupulosity for detail certainly 
aided the author in bringing forth the final product. Next, 
appreciation must be expressed to the Rev. Msgr. Robert 
Senetsky, J.C.D., who made useful, stylistic suggestions con- 
cerning part of the manuscript, to Sig. Giuseppe Baldacci, 
who assisted in the production of the final copy of the original 
manuscript, and to both the administration of the Pontifical 
Russian College, Rome, and the Rev. John Sekellick, J.C.L., 
pastor of SS. Peter and Paul Church, Elizabeth, N.J., for 
providing conducive environments for this study to be written. 
Lastly, a special word of gratitude must be addressed to the 
Most Rev. Michael J. Dudick, D.D., Bishop of Passaic, who 
sponsored the graduate studies of the author, and lent him 
inestimable moral support and encouragement. It is to him 
that this study is filially dedicated. 

Robert Slesinski 
Feast of the Annunciation 
Rome, 1982 
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Postscript. ‘The allowance of a brief passage of time until 
this publication proved helpful to the author. Not only was 
there the possibility to cosrect some errors in detail in the 
original manuscript, but also to incorporate some of the 
suggestions of others to improve it. More important, the addi- 
tional time made it possible for us to take due note of the 
latest bibliographical entries on Florensky published by off- 
ial Orthodox organs within the Soviet Union during 1982, 
the year marking the centenary of Florensky's birth. 
RS. 


Feast of the Holy Transfiguration 
White Plains, N.Y., 1983 


Vestnik 


LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 


Iz bogoslovskogo naslediya svyashchennika Pavla 
Florenskogo (From the theological heritage of the 
priest Pavel Florensky), in Bogoslovskie trudy 
(Theological studies—TS), 17 (1977): 85-248, 
Zhurnal Moskouskoi Patriarkbii (Journal of the 
Moscow Patriarchate). 

Stolp i utverzhdenie istiny—opyt pravoslavnoi feo- 
ditsei v dvenadtsati pismakb (The pillar and foun- 
dation of truth—an essay in Orthodox theodicy in 
twelve letters). Moscow, 1914. 

Bogoslovshii vestnik (Theological messenger). 
Bogoslovskie trudy (Theological studies). 


Vestnik russhogo kbristianskogo studencheskogo 
dvizheniya (‘The messenger of the Russian Christian 
student movement). The word studencheskogo is 
omitted in all issues from 112 (1974) on. 
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Part One 
GENERAL INTRODUCTION 
TO FLORENSKY’S LIFE 
AND THOUGHT 


CHAPTER I 


Rudiments of a Biography 


Pavel Alexandrovich Florensky was unquestionably one 
of the most gifted ties ever to appear in Russian in- 
tellectual history, He was not only a celebrated priest and a 
genial philosopher-theologian of the Russian Orthodox 
Church, but was also an outstanding humanist of encyclopedic 
interests, running the gamut from mathematics, physics, and 
electrical engineering to linguistics and art history. Indeed, 
the strength of his personality and the profundity of his 
Pilon, eis, and scientific intuitions deserve a 

feener appreciation and a more objective scrutiny on the part 
of scholars not only in his homeland, but especially abroad 
where his name has not been sufficiently known nor his 
thought extensively elaborated upon by commentators. Many 
Russian thinkers, in fact, have likened him to Leonardo da 
Vinci due to his acumen and scientific prowess, although it 
is doubtful that Florensky himself would have accepted the 
comparison without serious reservations. 

"Authors who ave likened Florensky to Leonardo du Vine include: 
Nicolas 0. Lasky, History of Ratsian Pilosopby (New York: Internati 
Universities Press, 1951), 176f; F. I. Udelov (a pseudonym for S. I, Fudel'), 
Ob o. Pavle Florenskom [Of Fr. Pavel Florensky] (Paris: YMCA Press, 
1972), 10; Boris Flipoff,"O. Pavel Floenskit" [Er, Pavel Floresiy}, ia 
N. P. Poitoaaty, ek, Razshaye relgiornofilvofihye mpi? XX. veka 
[Russian religious-philosophical thought of the 20th century] (Pittsburgh: 
Univeriy of Pituburgh, 1973), 356, 370; Sergius Bulgakow, “Seyashcheoni 
‘0, Pavel Florenskii” [The priest Fr, Pavel Florensky], Vestnit russhogo kbri- 
Giankogo stadenchesiogo drishenia {The messenger of the Russian Chil. 
tian stadeat movereat), 101-102 (1971): 127. (Hereafter listed as Vestal.) 
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Florensky’s philosophic speculations and religious medi- 
tations were written against the background of nincteenth- 
century positivism, materialism, and nihilism with its morbid, 
monoideistic preoccupation with the abolition of autocracy 
and the propagation of socialism in its stead and that of 
twentieth-century ethical idealism with its ioning of 
social betterment according to deeply rooted Russian religious 
convictions* The new age was indeed, according to many 
intellectuals, a time of religious renaissance in the intellectual 
life of Russian society, whose avant-garde had all too often 
been openly antagonistic to the Church and opposed to its 
claims to a central poston and role in Rassan sciy* 
Florensky's masterwork, The Pillar and Foundation of Truth, 
hhas been judged to be the most characteristic work of this 
renascent movement, and indeed its most original and influen- 
tial philosophical and theological composition.* It has, more- 
over, a special relevance for today. Its treatment of the peren- 
nial problems of critical philosophy, cosmology, anthropology, 
and theology not only has an intrinsic interest in itself, but 


Starting with issue 112 (1974), the word “student” has been dropped from 
the tile to indicate a new, wider orientation, 

For himelt, Florensky speaks of Leonardo da Vinci in somewhat negative 
terms Citing Freud's critical stady of da Vioc's personality (see The Standard 
Buition of the Complete Psychological Works ‘of Sigmennd Fresd, vol. 11 
{London: Hogard Pres, 1937] 57-137), be seems to cast aspersons oa the 
motivations behind his creative work in fact, Floreasky states that Mona 
Lisa's smile is nothing other tha a smile of sin. Sce Stolp i wiverzhdenie 
intiny (The pillar and foundation of truth; hereafter referred to in Footnotes 
ts PT] (Moscow, 1914), 174, 697 (a. 267) 

Lossky, History of Rasrien Pbilosopby, 1716. 

For 1 concinnous treatment of this renaissance, see Nicolas Zernov, The 
ata Raton, Rava ofthe Temi Covey (Leden: Dice 
Longman & Todd, 196: 

Yernow, Russian Religions Renaissance, OU; Georges lorovsky, Pati 
russhogo bogosloviya (The ways of Russian theology) (Pati, 1937), 493; 
Sergius Bulgakov, The Wisdom of God (London: Williams & Norgste, 
1937), 23; and Lossy, History of Russian Philosophy, 179. 

Berdysew also agrees with this assessment, but in 2 negative way. To his 
rind, this new movement, of which be sees Floreasky at the bead, is title 
tore than a “decadent aesibetism.” See Nicholas Berdyacy, “Tipy religiomnoi 
imysli v Rossi™ [Types of religious thought in Rossa}, Rasshays mys? 
{Rassian thought], $1, a0. 6 (1916): 1-31. These pages include part one 
of his extended study’ on this topic, entitled “Vourochdenie peavoslaviya™ 
(he renaissance of Orthodoxy]. For our assessment of Berdyacy’s position, 
see see, 22, 46 below. 
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‘enjoys particular significance for our own era, itself absorbed 
in the existential questions of the meaning of human life and 
existence and preoccupied with the search for nonephemeral 
value and enduring importance, In contemporary Soviet 
society this has been verified in a unique way; Florensky's life 
and work have drawn, apart from the limited and slanted 
notice of official Soviet publishing circles, the serious attention 
Of the samizdat press* 

No one less than the Nobel laureate Alexander Solzhenit- 
syn, the dean-in-exile of Soviet dissidents, has been intrigued 
by the figure of Father Pavel. He notes with distress and 
evident indignation in his novel, literary investigation, The 
GULAG Archipelago; of the imprisonment of Florensky in 
camp on one of the Solovetsky Islands in the White Sea 
with thousands of other priests and religious and other nota- 
bles, and bemoans his ultimate fate. With other like-minded 
Soviet intellectuals, Solzhenitsyn also strives to perpetuate 
Florensky's memory in a collection of essays, written in the 
spiritual tradition of Vekbi (Landmarks) of 1909 and Iz 
glubiny (Out of the depths) of 1918, under the title of I-pod 
glyb (From under the rubble)." Vekbi was penned by con- 
‘cerned intellectuals, newly converted to religion, to indicate 
the decay of the intelligentsia of czarist Russia and to isolate 
its causes, while Iz glubiny was written by a similar group, 
which included most of the original authors of Vekbi, in the 
aftermath of the Bolshevik Revolution, noting the tragic and 





an excerpt from Florensky’s autobiography of his childhood years}, Promese, 
9 (1972): 138-48, implies citing The Encyclopedia Dictionary of the Raisin 
Bibliographical Inititate Granat (7th e8.; in Russian; see vol, 44, p. 144), 
that Floreasky’s conception of integral knowledge is identical with that of 
Aialgtical materioisen. CE. Lossky, History of Raszian Philosophy, 188, 
"Alexander. Solshenitsya, Aribipeleg” GULég, ILIV (Paris: YMCA 
Press, 1974), 42 (n. 17), 627, 656, Eng. Trans, The GULAG Archipelago 


ixlnder Shea, ME Apt of uh od gb Pa 
y si ot aly Tepod 

YMCA Pres 1974. gta Brom Unde te Rabe (beer 
Lisle, Brows & Co, 1975). See alo, N A. Beryaey, of a, Vek [Land 
sparks} (Moscow, 1909), and §. Askoldon, aly Ir ghebity [Ont of the 
‘Septs}, 2nd od. (Pais: YMCA Pres, 1967). 
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untimely fate of a society that failed to heed the 

warnings of 1909. Iz-pod glyb, which, as has been noted, is 
itself a phonetic echo of Iz glubiny, for its part, laments the 
curtailment of free thought and the intimidation of indepen- 
dent thinkers in contemporary Soviet society. One of its essays 
in particular, that by F. Korsakov (a pseudonym), entitled 
"Rubies ‘ad'by" (Russian denne is pele Joleated 
to the memory of Father Pavel Florensky.* 


1, BioGRAPHICAL SKETCH 
11 Basie Data 


Considering that Florensky was such a towering intellectual 
figure in his time, and his influence so widespread, it is some- 
what suprising that no fllLength biography on him ba yet 
appeared. Until now only brief sketches of his life, work, and 
personality have appeared in print, unfortunately meaning 
that many lacunae in his life story have perforce remained, 
not the least of which have been the place, date, and exact 
‘circumstances of his death, 

Pavel Florensky was born in Yevlakh, Azerbaijan, in 
‘Transcaucasia on January 9, 1982, the son of an engineer. 
His father was Russian, his mother Armenian, and he may 
have had some Georgian blood in him." His secondary school 
studies were done in Tifis (Tbilisi), Georgia, during which 
time he displayed an exceptional talent for mathematics. 

“F. Korsakov (a pseudonym), “Russkie sud’by” [Russian destinies), in 
Iepod gly, 199-76; Bog. ede 131-71. 

“Offical Soviet sources ist Florensl’s date of death as Decenber 15, 
1943, and the place of deuth at the Solovki concentration camp in the White 
Se. "The sccurncy of both of these ofidal notices has been questioned. For 
2 discussion of this issue, see "V hakom godu mer o. Pavel Floenski?” 
{in what year dd Fe Pavel Foceny die}, Versi, 115 (1975): 13154, 
Zernox, Rassion Religions Renaiiance, 0i, liste bis date of death as 
occuring in. 1952, Alexander “Schmemsoa conditionally sgress with tit 
Information; sce his Ulinaze Questions: an Antbology of Modery Raison 
Religions Thought (New York: Hol, Rinehart & Winston, 1963), 133. 
1, Gancikow lis « probable 1946 death date in his enqlopedia 
Forensky in the Enciclopedia lloofce, 3, 658, while J. Papin 
notice in the New Catbolic Exeylopedis, 5, 974, says it i uaknown. 
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Upon their completion he not surprisingly matriculated in the 
Physics and Mathematics Faculty of Moscow University in 
order to pursue his interest in mathematics. While a university 
student, his chief mentor was the noted mathematician, 
Nikolai Vasilevich Bugaev (1837-1903), the father of the 
famous symbolist poet, Andrei Belyi (1880-1934). At the 
same time he studied philosophy under Sergei Nikolaevich 
‘Trubetskoy (1862-1905) and Lev Mikhailovich Lopal 
(1855-1920) in the Philosophy Faculty of the same university. 

During the years 19041905, together with his close 
friends, Valentin Pavlovich Sventsitsky (1879-1939), Vladi- 
mir Frantsevich Ern (1881-1917), and Aleksander Viktoro- 
vich Elchaninov (1881-1934), Florensky formed the Kpris- 
tianshoe bratstvo borby (The Christian brotherhood of the 
battle) with the aim of radically renewing the social sphere 
in the spirit of Solovievian theocracy with the free subjugation 
of the state to the Church." This fraternal union was too 
utopian in orientation, and, not without the influence of the 
revolutionary events of 1905, was soon disbanded, 

After his university graduation in 1904, Florensky decided 
rot to accept the university's offer of a research scholarship in 
mathematics but rather to enroll in the Moscow Theological 


*Udelov, Ob 0. Pavle Florenstom, 13:17, and German Tritsky, “In 
Memocy of the Reveread. Pavel Floresky,” The Journal of the Moscow 
Parirchase, 00. 11 (1972): 7480. (hereafter referred to as JMP), In- 
terestingly coough, there is no corresponding arte in the Russian edition 
of this issue. 

"For Flocenshy’s interesting cocrespondence with Boris Nikolaevich 
Bugacy, who wrote under the pseudonym of Andrei Belyi, see Vestn, 114 
(4974): 149-68. 

MCE, the editor's note regarding Florensky’s correspondence to B. N. 
Bugaey (A. Beyi), Vevenit, 114 (1974): 150, and 8. A. Leviteky, Ocherki 
bo istorii rasshoi filorofhoi i obshebestvennoi myili [Outlines for. the 
history of Russian philosophical and social thought] (Frankfurt am Main: 
Poser, 1981), 2:140, From other corespondence, xpecaly that of Archiman- 
tite Serapion Mashikin to Florensky (sce Veprosy reli! (Questions of re- 
Kigion}, 1 [1906]: 17445), we learn of the former's bitter disapproval of 
the Moscow Theological Academy's lack of social and civic consciousness in 
sot speaking out 5 an institutional body agsiast the Russo-Japanese War 
of 1904-5, which he considered unjust. In this letter, dated February 3, 
1905, be writes that he presumes that Floensky shares his opinions in this 
mater, This same isue of Voprosy regi, 145-73, contains lorensy’s own 
Personal portrait of his mentor, entitled “K pochesti vyshayago rvaniya” {To 
tbe honor of higher alling}. 
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‘Academy for religious studies and seminary training. This 
decision he made after consultation with his spiritual director, 
the noted hierarch, Bishop Antony (Florensov) (1847-1918). 
He finished his spiritual and theological formation in 1908, 
at which time he was elected to the Faculty of the History of 
Philosophy at the academy. Having married Anna Mikhai- 
Jovna Giatsintova on August 17, 1910, he was ordained to 
the holy priesthood on April 24, 1911, by Bishop Feodor 
(Pozdeevsky) of Volokolamsk, On May 19, 1914, he defended 
his master’s thesis," Of Spiritual Trush, which with several 
modifications and amplifications would become The Pillar and 
Foundation of Truth. 


1.2 Autobiographical Remarks on His Childhood 


__ Before proceeding with Florensky's life story and career, 
it is worthwhile to backtrack for 2 moment in order to con- 


"A, Blchuninoy, “Episkopstarets [Bishop-starea), Par {The 
so, 4 (5t6)e 8, 16k ale ef. Hicwobnene Anseek, “Epley Anos 
erik iyahanta Pal Feo (Ba Atay 
recor Pavel | IMP, 20. 9 
Mate 
fasion concerning. Of Spiriuat Trach shoold be dispelled at shis 
time, Sometimes, as in Lossky, Hisory of Rassian Philosophy, 179, we find 
"According % the Rossin 
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secon vrate, qualifying one for a professorship at the university level 
“Pavel Florensky, O dukbormoi istine [Of spiritual truth) (Moscow, 
1913). "This dion lacks the fst and. eighth Teters of PET, ended 
"Two" Worlds” and “Gebenma:" Alvo there are no. vigntes in his 
nr en a amas v0 nts (heathy adi eal i 
tumeration is given in’ the text proper!), and lacks the explanatory 
‘ppeaix on vuious symbols and drawings. Uselov, Ob o. Pale Florenshom, 
13, and Bishop Feodor (Pozdeevsky), the rector of the Moscow Theological 
‘Academy at that tine, in his review of this work ia Bopoonsit seek 
(nclogial mesenger; hereafter refered to ss TDM), 2 00.°5 (1914): 
14181, both sler to 4 1912 ion of O dalborno dine containing caly 
seven chapters (letters) of what would become PFT. In addition to the 
Preface aad the note, the hapten included are those ended: “Doubt.” 
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sider his autobiographical essays concerning his childhood 
in the Caucasus, which have only relatively recently found 
their way into print* after having been virtually lost in 
obscurity from the time of their being penned in the early 
twenties. According to editorial indications in Vestnit," these 
memoirs consist of four parts, respectively entitled, “Religion,” 
“Nature,” “Poetry,” and “Family.” A three-part serialization 
of these childhood recollections has appeared in Vestnik. The 
aforementioned first two parts, “Religion” and “Nature,” 
have been printed in their entirety, while the third selection 
is apparently only an excerpt from the remaining portion of 
these memoirs. The information contained in them is truly 
most valuable for making a more adequate assessment of 
Florensky’s moral and intellectual greatness and, indeed, for 
properly appraising the true nobility of his personality. 

Reading the first installment of these memotis reveals, 
rather surprisingly, that Florensky did not come from an 
overtly religious family. It was not, however, an antireligious 
one either; it was merely indifferent to all religious matters, 
although Florensky says they did observe conventional, reli- 
gious practices." With a touch of humor, he specifically 
remarks that Great Lent was not as such observed in the 
Florensky household, but still the best traditional Caucasian 
lenten specialties were served them for their culinary qualities 
ducing this penitential season, Similarly, the annual prepara- 
tions for Easter were always joyful to him, but, of course, 
were devoid of any properly religious significance. Florensky 
claims that he simply loved to decorate pisanki, the traditional 
Easter eggs. Not only Easter, but also Christmas and Pente- 
cost were moments of unstinted celebration in the household, 
when his father, who normally frowned upon any misconduct 
or slight of manners during mealtime, even encouraged a 
festive disorder at the dinner table. But all this, Florensky 
repeats, was done not out of any religious conviction, but only 

Mp, A. Florensky, VosPomineniya deitva [Reminiscences of childhood}, 
Vestuik, 99 (1971): 48-84; 100 (1971): 230-54; and 106 (1972): 183-200. 
“The later entry 1s also to be found in Promeei, 9 (1972): 138-48 (cf. a. 5, 
p. 33 abore) 

yeni, 99 (1971): 48. 

“Ibid, 51, 71-78. 
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to observe and promote the more cultural and ethnic vestiges 
of an ignored and forgotten religious heritage. It was this 
same attitude that governed all the family’s outward religious 
practices. Baptisms, mere conventions as far as his parents 
were concerned, for instance, were so arranged as not to 
involve any outsiders. 

Florensky candidly admits that he was given no formal 
religious instruction, was never taken to church, and did not 
even know how to bless himself. Nonetheless, Florensky 
claims he always felt 2 hidden, mysterious power in life; 
indeed, he frankly acknowledges that his first religious is 
pulses and reasonings were clearly pantheistic in characte 

Speaking of his parents," Florensky observes that while 
his mother seemed more open to religion and more inclined to 
affirm the existence of God and the importance of religion 
and the clergy, his father was of the opposite tendency. His 
father always avoided the word “God,” although at times 
he would speak of the "Higher Being” or of the “Divinity” 
ot of “that One whom people call God.” But he did so, 
according to Florensky, only to indicate the incommensurabil- 
ity of the Higher Being with human knowledge and the 
human word, Florensky further writes: “This abstinence from 
the name [of God] was not for motives of reverence, but for 
cognitive conscientiousness, on the one hand, and for social 
catefulness, on the other.”" His father's basic attitude was 
that if all humanity has professed religion, it cannot not be. 
However, to his mind, it was a futile endeavor to try to decide 
in favor of any one religion. In sum, Florensky concludes, 
his father bore no enmity towards any religion, but adhered 
to none. In fact, if he had any “religion,” it was solely 
towards humanity. His favorite word and battle cry, indeed, 
as Florensky informs us, was “chelovecbnos? ” (human-ness/ 
humanity)? 

Hiis father's relativistic and agnostic stance toward religion 
did, however, have a positive influence on his son, even if, 
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Florensky concedes, it was not the effect his father would have 
desired for him. A later, fundamental conviction of Florensky 
wwas that at the root of all religions, there is one Religion’ 
Florensky does not from that conclude the relativity of all 
religions, but only that there is one transcendent God and 
fone transcendent Truth lying at the base of all the religions 
of the world.™ 

‘Another inadvertently positive influence his parents had 
on his future religious views was their rejection of the idea 
of ethnic or, more precisely, nationalistic Churches. The mixed 
marriage of his parents did not set well with his mother's 
‘Armenian family, and Florensky remarks how his mother 
‘subsequently rejected not only her family, but even her nation 
and race, She absolutely refused to speak Armenian, attend 
the Armenian Church, or have anything else to do with things 
‘Armenian, She maintained ties only with her sistet, and apart 
from her evaded all other questions about her family when 
speaking with her children. Though Florensky chides his 
mother for her unyielding stance towards her own Armenian 
culture, he scores the Armenian Church for its hopeless con- 
servatism, abstention from all proselytizing activity, and re- 
fusal to accept converts from outside its midst. The Russian 
Orthodox Church was, in Florensky’s opinion, more open in 
this regard, though he adds it was prone to the same dangers, 
whenever ‘slavophilism received an undeserved attention. 
Florensky, however, was no less a convinced Orthodox in 
view of the expanded horizons of his religious vision, He 
only resolutely rejected any exclusively nationalistic under- 
standing of the Church. 

Besides his confessions conceming his family's religious 
practices, his recounting of his first, genuine, metaphysical 
experiences are of special import insofar as Florensky himself 
retrieves for us the germs of his own later thought. But once 
again, these particular experiences, all experiences with nature, 
reveal to us the pantheistic overtones of his thought. Already 

‘Ibid, 53. 

%A_ further implication of this understanding of religion, one not 
‘explicitly elaborated upon by Florensky, is that in order to decide on the 
reporisnlty of truth in religions, one must aecesaily appeal to sevelation. 
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in the second published installment of his memoirs, Floren- 
sky notes that as a child his one true love was nature.” More 
telling, however, is the third installment, dedicated to his 
memories of Batum, a s in Russian Georgia. In his 
experience of the vastness of the sea lying before him, we see 
hints of his subsequently articulated experience of the pan- 
unity of Being. He writes: 





... Lremember my childhood impressions, and I do not 
err in their regard: at the seashore, I felt myself face 
to face before a dear, solitary, mysterious, and endless 
eternity, from which all flows and in which everything 
revolves. It called me, and I was with it.” 


He comes back to the same basic point, but from another 
direction, when he describes his general impressions of the 
trader-contrabandists who flourished in the Turkish quarter 
of Batum, Commenting specifically on the traders who dealt 
in handmade, Venetian glass beads, Florensky remarks how 
to him there was always a great difference between handmade 
and machine-made products. The latter evoked his suspicions, 
and invariably seemed to be “without soul."* The former, 
on the other hand, brought him before the face of Being and 
all its transcendental properties of unity, truth, goodness, and 
beauty. In his own words: 


‘Through these glass beads, by means of them, the 
substance of the world learned to love itself and to 
delight in itself. And I loved it—not the matter of 
physicists, not the elements of chemistry, not the proto- 
plasm of biology—but the very substance, with its 
truth and its beauty with its moral 1 felt with 
trepidation, that the glass beads of this Venetian 
contrabandist were not only beautiful, but, indeed, 
were splendid, just as the perceived depth of being is, 


*veunit, 100 (3971): 231. 

ibid, 106 (1972): 188. 

ibid, 198. CE. PFT, 2936, for Floreasy’s rematis citi of 
the atiialty of the Age of Ealigheamese 
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in general, splendid, and just as everything genuine is 
splendid” (Emphasis his) 


To sum up this brief commentary on Florensky's auto- 
aphical memories of his childhood, attention should be 
drawn to two facets of his thought in development. First, 
there is a definite, pantheistic timbre to Florensky's frst meta- 
physical stirrings ‘and a similar coloring to his juvenile, con- 

formulations of this experience. But we have also 
seen that Florenshy flly owas up to having passed through 
a pantheistic stage, and in no way tries to hide it or to explain 
it away. More important, however, we can see the makings of 
a real ysician in him, one deeply sensitive to the true 
fullness of being under all its articulated, transcendental 
formalities. And possibly, we can even see in his tender and 
responsive soul the seeds of a calling to serve at God's altar. 





1.3. Professional Activity 


Upon successful defense of his dissertation ad Jauream, 
On Spiritual Truth,” be remained on at the Moscow ‘Theo- 
logical Academy as professor. During this same petiod, 
from 1911-1917 to be exact, he also served as the editor of 
the journal, Bogoslovskii vesnik (Theological messenger), 
in which numerous of his own studies appeared. It should 
also be noted that during all this time as well as before, from 
the time of his graduation from Moscow University, Florensky 
never let his mathematical and scientific interests ‘wane, but 
rather continued in their research and elaboration. The fruits 
of his endeavors in these fields are his published articles on 
mathematical topics, which date from 1904." In addition, his 
carly keen interest in linguistic concerns remained in full 
force at the same time. Never a mere casual observer of any 

nia, 200, 

‘See p. 26 above, especially nn. 14 and 15, for our previous discussion 
of this duseristion 

‘A modest example is his review of Jules Tanneries Kurs teoreticheskoi 
i probichestos aifmetiks [A coun of theoretical and practical aime), 
“TM, 3, no. 12 (1913): 864-72. 
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intellectual domain to his liking, Florensky likewise published 
in the camp of general linguistics." 

As a priest he never held a formal pastorate, though he 
did serve as a pastoral assistant in the chapel of the Red Cross 
Society at Sergiev Posad (now Zagorsk), and conscientiously 
pursued any pastoral duties that came his way." He was 
above all else a zealous priest, under whose spiritual leader- 
ship certain prominent intellectuals like the learned Sergius 
Bulgakov (1871-1944) and Nicholas Lossky (1870-1965), as 
well as the dissolute and bigoted Vasily Rozanov (1856- 
1919), returned to the Church and the faith of theic fathers. 
Bulgakov, who himself was to become an archpriest of the 
Orthodox Church, very movingly notes that the very spiritual 
center of Florensky’s personality was his priesthood, and that 
his greatest creation was not his writings, but his own life, 
formed and nourished by the grace of holy orders and the 
Eucharist." 

Rozanov, on the other hand, would probably jump at the 
opportunity to offer a prompt and unsolicited rejoinder to 
Bulgakov, and, gadfly that he was, attempt a counterbalance 
to his highly favorable assessment of Florensky's personality 
Most likely, he would draw into focus the aspect of Floren- 
sky’s apparent pride, which even Lossky mentions in his 
otherwise very complimentary and endearing remarks about 
Florensky," and flaunt his adamant refusal to receive the last 
sacraments from Father Pavel, the very one who was instra- 

ct, his review article, nips po raskoi 
a arctan Sea 

SCE, Bulgakov, “Svyashchennik,” 131. 

‘ibid, 129. According to their own testimony, both Bulgakow and 
Lossy asibated their own hard-won coaversions to Chistasity to Faber 
Pavel See Sergius Bulgakow, Aviobiogrfcheskic zamethi (Autobiographical 
fotes] (Paris YMCA: Pres, 1946), 198, and Lostky, History of Rassan 
Philotophy, 177. On Rorsnors conversion, see Andee! V. Starter, "V. V. 
Rozanov” (in Russian) in Poltoratzky, Reskays mys?, 313; Lossky, History 
of Rastin Pbilosopby, 344; and Paolo Leskovec, § 1, Baio Roaanos la 
‘Sua concesione religion {Basil Rozagow and” bis ‘religious conception], 
Orientals Chriviona Analecta 151 (Rome: Pootificum lntnutum Ores 
Stadium, 1958), 47. 

Lossky, History of Rasen Philosophy, 177. 
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mental in his own moral reawakening to Christianity, so as 
not to flatter this alleged pride.” 

‘Whatever the final, full assessment of Florensky’s person- 
ality may be—and the best indications certainly point to a 
highly laudatory one, especially as Florensky neared the end 
of his sojourn on earth—we need only underscore the com- 
plexity and outright enigma of his character. No commentator 
is silent on this issue, and the verdicts on the man and his 
life, whether temporary or final, recognize a truly entriguing 

.ge of immense stature in Pavel Florensky.™ Some might 
prefer to agree with Leonid Sabanceff’s highly personal por- 
trait of his very close friend, and maintain that "Lucifer was 
closer to him than Christ,"* but others surely would avouch 
‘only for a genuinely mystical presence in him, that could only 
draw people, even if seemingly hypnotically in some cases,” to 
the Church and its Bridegroom. 


14. The Untimely End of Florensky's Career 


With the closing of the Moscow Theological Academy and 
Seminary after the Bolshevik Revolution, Florensky's life 


Speikovec, “Roraov,” 57, and Levitiky, Ocherki po. itor, 63, 

This polet is borne ‘ut in the reclleions of varus famous 
Rassan intelectual figures who give a place to Fornsky in thelr writings. 
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changed directions. His cherished plans to establish special 
philosophical academy in Moscow dedicated to the scientific 
study of religion and religious phenomena had to be aban- 
doned,* and now most of his professional energies were to 
be rechanneled back into his original mathematical interests 
and research in physics and electrical engineering. Owing to 
his reputation and value as an outstanding research scientist 
Florensky was not exiled from the Soviet Union with other 
like-minded intellectuals in the famous banishment of 1922," 
but was to remain in his official scientific posts in which he 
had found work. From 1920 to 1927, he lectured on the 
theory of perspective in the Higher State Technical-Artistic 
Studios (the VKHUTEMAS), and at the same time was a 
leading collaborator in the Commission for the Electrification 
of Soviet Russia (the GOELRO). He also was an editor of 
the Soviet Technical Encyclopedia to which he himself con- 
tributed many articles. He even made a number of important 
scientific discoveries and inventions of notable benefit to the 
Soviet economy. One worthy of special note is his 1927 
invention of an extraordinary noncoagulating machine oil, 
called “dekanite” by the Soviets in commemoration of the 
tenth anniversary of the Bolshevik Revolution. In addition, 
‘one of his scientific works, a book on dielectrics, even became 
a standard textbook. 

But all was not, at last, to fare well for Florensky.* He 
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refused to renounce his priesthood, and even dared to don his 
priest's cassock, pectoral cross, and cap while attending to 
his official scientific duties. This, of course, only earned the 
enmity and scorn of Soviet authorities, who, as Leviteky 
notes? feared the figure of a “scholarly pop"* and the 
influence he would have on young Soviet scholars, and who, 
in consequence, finally deprived him of all his professional 
capacities and had him imprisoned in 1933. 

The exact details of Florensky’s remaining years now 
become sketchy and subject to dispute. Florensky apparently 
was at first sent to the Skovorodino labor camp near Lake 
Baykal in Siberia. Still refusing to renounce his faith, he was 
sent to another, more bleak camp, the Solovki Island concen- 
tration camp, where, according to official information, he 
died on December 15, 1943. 

Solzhenitsyn traces Florensky's years in exile somewhat 
differently in his admittedly provisional but certainly credible 
accounting He lists his exiles as in Siberia, then Solovki, 
and lastly the Kolyma (the area in eastern Siberia around the 
river Kolyma which hosted numerous concentration camps), 
where Florensky seemingly managed to study flora and min- 
‘eals. This information, at any rate, corroborates some of the 
Conjectures offered in the previously cited Vesinik piece on 
the same subject.” 

Not even the Soviets, however, have been able to deny the 
importance of Florensky's thought nor the outstandingness of 
his achievements. The Soviet Philosophical Encyclopedia, in- 
deed, speaks of him and his contributions to thought and to 
Soviet society in favorable terms. But as to his ignominious 
fate, this encyclopedia entry has no comment; it just tersely 
"In 1933. he was repressed. He was posthumously 
rehabilitated (1956)."" 





and Science, He calls on editors to show “revolutionary vigilance” (p. 96) 
in regard to Florensky’s writings. 

‘SLevitaky, Ocherki po istorii, 141. 

©The word pop is @ derogatory Russian expression for «priest. 

“See Arkbipelag GULae, 656; Eng. ed, 6708. 

115 (1975): 151-54. 

“Filosofskaya enssiblopedina (Moscow, 1970), 5:37. 
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2, ‘THE ScopE oF His PHILOSOPHIC-THEOLOGICAL CoRPUS 


Until very recently, a relatively complete bibliography of 
Florensky’s literary corpus has not been available. Indeed, 
only within the past year, in conjunction with the centenary 
year of Florensky’s birth, has one appeared in print." It, 
however, lists only those works of Florensky published in 
Russia or the Soviet Union, and thus omits mention of those 
published abroad in Russian émigré and other publications. 
For years much of Florensky’s work remained unedited in 
virtually forgotten manuscripts. Fortunately, within the past 
decade or so these pieces have begun to resusface in published 
form, chiefly in the Vestnik of the Russian Christian Move- 
ment, in the Moscow Patriarchate's Bogoslocskie trudy (TS) 
and its official monthly journal, and in some Soviet period- 
icals. Florensky's publications in mathematics, physics, and 
engineering also comprise a formidable corpus, but we pre- 
scind from a consideration of these works here.* 








“For this bibliography, cf, Hierodercon Andronik (Trubachev), “K 
100cletiyu so daya rozhdeniya svyashchennika Pavla Florenskogo. Ukszatel” 
pechatnykh tradow" (The centenary of the birth of the priest Pavel 
Plocensky, Index of published works}, TS 23 (1982) 264309. Up until 

bibliography, the most complete one was found in Udelor, OB o. Pavle 
Plorenshom, pp. 134-41. Our own bibliography takes account of not only 
Florensky’s work published in the West, but also the secondary studies on 
him published both in Russia and the Soviet Union and abroad. It does not, 
however, pretend to be exhaustive, as it contains only those materials that 
‘were accessible to the author. Of those inaccessible studies which would 
be of a philosophictheological nature, most are of aa spparently minor or 
stcondary importance. The bulk of the other inaccsible works treat scientific 
tnd technical topics notin the purview of the present study. 

“For instance, “Vospominaniya destvs,” in the Promeiei issue cited 
above (9 [1972]).. Florensky’s last known article, “Itogi” {Sammations} is 
contained in Vestaik, 3 (1974): 36:65. In TS, we find Iowostar, 9 (1972): 
80-148; Ebtlesiologicherkie materialy (Bcclesiological materials}, 12 (1974): 
‘73.185; FTH, 17 (1977): 85-248. In JMP, no. 4 (1969): 72-77, we find 
Florensky’s “Dukh i plot’ [Spirit and flesh}, an apparent extract from 
the ninth-leter of PFT ("The Creature”). 

“probably the best synopses of Florensky’s work in these fields are the 
previously cited studies by Troitsky, "Reverend Pavel Florensky” (a. 10) and 
Modestov, Plorenshif (a. 36). 
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21 Initial Work 


Already while a student at Moscow University and espe- 
ally at the Moscow Theological Academy, Florensky began 
to write and publish extensively. His first published articles, 
"O sueverit” (On superstition), “Spiritizm, kak antikbris- 
tianstvo” (Spititualism as anti-Christianity)," and “O sim: 
volakb bezkonechnosti” (On symbols of infinity),"* appeared 
in the shortlived Novy? Put’ (The new way), a monthly 
issued in 1903-1904 by the Religious-Philosophical Society of 
‘Writers and Symbolists, which soon dissolved owing to both 
internal and external pressure." From his seminary years date 
some student homilies, a lengthy monograph on the concept 
of the Church in Sacred Scripture, and several preliminary 
studies exploring themes subsequently treated and developed 
in his master’s thesis. The homilies have an interest, apart 
from their content and devotional value, from the stylistic 
point of view. Florensky's literary style has been both praised 
and sharply criticized. In the opinion of S. A. Volkov," one 
of his former students, Florensky's literary and oral style 
exhibited “magical charm.” Contrary evaluations, however, 
are uttered by others. Father V.V. Zenkovsky, for instance, 
laments his “pretensiousness,"* While Nicholas Berdyaev, in 
a similar vein, objects to his excessive stylization and aestheti- 
cism** In these published homilies we witness a contrast of 

““Noeyi put’ (The new way}, no. 8 (1903): 121. In PFT, p. 751 
(x. 563), Floresiy ter that the editors of this journal redacted part of 
Slits Kanan sit ad © tr eet be diay the'wok a fl 

Sid, no, 3 (1904): 








49-67. 


"Ibid, 90. 9 (1904): 173-233. 






the intent of bringing iotellecruals into the Church, was 
Merezhkovsky and his wife Ziosida Gippivs. The group met the sharp dis- 
pleasure of the government, since they criticized the autocratic hold of the 
‘Bate over the Church. 

NCE. Udelor, Ob 0. Pesle Ploreaskom, 9. 

"Zenkowsky, Iuoris, 2:4153 Eng. tans, 876, 

"Nicholas Becdyscs, "Stlizovannce pravoslavie” (Stylized Orthodoxy), 
Rassheye mys? 29, 00, 1 (1914): 109-24, and his Russhaye ideya [The 
Russian idea} (Paris: YMCA Press, 1946), 238ff. 
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styles which discloses not only his unquestionable literary 
talent, but also a certain proclivity toward manneristic writing. 
AA first, his paschal Bright Week homily, “Nachalnik zhiznt” 
(The Author of life). which alludes to St. Peter's remarks 
about the crucified Savior in Acts 3:15, highlights the cosmo- 
logical dimension of Christ's victory over evil, death, and sin. 
It is written in a rich, rhetorical style, exuding an air of 
pretentiousness, thus bearing out the unfavorable critiques by 
‘Zenkovsky and Berdyaev. Such is not the case, however, with 
another published sermon, “Radost’ na veki"* (Joy unto 
ages), a moving panegyric on man, which uses the Cherubic 
Hymn from the Byzantine Divine Liturgy as its point of 
departure. Unlike the former homily, it is written with an 
even-paced, awe-inspiring simplicity, that highlights both 
Florensy's connatural sensitivity to the religious sphere and 
his innate ability for spiritual and devotional writing. 

‘Attention must be drawn to another published student 
homily, but from an entirely different point of view. On 
March'12, 1906, the Sunday of the Veneration of the Holy 
Gross, Florenshy preached sermon ented “Vopl’ krovi”™ 
{te ay of boo }), in which he criticized the execution six 

lays prior of Lt. Pyotr Schmidt (1867-1906), one of the 
leaders of the Sevastopol Insurrection of 1905. For this sermon 
he received an immediate three months prison sentence. Due 
to the efforts of G.A. Rachinsky, however, he was released 
before Easter.” 

‘Although this is not the place to give a detailed commen- 
tary on Florensky's youthful philosophical and theological 
‘works, it is important to call attention to these juvenilia as 
they indicate the paths his thought was to follow, and thereby 
assist us in coming to terms with his profound thought and 
novel ways of communicating his ideas. Two points in par- 
ticular merit highlighting. The first concems his philosophical 
orientation; the second the focus of his theological concen- 

‘Published in pamphlet form (Sergiee Possd, 1907) 8 an extract from 
Kbrstiann, 1 20, 4 (1907): 1053. 

‘also in brochure format (Sexpicv Posed, 1907) and similatly an 
catia fiom KBritoni, 1, no. 2 (1907): 248-57 


“For this information, see Hierodescon Andcoaik, “Episkep Antoni.” 
P. 72, 2. 10, The homily itself, unfortunately, was not accesible for review. 
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tration, Florensky was interested in disclosing the Platonic 
and idealist background of European philosophy. In his 
"Obshchechelovecheskie korni idealizma” (The universally 
human roots of idealism)," he traces philosophy back to 
magic and occultism by means of which man tries to exert 
influence and control over the forces of nature, Plato's search 
for integral knowledge" is, according to Florensky, nothing 
more than an offshoot of this same basic yearning to penetrate 
into the depths of reality and learn its inner secrets. Florensky 
writes: “The yearning of Plato for integral knowledge, for 
the unbroken unity of a world-presentation, finds its precise 
answer in the all-embracing and organic unity of a primordial 
‘world-contemplation.”"* In “The Cosmological Antinomies of 
I. Kant," Florensky turns his attention from Platonic to 
Kantian idealism and considers another aspect of integral 
knowledge, that is, its attainment through the antinomic struc- 
ture of the mind. Here he analyzes the foundations and struc- 
tures of thought and reason, disclosing their intrinsic limita- 
tions and the need to appeal to antinomies in order to extr 
cate and explain the full mystery of man's cognitive experi- 
ence. To his mind, Kant's chief merit lies in his teaching 
concerning the antinomies of the mind, which, he adds, “only 
‘open the doors behind the scenes of the mind.” Florensky 
concludes this particular study with the notice that his pro- 
spective work, The Pillar and Foundation of Truth, will 
attempt to address the problem of how reason itself is 
possible 

‘Wee can, of course, guess the form Florensky’s own answer 
to his epistemological quest will take from the very title itself 
of his famous book, which clearly alludes to St. Paul’s first 


“TM, 1, 20. 2-3 (1909): 284-97, 409.23. 
"By using “integral knowledge” in this context, Florensky is enlarging 
‘pon the strict meaning this erminay secbwices carries in Russian philosophy. 
‘We shall return to this poiat in our discussion of Florensky’s methodology. 
See ch. 2, sec. 2, below. 
‘-Obshchechelovecheskie;” 420. 
©Kosmologicheskie antinomii I. Kanta,” TM, 1, no, 4 (1909): 596625, 
Floreasky virtually repeats pp. 623.25 word for word in PFT, 484-87. 
“ibid, 625 (PFT, 487). 
Ibid, 
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letter to Timothy." We can conclude from the context of 
1 Timothy 3:15 that somehow the Church will figure into the 
solution, And if this is so, his earlier monograph on the 
Church, written while he was only a third year theology stu- 
dent and entitled Ecclesiological Materials," takes on special 
importance. In it, however, we should not expect to find an 
overabundance of original insights, as his own views were 
yet to mature, but it does, nonetheless, show that the Church 
enjoys a central place and pivotal role in his speculations and 
vision of reality. It also proves that some of the key concepts 
of his later thought, like “antimony,” “consubstantiality,” and 
“numerical identity,” were already germinally present in his 
student thinking. 


2.2 Florensky's Magnum Opus 


Florensky's searching study for the foundations of ultimate 
truth led him to the Church, which in his view constitutes at 
once the means for the attainment of truth and the environ- 
ment for an encounter with it. The Pillar and Foundation of 
Truth represents the fruits of this quest, and, considering his 
intent, the title chosen for this investigation, his magnum 
opus, is indeed most felicitous. The work was a labor of love, 
and judging from bibliographical indications, was moreover 
a work of many years of student labor. The first traces of 
the definitive edition” of The Pillar and Foundation of Truth 
is a monograph, bearing the same title and published in 1908 
in the short-lived Voprosy religii (Questions of religion). 

1 hope to come to you soon, but [Paul] am writing these instructions 
to you (Timothy) so that, if I am delayed, you may know how one ought 
to behave in the howschold of God, whichis the Church of the ving, God, 
the pilar and bulwark of eth” (1 Tim 5:14:15). 

chen 48 above. 


{tie Ebliriolopcbahie maria, 81, 16,10, epeiney, forte 
sotions. 








“Friendship,” and “Jealousy"), 2. postscript plus sixteen appendices, notes, 
‘and an explanation of some of the symbols and drawings in PFT. 
"*Voproty religit {Questions of religion}, 2 (1908): 223-384. Only two 
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on sin, creation, Sophia, friendship, and jealousy. Tt also does 
not have the afterword, appendices, and extensive footnoting 
of the definitive edition, 


‘The next item of interest is the fairly lengthy review in 
the February 1909 edition of Bogoslovskii vestnik by Sergii 
Glagolev, an ordinary professor of the Moscow Theological 
‘Academy, of a student composition by P. Florensky, entitled 
Of Religious Truth." Although this work was not available 
for our personal inspection and may not even be extant, 
Glagolev does give a detailed description of it, thus making it 

ible for us to compare it with the previously cited work 

lished in 1909 but entitled The Pillar and Foundation of 
“ruth. He notes in the first place that part of the composition 
was submitted in a printed format, most likely the Voprosy 
religii monograph of at least a hefty part of it, and part only 
in manuscript form, a fact clearly indicating that it was still 
being composed.” Furthermore, he says it contains ten chapters 
for, more exactly, letters addressed to a friend. Excepting the 
second chapter about which he does not comment, he gives 
a brief summary of the respective contents and salient points 
of the other chapters, and moreover, with the exception of 
the first and eighth letters, states their individual titles. The 
preface of both the earlier and later redaction of The Pillar 
‘end Foundation of Truth may not be present in this particular 
composition, but then again it may be present as the first part 
editions of this journal ever appeared, one in 1906 and the other in 1908. 
Florensky contributed to both. Cf. a, 12 bore 
‘STM, 1, a. 2 (1909): 129.35. 
"ibid, 152. 
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of the first chapter, which from Glagolev’'s comments would 
appear to treat much, if not all, the problematic contained 
in the letter “Doubt” which is included in the 1908 published 
monograph. The second chapter, which is not afforded any 
special notice by Glagolev, could well be the letter “Two 
Worlds,” and the letter “Jealousy,” which would appear at 
first sight to be entirely lacking, may in point of fact be 
attached as an excursus at the end of the letter on “Friend- 
ship.” Florensky did indeed publish his letter, “Friendship” 
separately as a contribution to Bogoslovskii vestnik,” and 
appended a special reflection, entitled “Jealousy, which 
‘upon examination is shown to be what becomes a separate and 
last letter to The Pillar and Foundation of Trash. Only the 
letter on sin, the diffusive notes, and appendices appear not 
to play any particular role in this composition, 

‘The already cited Of Spiritual Truth," which was sub- 
mitted as Florensky's master's thesis, is virtually the same 
text, only with certain omissions and one noticeable addition. 
In this text, the one reviewed by Bishop Feodor (Pozdeevsky), 
then rector of the Moscow Theological Academy, and given 
2 1912 publication date, the seventh, ninth, and tenth 
chapters of Of Religious ‘Truth, respectively entitled, “Ge- 
henna,” “Sophia,” and “Friendship,” are left out, but an 
entirely new chapter, bearing the title “Sin,” included. This 
particular edition, unfortunately, also was not available for 
‘ur personal inspection. Only its 1913 edition was accessible 
for review, and it is clearly a considerably expanded edition 
of the dissertation, including much of his original student 
composition omitted from the defended 1912 edition. Still, 
it too is only a work approaching the final, definitive text. 
The only pore i why it was published at all. The Pillar 
and Foundation of Truth was to appear in 1914, and con- 
sidering the relatively minor elements missing from this 
second edition, we may justly ask: why the expenditure of the 
time and money? Though an answer to this particular ques- 

PIM, 1, nos. 1, 3 (1911): 151-82, 46794. 

id, 404-507. 

CE. p. 26 above, especially 2. 15, for the discusion cootsined in this 
paragraph 
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tion may never be forthcoming, we have, nonetheless, ascer- 
tained beyond a doubt that Florensky's masterwork had a con- 
voluted and checkered history, marked by various redactions 
with both irregular omissions and augmentations along the 
way." We may also reasonably conclude that there is a need 
for a new ctitical edition of The Pillar and Foundation of 
Truth, indicating the vatious stages of redaction it underwent. 

No less revealing than the title of Florensky’s work is its 
subtitle, "An Essay on Orthodox Theodicy in Twelve Letters.” 
Having so designated his work, Florensky lets us know that he 
does not aim at completion, but only wishes to sketch outlines 
for us to fill in by our own experience and meditation. His 
major concern, in other words, is to initiate us into the Ortho- 
dox ecclesial experience, and not to satiate our innate need 
to know. His study, however, is much more than a theodicy in 
the strict sense of the word, as its topics, which are presented 
in an organic series of provocative essays, touch upon the 
grand themes of criteriology, cosmology, anthropology, and 
theology. 

Indeed, Florensky’s understanding of the term, “theodicy” 
metits special notice. He does not use it in the strict sense 
of a vindication of divine justice in permitting evil to exist. 
Rather he uses it somewhat apologetically, to denominate his 
attempted justification of the mind's claims to know Truth. 
Florensky does not explicitly explain this usage in his book 
as such, but specifically clarifies his meaning of the term in 
the public address he delivered before the defense of his 
dissertation.” Unless this discourse is examined in detail, it 
is doubtful that one can understand why he would label his 
study a “theodicy.” 
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Florensky begins his discussion of the meaning of theodicy 
with an observation on the nature of religion, The role of 
religion, he stresses, is to save, and its focus is nothing other 
than the soul.” Having thus delineated the purpose of reli- 
gion, he further adduces two additional determinations of it. 
‘Ontologically speaking, he states that “religion is our life in 
God and God's in us," while in a phenomenological perspec- 
tive it is rather a “system of those actions and experiences, 
which provide for the salvation of the soul.” 

To foster this life of God in us, Florensky states that 
religion has two mutually conditioning ways before it, the 
theoretical way of theodicy, which promotes our ascension 
into the life of God under the impulse of grace, and the prac- 
tical way of anthropodicy, which underscores Christ the 
Savior's condescension into our midst and our loving embrace 
of Him as the unique means to salvation." Christology is, 
accordingly, central to this latter way of religion.” The former 
way, on the other hand, highlights the human mind; it begins 
with the mind, and then proceds to go behind the scenes and 
transcend the mind. Its point of departure, in other words, is 
an analysis of the mind in action, Florensky says he is less 
concerned about the nature or existence of the mind than he 
is about its activity.” ‘The question, “Is there 2 mind?,” is, to 
his thinking, a poor formulation of the problem, suggesting 
as it does a static conception of the mind. He prefers to 
ask: “How is the mind possible?” In his subsequent analysis 
of the mind’s activity in his book, Florensky finds that unless 
there is some ultimate foundation sustaining it, it is lost to 
absolute scepticism. Thus, he can rightly afirm: “The mind 





to be a dimension of 
anthropodicy, and aot of theodicy, is one explanation of why be skirts any 
protracted christological discussion in PFT. This is a good beginning for 2 
ebuttal of the sharp critm of Georges Florovsky, Paui rasskogo bogosloni 
495f, that PFT is deficient from the chrstological point of view. 
his view of PET ia "Tomlenie dukha” (The pining of the spiit), 
[The way], ao, 20 (1930): 104. 

-Rezum i dinlekti,” 91. 
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thirsts after salvation, meaning stability of mind, “And if 
religion promises this stability,” Florensky claims, “then the 
business of theodicy is to show that this stability can indeed 
be given to the mind, and just how.” This is his first formu 
lation of the task of theodicy. His second formulation is a 
restatement of his answer to the problem of how to assure the 
reliability and stability of the mind. Florensky holds that the 
mind transcends the inherent limitations of reason only once 
it acknowledges the presence of Truth. In his own words, “the 
mind ceases to be sickly, ie. to be reason, when it acknowl- 
edges Truth; since Truth makes the mind reasonable, i.e. 
intellect, and it is not the mind which makes Truth truthful.” 
‘Thus, to his original question, "How is the mind possible?” 
Florensky answers that the mind is possible through Truth, 
and, accordingly, conceives the task of theodicy to consist in 
demonstrating that “Truth itself makes itself Truth." 

Considering the ingenuity of Florensky's framing of the 
nature and task of theodicy and the key role it plays in the 
development of his argument, it is rather surprising that his 
‘commentators have all seemed to ignore this matter. It is, 
indeed, theit chief omission. Without a clear understanding 
of what Florensky means by theodicy and how he envisi 
its task, it is impossible to come adequately to terms with 
him in analyzing and expounding on his work, a masterwork 
addressing many major issues and having an extremely com- 
plex and varied problematic. 

Considering that his work is so expansive, however, we 
may rightfully question the advisability and appropriateness 
of having such an explorative work, even in an abridged form, 
as a master's thesis or doctoral dissertation.” It treats many 
themes, and indeed it does so profoundly, but none of them 
in the systematic and exhaustive way we may expect to see 
in this ultimate kind of academic exercise. Its central point is 
not always clear, and, in fact, we may object that Florensky 
handicaps his own work. Simply speaking, the book is too 











CE. the comments of a. 14 above. 
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long. A hefty, eight-hundred-page tome, it is unwieldy, and 
overburdened with needless, even if in themselves interesting, 
digressions, excursuses, appendices, and labored footnotes, 
which serve only to clutter the way towards understanding 
hhim and to exasperate the reader, who may unfortunately 
despaic of following him to the end of his investigative jour- 
ney. Often too many arguments seem to be going on simul- 
taneously, only serving to obscure his general line of reason- 
ing and to give the impression that he himself lacks a clear 
idea of what he is, in the last analysis, trying to communicate. 
From his own comments, however, Florensky does not appear 
to be entirely oblivious to these difficulties.” 

‘The boldness and striking novelty of his presentation could 
not have failed to have evaked the spilt sesponse, which 
was indeed immediately forthcoming. Unfortunately, the 
criticism it generated was restricted primarily to the psycholo- 
sical point of view. Florensky's personality and style no doubt 
Tent themselves to this psychological scrutiny, but the unila- 
teral attention afforded this. dimension precluded a more 
adequate account and appreciation of his true genius as 
objectively manifested in the fruits of his inquiries, 

This lack of critical balance is especially evident in 
Berdyaev’s unduly harsh review of Florensky’s work.” Ac- 
cording to him, one can detect in every word of Florensky the 
decadence of an aesthete, and, he bluntly states that, apart from 
the teaching concerning the antinomic character of religious 
truth, the book “is not needed by anyone,” as it is “only a 
document of a soul fleeing from itself." Years later, Father 
Georges Florovsky makes a similar evaluation in his review of 
The Pillar and Foundation of Truth, and further adds that 
Florensky has more of a liking for theologoumena than for 
dogma.” Elsewhere, he will echo these same critical com- 
ments, and note that the book is merely the work of a “writer 

"Cf. Flocensky’s comments, PFT, 785 (0. 773), in which he explains 
‘why, be, frequently interjecs etymological digresions'ito his argumentation, 

Oty enuth YN. in hs Gel view of FFL pe 
Berdyaey together with Blok, Ivanov, Rozanov, Bulgakov, and 
and chides them all for being "gaosticn” See Pu, no. 20 (1930): 11619. 


‘"Stilizovannoe praveslavie,” 109, 118, 125. 
*Tomlenie dukka,” 102-7, esp. p. 102. 
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enclosed within himself," its importance lying more in its 
being @ psychological document and historical testimony to 
the romantic movement in Russian theology than a represen- 
tative account of traditional Orthodox thought. Rather 
severely, and indeed unjustly, Florovsky writes: “It is the book 
of a Westernizer who dreamily and aesthetically seeks salva- 
tion in the East." Prince Evgeny Trubetskoy, on the other 
hand, is more sympathetic to Florensky’s aims, and for this 
reason concentrates less on the author himself and more on 
the labors of his pen.” He makes many positive remarks, and 
offers a good, constructive criticism of some of the book's 
points. He does not, accordingly, refrain from negative obser- 
vations when necessary, and in no way lionizes him, as some 
contemporary commentators like Udelov had a tendency to 
do. As to Florensky's Orthodoxy, Bishop Feodor (Pozdeev- 
sky), the rector of the Moscow Theological Academy at that 
time, upholds the fully Orthodox character of Florensky's 
master's thesis in his review of the contents of the work, and 
he maintains that the uniqueness of its style is merely a ques- 
tion of the individualism of its author."* 

‘The movement for renewal in Russian religious thought at 
the beginning of this century was indeed intertwined with 
romantic threads, and it accordingly displays all the typical 
features of romanticist exposition, Florensky's masterwork, 
with its melancholic imagery and somber modality, with its 
lack of logical precision and the meandering accounting of 
its problematic, admittedly is of this nature, so there is little 
point in faulting his critics on this score, Florensky himself 
would not deny the stylistic difficulties of his own work. To 
his friend, the famous symbolist poet, Andrei Belyi, he 
despairingly wrote: 


‘As far as my “written work” is concerned, it is 
here that I so often hit upon complications that I am 


Pasi rasshogo bogosloviys, 494. 
“ibid, 
EP. Trubeskoy, “Sret favors i ie uma” (The Taboric 

light snd the transfiguration of the intellect), Resskeya mys? 29, 00. 5 

(1914): 25.54. 

“Bishop Feodor, “Review.” 180f in particule. 
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beginning to see in this a sign, an acknowledgement 
that is coinciding with my secret desires. A publisher 
is decidedly not to be found: for one it is too scholarly, 
for another too much “in the new style”; for one it is 
too mathematical and so forth, to another the mystical 
and theological elements are loathsome, In a word, I 
cannot please anybody, and to change that method, 
which for me seems to be my present path (the investi- 
gation of concepts and the synthesis of heterogeneous 
materials), I cannot do in conscience. As a result, you 
prefer mote to think than to write. Still the question 

ses: “For what? At any rate it remains in the port- 














But to stop only at his style and go no further, as his critics 
have frequently done, would seem to be a falling short of the 
true mack of Florensky’s adventure in ideas—the initiation 
into the experience of Orthodox theodicy. In this respect at 
least, Florensky does succeed in accomplishing what he sets 
out to do, His work is a veritable seminal work, that has 
yielded fruits in other thinkers, for instance in Bulgakov and 
Karsavin." Accordingly, when the chief historian of this 
movement Zernov notes that this work of Florensky “marked 
the beginning of a new era in Russian theology," he in no 
way overstates his case. 





2.3 The Philosophy of Cult 


‘The final stage of Florensky's known philosophical de- 
velopment is notably shaped by his relentless desire to sound 
the depths of religion in its essence and manifestations. As 


"igh, 14 (1974): 166, This eta is fom sNeter dated Jaoaary 
31, 190 

"Zenkovsky, Istoriys, 2:382, 437; (Eag. ed, 843, 895), notes Florensky’s 
cleat influence on Karsavin and Bulgakov respectively. 

“*Zemnov, Ressian Religions Renaissance, 101. B. Jakovenko in his Ocherki 
rmtkoi filotofii {Outlines of Russian philosophy] (Berlin: Russkoe Uni- 
wersa'aoe Indatel'stvo, 192), 11, compares PFT to St. Augustine's Con 
fetsions, sod likewise affords it a formidable place in receat Russian thought. 
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religion in his view enjoys a central place in human thought 
and activity, Florensky accordingly maintains that religious 
cult, itself the point of encounter between the two spheres 
of man's being, between his heavenly and terrestrial dimen- 
sions, should be a special, the central point of philosophical 
inguiry and indeed the axis around which all philosophical 
reflection revolves.™ He is true to his own position, and in a 
series of lectures and other studies written intermittently 
from 1918 to 1922," pursues a philosophical investigation of 
the foundations and implications of religious cult. 

There are, of course, many points Florensky makes along 
his way to the understanding ‘of cul, but of special note are 
his exposition of the sacramental system as integral to man's 
anthropological structure and his attempted deduction of the 
seven sacraments," his consideration of personal witness as 
the foundational concept of all Christian philosophy, and 
his elaboration of the phenomenon of prayer according to 


the classical, Aristotelian scheme of material, formal, effi- 
cient, and final causality." Elsewhere in a lecture on the 
poet Blok, Florensky goes so far as to claim a genetic depend- 
ence of culture on cult. In this context, he bluntly states: 





Ga 

P These investigations have been collected under the heading of the 
stove mento FH (sce nn. 39 aod 48 above). For a survey of ths 
flection aswell os bis monograph, Hono (s— iow, n. 107), cout 
SFlsfiy atta po wchenpa o. Pala Plorcstogo” [The phlosopby of 
fat sending to te teang of Fr, Peel Flores], Vesti, 139 (1981): 
$3 





ya semi tainste” [The deduction of the seven sacraments), 
FTE, io TS, 17 (1977): 143-47. 

‘eSridetels” [Witnesses], PTH, TS, 17 (1977): 15672. “Personal 
testimony” would also become a key concept in the thought of the French 
‘existentialist, Gabriel Marcel. 

‘ee"Slovesnoe sluzhenie, Molitva” {Vocal servi 
a7 (i977): 17295. 

2° Bloke” [On Blok}, Veseut, 114 (1974): 169-92, This tale was 
‘writen in 1931 as a result of an agreement with friends to rediscuss Blok 
er a diseppointing conference on him in January of 1931. 





Prayer), FTH, TS, 
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“The creativity of culture uprooted from cult is, in essence, 
only PARODY.” Lastly, in one final monograph of great 
metit entitled Iconostasis,®” Florensky ferrets out the true 
‘metaphysical nature of iconography, and at the same time, 
develops a concrete metaphysics of the icon and an original 
aesthetics of Christian experience with special reference to 
the veneration of icons. 


bid, 170, Emphasis his. 

‘yhonosta, TS, 9 (1972): 80-148. An integral Italian translation exists 
‘under the title Le porte regali (The royal doors] (Milan: Adelphi, 1977). 
‘A appt beige wesion was it publihed in the Veit aukogs 
‘spadno-eeropeithogo patraribego ekzarbbasa [The of the Ressian 
western European patriarchal exarchate), 65 (1969): 39-64. The work itself 
‘was, according to present documentation (cf. FTH, §3), written from June 
47,1921, to July 8, 1922, and apparently was Floreasky’s last lengthy ireat- 
ment of ' religious topic’ An English tanslation of the latter variant may 
bbe found in Barverm Churches Review, 8 (1976): 1137. 


CHAPTER II 


Methodology in Florensky 


Nicolas Zemov attributes the fundamental importance 
of The Pillar and Foundation of Truth for Russian religious 
thought to the fact that its author therein breaks with the 
traditional western or scholastic modes of theologizing which 
prevailed in Orthodox thought at the turn of this century.’ 
If this is indeed true’ and Florensky does in point of fact 
attempt to open up new horizons for Russian philosophical 
and theological speculation with this work then it is of the 
first order of necessity to examine the formal methodolo; 
that lies at the basis of the material contents of the book. 
‘That Florensky does in truth view his task in this light 
becomes evident in a reading of the preface and first letter 
of the work, which form a methodological introduction to it. 
‘Accordingly, out present concern is to set forth the salient 
features of Florensky’s new and unconventional methodolog- 
ical point of view. 





1. Tue Primacy oF EXPERIENCE 


Florensky opens his book postulating: “Living religious 
experience [is] the sole legitimate method for understanding 


"Zeenov, Rassian Religions Renaissance, 101. 

‘qe must, nonetheless, bear ia mind that Florensky himself—despite all 
bis insoratiogs sprang from a certain tradition, namely Slavophilism, and 
that ia Kiseewsky and especially Khomyakov, not to mention Soloviev, we 
find peecurtors of his own patiems of thought. 
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dogma.” Thus, he gives us a novel, axiomatic restatement of 
the classical methodological rule, Jex orandi lex credendi, 
which now on every page of The Pillar and Foundation of 
Truth will enjoy full thematicity. According to Florensky, in 
other words, the great dogmatic themes of the Christian 
religion cannot be grasped in abstraction from the lived 
situation of man in two worlds the terrestrial and the divine 
but rather must be considered as resultant symphonic presen- 
tations of this joining of these worlds. 

Favoring this requisite experiential contact with religious 
truth, Florensky expressly avoids writing formal articles or 
chapters that propose “to prove.” Instead, he presents his 
views in the form of congenial letters to us, his friends in 
the dialogue for truth, with the hope that we may be led in 
true maieutic fashion to a prise de conscience of the great 
spiritual truths of religious faith. Similar thoughts he was 
to repeat several years later’ while commenting on the nature 
of the “lecture” as a formal mode of presentation of thought. 
In this work, his chief point of concem is not just the impart- 
ing of knowledge but the process of learning and the acquisi- 
tion and development of a taste for concrete experience. He 
writes: 








For the one who is strolling it is necessary to go, 
and not merely arrive, and to proceed at an unhurried 
pace, Finding an interest in some stone, tree, or butter- 
fly, he stops so as to study them closer and more 
attentively . . . In a word, he strolls in order to breathe 
fresh ait and pass time in contemplation, and not just 
in order to arrive all the more quickly, out of breath 
and dusty, at the designated end of his journey." 


Applied to the religious field in particular, the cognitive pro- 
cess seeks to develop our taste for concrete experience and 
existential contact with spiritual reality. In no way, however, 

rr, 3, 

“PET, 129. 

"Pervye shagi filosofii [First steps of philosophy) (Sergiev Posad, 1917), 


‘Thid, 3. The emphasis is the author's. 
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can this contact ever be exhaustive—the spiritual domain 
simply transcends the capacities of human reason to encom- 
pass it in its totality. A fully integral knowledge, accordingly, 
is beyond man’s reach. 

“The inner mechanism of Florensky's experiential method- 
ology is dialectics, as explained in his introductory discourse 
at the defense of his dissertation. The title of this address, 
"Razum i dialektika” (Mind and dialectics,” is most reveal- 
ing, and ably draws attention to two critical junctures in his 
thought. The mind, with its experience of truth and its inher 
ent weaknesses in sounding the depths of truth, is the focal 
point of Florensky’s essay in theodicy, and at the same time 
serves as the point of departure for his investigation. Floren- 
sky tags his intellectual pursuit dialectics, without however 
intending this kind of inquiry to be a merely disengaged 
exercise in logic. Dialectics, in his broader understanding of 
it, is “lived and ‘unmediated thought in contraposition 
to schooled thought, ie., to that which is rationalistic, analyz 
ing, and classifying” For him the mind's grasp of reality, 
its impassioned pursuit of it, is never total, and a residual 
tension always continues between them, giving rise to dia- 
lets, Without this interplay, thought becomes immobile, and 
restricted to a sum of definitions and theses, Living thought, 
‘on the contrary, Florensky maintains, is essentially dialectical 
and always in the process of greater approximation and differ- 
entiation” It proceeds not in a line, but more in a mesh, as 
intricate in detail as lace.” 

Having expressed his thoughts on the mind’s precatious- 
ness in arriving at truth and on dialectics, Florensky frankly 
admits his inability to penetrate the full depths of the spiritual 
order. Indeed, he asks himself in true humility: “Who am I 
to write about the spiritual?” In one sense, Florensky in- 
guites, is it not best for us to turn only to the Church and her 
treasury of venerable tradition for our guidance and spiritual 
enrichment? While fully agreeing with this point, he hastens 

a TM, 3, 2.9 (1914): 8698. 

e'Razum i ise,” 93. 

iid, 9 

mid, 98. 

PET, 5. 
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to add that possibly there is still a certain, even if meager, 
value that can be attributed to his reflections, if they can lead 
others to the same ecclesial experience that inspired him to 
write in the first place. In this case, however, they enjoy value 
solely for those in the catechumenate," waiting for full 
initiation into the Church and the realm of sacramental 
mystery, And being written in love, they stand for catechu- 
‘mens as veritable “lessons of love. 





2, INTEGRAL KNOWLEDGE 


Florensky expressly states that he envisages his investiga- 
tion as a search for integral knowledge." He thereby places 
his own researches and speculations in the general context of 
the Slavophile tradition" in Russian thought, which fashioned 
this particular conception of knowledge, and gave it its tech- 
nical, if not always uniform, sense. Since the term, as first 
coined by Ivan Vasilevich Kircevsky and subsequently de- 
veloped by Aleksei Stepanovich Khomyakov and Vladimir 
Soloviev,* knows various shadings and developments in mean- 
ing, it warrants an explicit consideration and exposition of its 
connotative outreach, As a basic principle, however, it appears 
to maintain a constant, operative significance, In brief, it 
states that the knowledge of truth is not the affair of only 
one human faculty, namely, the mind, but is a matter of the 
whole man, of man in his totality, that is, of all man's facul- 
ties and strivings. 


On this score, however, Bishop Feodor (Pordeewsky) wonders whether 
Flocensky presupposes too much knowiedge, both philosophical and. the- 
‘ological, on the part of his readers. See his “Review,” 160 

PET, 14. 

See pp. 39, 53 for previous indications of this point 

‘#Jakovenko, Ocherki, 109, in point of fact places Florensky at the head 
of twentieth-century “neo-Slavophilism.” 

Por a good, synthetic treatment of these thinkers’ views, cf. E. Radlow, 
“Teoria znaniyaslavyznfilov” [The theory of knowledge ofthe Slavophiles}, 
Zhurnal Ministerstoa Narodnogo Proveetbchenisa (The Jouraal of the 
Ministry of Public Edvcatin}, no. 2 (1916): 153-63, and also his Ocberk 
istorii rasskob filorofit [An outlive of the history of Russian philosophy] 
(Petrograd: Nauka i shkola, 1920), 30-42. 
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2.1 Ivan Vasilevich Kireeusky 


Ivan Vasilevch Kireesky (1806-56) is the first Russian 
intellectual associated with the theory of integral knowledge. 
This particular acounting of cognition occupies a predominant 
place in his explicitly speculative thought. In his chief philo- 
sophical essay, “O neobkbodimosti i vozmozbnosti novykb 
nachal dlya filosofi’” (Of the necessity and possiblity of new 
principles for philosophy),"" he contrasts the abstract-logical 
thinking, which has characterized western, rationalist systems 
of thought, with the integral thinking he claims is the hall- 
mark of eastern thought, and chides the rationalist position for 
its pretentious claims to having arrived at a full knowledge 
of truth and for its failure which bespeaks its arrogance to 
acknowledge its own inherent limitations. “If it would only 
recognize its own limitations, and see that, in itself, itis only 
one of the instruments by means of which truth is known, 
and not the sole way to knowledge,” Kireevsky writes of 
rationalism, “then it would also view its conclusions as only 
conditional and relative solely to its limited point of view, 
and would expect other, supreme and most truthful conclu- 
sions from another, supreme and most truthful mode of 
thinking." This supreme mode of thinking, according to 
Kireevaky, is thought flowing fom belie’ that “higher 
spiritual vision, which is acquired not by outward scholarship, 
but by inward integrality of being.”™ As he notes, “in integral 
thinking, at every movement of the soul, all of its strings 














"Yvan Vasilevich Kireevsky, Polnoe sobranie socbinenii (Complete col- 
lected works} (Moscow, 1861) 2: 283-325. An English translation may be 
found in James M. Baie, James P. Scanlan, ot aly eds., Ressian Philosophy 





clegunce. Although the stylistic demands of good translations at times require 
an exact, literal rendition of a text, this same procedure at other 

obscure or at least give the impression of overlooking, certain 
istic themes that would be evident were exact terminology to be used. 
in the present context, in the translations of “sashebestoen: 
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must be heard in full accord, blending into one harmonious 
sound.”* This supreme form of thinking, the goal of all true 
philosophy, is not a matter of the theoretical life alone, but 
entails praxis as well, itself a necessary condition of a genu- 
inely integral life, which alone guarantees the integrality of 
the mind This means that a moral dimension is necessarily 
at stake in the search for and attainment of knowledge. 

‘Man, he adds, can attain the plenitude of the real only if 
he is faithful to his own inner constitution, which requires 
collaboration with others in a joint pursuit of truth. This idea 
he captures in his concept of “sushchestvennos?,.” a word not 
given to easy translation, but possibly best rendered as “essen- 
tiality,” though at other times as “the essential” or “reality,” 
and which carries the additional connotations of lived contact 
with reality and responsibility toward society and the world, 
Elaborating on this point, Kireevsky writes: 











«all that is essential [sushebestoennoe} in the 
soul of man grows in him only socially. Thus, it is 
essential that personal convictions do not occut in a 
hypothetical, but in a real encounter with the questions 
of the surrounding formative ambience [obrazovan- 
nost’}, since only from actual relationships with the 
essential [sushcbestvennost’] are the thoughts, which 
illuminate the intellect and warm the soul, enkindled.” 


Elsewhere, he cryptically states: “The essential [sushchestven- 
noe] in general is inaccessible to abstract thinking alone. Only 
essentiality [sushchestvennost’] can touch the essential [or 
the real sushchestvennoe}.” Essentiality is one with the in- 
tegtal life, and is given, he avers, only in belief, that aware- 
ness of the relation of living, divine personality with human 
personality, which alone grasps the integrality of man, and 
alone is fully commensurate with his plenitude Faith or 
“believing thought” is characterized by a “striving to collect 

bia, 310. 

sid 311, 

sid, 313. 

MCE, “Fragments” in Sobvenie, 2:35. 

ibid, 336 
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all the separate parts of the sou! into one power, to find that 
inner center of being where mind and will, and feeling, and 
conscience, and the beautiful, the true, the wonderful, and 
the hoped for, and the just and merciful, the whole range 
of the intellect, are fused into one living unity, thereby restor- 
ing the essential personality of man to its primeval indivisi- 
bility." Seemingly unaware of his equivocal use of the word 
“belief"—using it, as he does, interchangeably both in the 
sense of strict, theological faith and in that of natural belief, 
founded on intuition—the general thrust of his position none- 
theless seems to be that integral knowledge is obtained by 
cessentiality, steeped in faith and engrafted into the life of the 
Church." 








22 Aleksei Stepanovich Kbomyakov 


Aleksei Stepanovich Khomyakov (1804-60) continues in 
the line of Kireevsky, and, in an article devoted to a clarifica- 
tion of Kireevsky’s posthumously published fragments,” 
similarly distinguishes abstract-rational knowing from the 
thinking of the integral mind, and like Kireevsky before him 
also considers the fundamental task of philosophy to consist 
in the harmonization of belief and the mind.” Khomyakov, 
however, is unlike Kireevsky in that, even though he employs 
the same basic terminology, he tries to delineate his terms 
‘more precisely and to give them greater coordination. 

‘There are three constitutive elements to Khomyakov's 
conception of integral knowledge: reason, will and belief.” 
Reason as such does not put us into direct contact with reality, 
but is, he says, limited to the formal side of our knowledge 


Ibid, 336F 
%A full treatment of Kitecvaky's position lies beyond the scope of this 





Kircevskogo {Concern I. Ve 
Kiseersky], in Polace sobranie sochinenti [Complete collected works], 31d 
‘ed. (Moscow, 1900), 1:263-84. 

CE. Radlov, Ocberk, 55, and Kiceevsky, Sobranie, 2:313. 

‘Radlor, “Teoriya znaniya,” 155-58. 
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of reality.” And its inability to grasp the reality of the known 
itself thereby manifests its fundamental insufficiency. To the 
will belongs, Khomyakov maintains, the function of estab- 
lishing a difference between the merely depicted and the real 
object, between an imaginary and an actual object.” In 
Khomyakov's own unique words, it pertains to the will to 
judge between the imaginary representation, or the ya i of 
menya (the I and from me), and the actual perception of a 
real object, the ya, no ne ot menya (the I, but not from me).™ 
The content to which the mind in an act of the will assents 
is given by belief, which he denominates the zryaches!’ razuma 
(vision of mind) or razumnaya zryachest (intelligible 
vision).” This visibility of mind is nothing other than intui- 
tion, and, in this conception, belief thus becomes the organ 
of faculty of the mind, which grasps concrete reality in itself. 
Belief can be either natural or supernatural, depending on 
whether it grasps sensual and intellectual reality or supra- 
rational, mystical reality. It furthermore enjoys a double 
moment, From the side of the knowing subject, it brings the 
will before an actual reality, which serves to activate its 
assent, On the side of the object, it is the immediate appre- 
hension of an object in its actuality, thus contributing what 
Khomyakov labels the “mystical element” in knowledge. It 
is precisely this element of immediacy that distinguishes 
belief from reason, the one differing from the other as matter 
from form." Radlov succinctly summarizes Khomyakov's view 
‘on the operations of the integral mind, noting that “belief 
zives the living content to the mind, the will divides the 
domain of fantastic representation from the domain of the 
objective world, while reason finds abstract law in the content 
of knowledge." 











while Radlow 
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23 Vladimir Sergeevich Soloviev 


One of the chief heirs to the early Slavophile tradition, as 
ed to Russian thought by Kireevsky and Khomyakov, 
is clearly Vladimir Sergeevich Soloviev (1853-1900), who 
not only incorporates their teaching into his own, but, in 
‘expanding upon it, makes it the very cornerstone of his sub- 
sequent speculative system. In his major epistemological 
monographs, Filosofshie nachala tsel'nogo znaniya (Philo- 
sophical principles of integral knowledge)" and Kritika 
otelechennyk nachal (Citi of abstract principles),” he 
clearly follows the lead of Kireevsky and Khomyakov, con- 
trasting integral knowledge with abstract, logical thinking, 
the one characteristic of the East the other prevailing in the 
West. Furthermore, he states that the former type of thinking 
belongs to the primordial intellect, owing to its intuitive 
character, while reflective or abstract thought arises only sub- 
sequently in the mind’s act of self-affirmation." 

In his development of this position, however, Soloviev 
patterns an original conception of integral knowledge accord- 
ing to his novel synthesis of free theosophy (svobodnaya 
teosofiya),” which is the primary focus of his speculative 
attention in his early thought. Examining the various forms 
of human knowledge, he reduces them to three: material, 
formal, and absolute knowledge, which respectively give rise 
to empirical science, philosophy, and theology. Theology, 
according to Soloviev, is the harmonization of the formal and 
positive disciplines, that it, philosophy and empirical science 
providing, as it does, that absolute principle which frees 
‘material knowledge from indistinct matter and formal know!- 
‘edge from empty form. The resultant harmonious blend of 
cognitive form is free theosophy, which is nothing other 
than “an organic synthesis of theology, philosophy, and 

“Sotranie sochnenii V. $, Soloveva {Collected works of V. 8. Soloviev] 
(Brusals, 1966), 1:250-408, 

“bid. 26397. 

‘Radio, “Teoriya znania,” 159. 

MCE. ch 1 of Pllosefhie nachdla in Sobrenie, 125050. 
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experimental science. Soloviev adds that “only such a 
synthesis can contain the integral truth of knowledge: outside 
Of it science, philosophy, and theology are only single parts 
or sides, fragmented organs of knowledge, and thus, not in 
any way adequate to integral truth itself.“ 

Taking a different turn now in his argument, Soloviev 
maintains that free theosophy is the only true philosophy, 
since both empiricism and rationalism, the only other two 
types of philosophy,* are internally flawed. The object of 
empiricism is only the world of appearances as reduced to 
our sensations, while the object of rationalism is merely the 
world of ideas as reduced to our formal thoughts," with 
neither, therefore, arriving at true, objective reality indepen- 
dent of ourselves and our own subjective constitution."* Thus 
taken in themselves, they can only ultimately lead to absolute 
scepticism, The only way out of this impasse is via free 
theosophy, which manages to transcend the difficulties of 
empiricism and rationalism by rooting itself in “mystical” 
knowledge, whose object is the “living reality of beings in 
their internal, lived relationships."* “Mysticism’™* of itself, 
however, as Soloviev notes, does not give a system of true 
philosophy, but serves only as its necessary, but insuficent, 

ia, 290. 

“ia, 

“ibid, 290-308. 


feduce empirical and rational knowledge to merely subjective, psychical 
processes, and we dissent from this position, Unfortunately, however, the 
Scope of this present study does not permit ws to enter into a discussion with 
Soloviev oa this and other points. 
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basis. The reflex of reason or the justification of rational 
thought must be added, plus the confirmation of the empir- 
ical factors, as provided by empirical knowledge, Radlov aptly 
summarizes this view as follows: “mysticism determines the 
superior principle and ultimate aim of philosophical know!- 
edge; empiricism serves as its external base; and rationalism 
is the mediator or general bond of the whole system.” 
From this discussion it becomes clear that Soloviev's 
“mystical knowledge,” ie., intuitive knowledge, is closely 
linked to, if not virtually the same as, Kircevsky's “belief” 
(“faith”) and Khomyakov's variant usage of this term." This 
correspondence is unmistakably evident once we turn to 
Soloviev's Kritika otvlechennykh nachal, and confirm that 
here, in his analysis of the constitutive elements of objective 
knowledge (““object-knowledge"), he specifically considers 
three, namely, “sensation,” “thinking,” and “belief."" Solo- 
viev writes: “We sense the known action of the object, we 
shink its general characteristics, and are convinced of its 
proper or absolute existence.” Sensation and thought, how- 
ever, are only relative or conditional in their respective given- 
nesses as real, factual actions and ideal relations. An absolute 
note with respect to the being of the known object is had 
only in the “mystical,” intuitive element or belief, in which 
its unconditionality as an existent is perceived as credible, 
and, therefore, evocative of conviction." “This belief,” Solo- 
vviev maintains, "is the testimony of our freedom from every. 
thing and, along with this, the expression of our internal bond 
with everything." Without it, that is, were we to have no 
credible assurance of the being of the object, then all we 
would remain with would be the mere, subjective states of 
‘our consciousness, and only absolute scepticism could obtain. 
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Soloviev does not despair before the complexities of know- 
ing that we truly know. On the contrary, objective knowledge 
becomes for him a primary instance of man's fundamental 
freedom and call to creativity. In this type of knowledge, 
man truly acts creatively by giving unity to his otherwise 
chaotic impressions, The triad, “sensation-thinking-belicf” is 
now subject to a fundamental transformation by Soloviev, 
and comes to read “belief-representation-creativity,"* which 
clearly parallels Khomyakov's triad, “belief-reasoa-will."* In 
belief we confess our intuitive grasp of the real and find the 
‘matter of our knowledge; in the formal representation of the 
real we find a synergy or mutual, concertive activity of man 
as a constituting and knowing subject and of the object as a 
constituted and known object; and in the creative act, we 
witness man's free “yes,” his affirmative, judicative response 
before the real. 

Soloviev adds another important point to his conception 
of integral knowledge, namely, the element of the pan-unity 
of the entire created order, which entails man's own integral 
bond with creation, and which, in his view, is also the onto- 
logical condition making all knowledge possible. It is pre- 
cisely the weakness of merely abstract knowledge, Soloviev 
maintains, that it dissolves the "bond of the knower with the 
all, with the all-one,” thereby “pulling the knowing subject 
away from his true felationships" and precluding any truly 
integral knowledge for him. 

‘Also like Kireevsky and Khomyakov, Soloviev upholds 
the view that a truly integral knowledge is ultimately impos- 
sible apart from the integral life, in which one finds an active 
harmonization and synthesis of man in his totality, of man’s 
reason, will, and sentiment, that is, in other words, that 
coalescence of the elements of man’s personality which alone 
‘guarantees man's openness to the depths and plentitude of 
the real. The animus of this integral life is none other than 
love. It is, accordingly, in love that one must center one’s life 
in order to chart the way to integral truth. 

32442, 

HCE, Radio's observation in “Teosiya snaniya,” 163. 
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24 Further Developments in Florensky 


‘That Florensky is firmly implanted in the Slavophile tradi- 
tion is evidenced by the many themes he treats in common 
with Kireevsky, Khomyakov, and Soloviev. This is especially 
true in the case of the theory of integral knowledge, whose 
overtones are heard on virtually every page of The Pillar 
and Foundation of Truth. This particular epistemological 
interpretation of human cognition, which highlights belief as 
an independent source of knowledge, is an original feature of 
Russian thought. It is, however, marred by a basic equivocation 
concerning the meaning of belief and a failure to demarcate 
clearly the realm of natural reason from the supernatural 
realm of gratuitous grace and infused knowledge. Though 
he himself never directly treats the theories of Kireevsky, 
Khomyakov, and Soloviev, in his magnum opus Florensky 
does much to bring greater clarity to this discussion, as will 
become evident during the course of this study. 

Without going into further detail in regard to what his 
critique of them might have been were he to have embarked 
upon such a review of their teaching, it suffices at this point 
just to indicate the apparent additions he contributes to the 
theory of integeal knowledge. First of all, he extends the 
application of the ‘integral knowledge” (se!’n0e 
znanie) to other thinkers besides those in strictly Russian and 
eastern traditions. This terminus technicus of Russian philoso- 
phy now is applied to describe the philosophical strivings of 
all philosophers who abjure, and forthrightly reject the uni- 
laterality of rationalism, Florensky makes this application 
for the first time in his previously cited study on the Platonic 
and idealist roots of European philosophy.” He specifically 
draws attention to Plato as an example of one who searches 
for integral knowledge. Secondly, Florensky underscores that 
integral knowledge is attained only via the antinomic struc- 
ture of the mind, a position first maintained in his examina 
tion of Kantian antinomism' and subsequently much enlarged 
upon in The Pillar and Foundation of Truth. 


CE, p. 39, esp. nn. 60 and 62 above. 
SCE. p. 39 above. 
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3. EccLesiaurry 


Florensky develops the concrete articulation of his meth- 
‘odological axiom concerning the primacy of experience in 
religious speculation—a consideration by no means extraneous 
to his position on integral knowledge 2s an offshoot of the 
integral life—in conjunction with his understanding of “eccle- 
siality” (sserkounost’)." Ecclesiality, to his mind, is none other 
than'the stance that religious truth is graspable only in the 
context of ecclesial life, or, more specifically, in the experience 
of divine worship, which is the heart and pulse beat of this 
life Here Florensky harks back to Khomyakov, whom he 
cited in his earlier, youthful study, Ecclesiological Materials, 
as follows: “Only he understands the Church who understands 
the Liturgy. 

‘An introspective view into the human soul, however, re- 
veals that man has a natural inability to grasp immediately 
and fully the totality of divine revelation, or to give a fully 
adequate response to it in all its diverse aspects. The ecclesial 
life at the root of all truly spiritual, and not merely bio- 
logical, vitalstic existence,” essentially transcends man at the 
same time that he participates in it. He does not have an 
integral vision of it, but only apprehends partial truths con- 
cerning it. However, from his real experience of categoreal 
truth in the depths of his soul, he is led to affirm as the basis 
and norm of this assertory truth an all-embracing, transcen- 
dental Truth, that is at once eternal, one, and divine. Simul- 
taneously, he becomes fully cognizant of his need for an un- 
failing wellspring and support to sustain him in his search 
for truth, whence his appeal to the Church of the living God 
as the pillar and foundation of trath.” 

“PFT, 5. 


“PPT, 118. In PFT, 299, Florensky, using another analogy, writes that 
“divine worship is the flower of ecclesia! life and, along with this, its root 
what 





and seed.” 

‘“\Bthieriologicheskie materily, 94. 
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transcendent, suprarational source. Cf. PFT, 608 (a. 2). 

‘Florencky’s first reference to 1 Tim 3:15 comes oa PET, 12. 
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Ecclesiality as a life-concept, however, by nature is not 
fully accessible to human season. This thought, previously 
developed by the Slavophiles, Kireevsky and Khomyakov," 
follows from the fact that the phenomenon of life as such 
is an irreducible datum, and therefore one incapable of strict 
definition and logical formulation. Being itself an ultimate 
reality, it is not analyzable into smaller components. 

‘A problem immediately presents itself, however, If life 
indeed is ultimately unanalyzable, how then does one deter- 
mine the quality of life in general and of ecclesiality in 
particular? What criterion or criteria can be applied to de- 
termine their authenticity? If life as such, and more specific- 
ally, ecclesial life, is inaccessible to human reason, how can 
we answer these questions without begging them? ‘These are, 
indeed, most valid questions, and merit close attention and 
consideration. 











for determining 
the validity of ecclesial life is both unfair and injudicious. 
Most likely it is owing to his otherwise laudable confessional 
loyalty that Florensky imputes a lack of spiritual life and 
depth to Catholicism and Protestantism. This view, however, 
has justly elicited the stern dissent of his critics and admirers, 
both Orthodox and non-Orthodox alike." His discourse, based 
as it is on a distinction between external and internal criteria 
of ecclesiality, seems especially misplaced. He tries to show 
that the respective Catholic and Protestant jutidical and 
scientific understandings of ecclesiality are restrictively con- 
fined to the domain of the concept, to which ecclesial life by 
its very nature cannot be confined. Catholicism with its 
appeals to the hierarchy and magisterium and Protestantism 
with its sola Scriptura doctrine, apply, according to Floren- 
sky, solely extralife criteria for determining ecclesiality, 

“PET, 5, 608 (9. 2) 

PET, 

“CE, eg. Berdyaey, “Stilizovannoe pravoslavie,” 115, and Elémire 
Zolla, “inteotazione” of the Islan edition ‘of PET (La colonna e il fonder 
tmenio della vera (Milen: Rosco, 1974], 26). For examples of Florensky’s 
disparaging remarks, see PFT, 6f, 58, 2666, 404, 765 (n. 639). 
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which as such demands internal, life criteria for determining 
viability. Orthodoxy, on the other hand, takes no recourse, 
in Florensky's opinion, to spheres beyond life itself. From 
the Orthodox perspective, since life is undefinable, so also is 
ecclesiality incapable of conceptual determination and beyond 
the scope of criteria restricted to the conceptual plane. 

Insofar as no concept can ever be fully commensurate 
with the phenomenon of life, Florensky is justified in stressing 
the indeterminate character of ecclesiality. He is also correct 
in regarding the very indeterminateness of ecclesiality as a 
decisive proof of its vitality. But is he entirely justified in his 
distrust of extrinsic valuations of ecclesiality? And does not 
Orthodoxy also employ them? Does it not have a hierarchical, 
organizational structure? And does it really relegate Sacred 
Scripture to only a secondary, supporting role and not to a 
foundational and normative one? And do Catholics really 
consider all free stirrings of the Spirit as “uncanonical,” or 
Protestants as “unscientific”? On the basis of Florensky's 
own experiential criterion his judgments here seem to defy 
the facts. Granted that the experience of Christianity in 
Catholicism and Protestantism is different from that in Ortho- 
doxy, and granted that one might rightly question, depending 
‘on one’s point of view, whether all Christian denominations 
possess all the desired, divinely willed ecclesial structures and 
elements for the full breadth and depth of ecclesial experi- 
ence, it still would definitely be an extreme position to de- 
clare that non-Orthodox bodies are deficient in vital, spiritual 
life. But considering the age Florensky was writing in, his 
position probably is not all that surprising, though he would 
appear nonetheless to be reverting to positions previous to 
the daring genius of Vladimir Soloviev, who signaled new 
horizons for ecumenical rapprochement, and would even 
seem to be at odds with his own subsequently detailed views 
concerning the transcendental oneness of all religions. 

‘The very indeterminateness and fluidity of ecclesiality 
indicate the need for some extrinsic points of reference such 
as hierarchical approbation and scriptural conformity for 
guidance in determining true viability in its regard. These 
considerations are not extraneous but are directly relevant 
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since from the viewpoint of faith they are equally revealed 
by God and willed by Him to guide us in this matter. Floren- 
sky's basic point, nonetheless, remains unchallenged and re- 
tains its poignant validity, For a faithful description, ecclesial 
life qua life needs dynamic, experiential concepts, ones which 
are also somewhat indeterminate in themselves, so that no 
aspect of its authentic vitality may be obscured or stifled, 
of its full import in any way be underestimated, He suggests 
that the best we can do is to resort to concepts borrowed from 
biology and aesthetics. Some possible examples, admittedly 
ambiguous, could be “new life” and “life in the Spirit’ 
decide upon some acceptable criteria for 
ticity or truthvalue of this “new life” 
and “life in the Spirit"—his chosen concepts for shedding light 
‘on the nature of ecclesiality—Florensky, continuing in the same 
general line of reasoning that they should be of the internal 
order, that is, not extrinsic to life, proposes spiritual beauty 
as the best criterion of ecclesiality and the surest indication 
and gauge of its authenticity and truthfulness." We might, 
of course, immediately enquire whether Florensky does not 
thereby confuse conceptual orders. Simply put, how can a 
primary notion from aesthetics like beauty be employed as 
an epistemological criterion for determining authenticity in 
ecclesiality? 

An answer to this difficulty is hinted at in the objection 
Bishop Feodor raises in regard to Florensky's proposal of 
beauty as the most suitable criterion of ecclesiality.” If the 
needed criterion must be, like ecclesiality, indeterminate, why, 
this hierarch asks, should we restrict ourselves to beauty? Can 
we not find other equally indeterminate criteria? Would not 
“goodness” ot even “truthfulness” itself equally suffice? The 
answer to this basic query concerning the possibility of other 
criteria is, of course, yes. Florensky’s criterion of beauty and 
Bishop Feodor's criteria of truthfulness and goodness all wit- 
ness to the existence and bearing of spiritual life for man. 
But do they share a common feature? Is there something that 

“PFT, 7f. Cf. also Adriano Dell'Asta, “La bellezza splendore del vero” 
[Beeuty, the splendor of the true], Rassia Cristiana, 174 (1980): 32-53. 
“Bishop Feodor, “Review,” 146f. 
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can unite them as well as distinguish them? And if so, in 
what does this factor of commonality and distinction consist? 
Looking carefully, we can see that each—beauty, truth- 
fulness, goodness—corresponds with one of the traditional, 
transcendental properties of being. These properties are dif. 
ferent formalities from under which we can articulate the 
plenitude of being. They are properly transcendentals, be- 
cause they are of absolutely unlimited extension, and are 
both convertible and coterminous with being itself. They do 
not as such add something to being that it does not already 
have, but only a relation of reason to being itself." The mind 
before being sees it as truth in relation to the intellect, as 
good in relation to the will, and as beauty in relation to itself 
as a whole. Accordingly, truthfulness, goodness, and beauti- 
fulness, themselves, serve as transcendental criteria of being. 
But what, it may be objected, is the precise relevance of 
this discussion? Its point is simply to make clear that Floren- 
sky and Bishop Feodor are asking for transcendental criteria 
for determining the existence of spiritual life and for mea- 
suring its intensity. Neither of them make this explicit in their 
reasonings however. Bishop Feodor, moreover, who is on 
the right track with his initial objection, veers off it when, 
after suggesting the transcendental criterion of truthfulness, 
cites instead only a determinate one, the Nicaean Creed, for 
making an actual determination in any one case, thus literally 
switching discourses in mid-sentence™ and reverting back to 
the very extrinsic type of criterion that Florensky is striving 
to supplant. It is not that Florensky would say that the 
Nicaean Creed should not enter into the picture, since it most 
assuredly does express those faith convictions we would 
expect to find in anyone professing to live a Christian exist- 
ence and spirituality. It is only that Florensky would object 
that it is inadequate in its very conceptual character, and can- 
not, in the final analysis, fully attend to its purpose, as the 
‘We prescind from 1 consideration of the other remaining. cassia traa- 
seendeatal, namely oneness or unity. This propery adds osly negation t 
bring, insofar as it excludes all that ie other than being. For a succact treat 
ment ofthe transcendentals, see E, Coreth, MetspBysics (New York: Herder 


& Herder, 1968), 120-46. 
"Bishop Feodor, “Review,” 146f. 
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reality it secks to indicate is much broader, and, indeed, lies 
beyond its conceptual grasp. 

Florensky hitel, towne, has still to address and resolve 
all the issues. We may grant that he can resort to beauty to 
settle accounts with truth, at least on the transcendental 
level. But we may rightly object that in concrete ciscum- 
stances this criterion, or any other transcendental criterion for 
that matter, is not too helpful. Can we not point to famous 
heretics who in their own way were also masters of the 
spiritual life? And what about those who may expound the 
right truth but are deficient in the spiritual life? In their very 
indeterminateness, in their very transcendentality, these cri- 
teria appear almost empty, and, indeed, give the impression of 
being decidedly inoperable, Just to cite them as deciding 
factors is to beg the question. But to make them work we 
must enter into matters of proportionality, and determine 
the proportions of truth, goodness, and beauty at stake in any 
given case. And that means appealing to external sources of 
judgment like conformity to creedal statements, authentic 
teaching, and revelation—all considerations Florensky wants 
to avoid in order to come to a final determination." There is, 
however, no other alternative open to us and no other avenue 
of a 

i does, indeed, have an important point to make 
and a profound insight to convey. Ecclesiality, the life of the 
Church in the Spirit, cannot be fully Gj 
or can concerning it be resolved by conceptual 
apparatus alone, In this sense, his favoring transcendental 
titeria for describing and discussing ecclesial life is most 
appropriate and entirely correct. His analysis is weak only 
insofar as he does not delve into and treat the crucial problem 
of proportionality in religious truth, goodness, and beauty, a 

em which his own position implies, but which he him- 
self never appears to consider. He may not have been oblivious 
to it, but in bypassing it, he neglects to place in proper relief 
the legitimate role extrinsic criteria of judgment have to play 
in resolving cases of conflict. 

He is also most trenchant when he stresses that we come 


"For 2 similar discussion, see p. 29, esp. n. 24 above. 
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to the spiritual life and begin to confess its truth only with 
existential contact, and not by any form of discursive reason- 
ing. This new life isa primary, irreducible datum accessible only 
in experience, which can mean nothing to those who have not 
shared in it, In this light, his dictum: “Orthodoxy manifests 
itself; it does not prove itself,”* which otherwise might have 
the dull ring of a slogan, indced resonates a profound and 
irrefutable truth of the spiritual life, In other words, to know 
Orthodoxy, or for that matter any religion, is to have an 
immediate experience of it. Without this indispensable experi- 
ence, the spititual quest of the naturally religious soul becomes 
little more than what Sartrean logic reduces to a vain and 
futile passion of the mind. 

Florensky's emphasis on the primacy of experience, espe- 
cially in its conjunction with the Church and ecclesial life, 
has, most unfortunately, occasioned charges of subjectivism 
against him by some of his critics, M. Tareev, to cite a good 
example, upbraids Florensky for not pursuing a truly Christian 
philosophy, but only an excessively personal, spiritualist one.” 
Zenkovsky criticizes Florensky in a similar vein, stating "Flor- 
ensky places too much emphasis on ‘personal religious ex- 
perience,’ seeking to draw from it everything necessary for 
his theological and philosophic system.’”* But, to our mind, 
both Tareev and Zenkovsky are too severe in their judgments. 
Florensky may give the appearance of being an eclectic at 
times, yet his underlying motivation, insofar as he is seeking 
experiential corroboration of his theses, seems basically above 
reproach, He is merely striving to show the broad range of 
possible experiences in some way or other touching upon his 

"PPT, 8. Yean. later, Sergius Bulgskor would reecho Floreshy’'s 
thoughts concerning the ultimate indfinaility of the Church and ccesal 
life and the primacy of experience in deliberations aboot ther watur when 
in The Onbodox Chureb (New York and Milwaukee: Morehouse Publishing, 
1938; translation of the 1932 French orginal), be writes (p 12): “There 
can thus be no sitisfacory and complete definition of the Church. “Come 
and see’—one recognizes the Church only by experience, by grace, by 
participation in its life. This is why befote making any formal dfiation, the 
Church must be conceived ia its mystical being. underlying all definitions, 
but lazer than them all.” 

HM, Taree, "Novoe bogoslovie” (The new theology], TM, 2 (1917) 
333; 168-224. Sce ep. pe 214. 

zenkovsky, Itoriya, 2417; Eng. ed, 878. 
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problematic and therefore meriting mention, if not complete 
accounting.” 

Florensky himself goes to great length to disavow any 
subjectivistic moment to his conception of philosophy. To his 
mind, it is not enough to philosophize about religion—one 
must rather philosophize in religion." Without such an ap- 
proach to religion “from within,” the religious sphere as a 
datum for philosophical prise de conscience remains foreign 
to the philosopher's ken, 

This particular fashioning of the philosophical enterprise, 
lorensk izes, is anything we abet It only 
stresses the fact that philosophical thought must needs be 
personal thought, “thought characteristically correlating a 
given object with a given subject."" “Thinking,” he main- 
tains, “is an unceasing synthesis of the known with a knower, 
and, consequently, is deeply and through and through pene- 
trated by the energies of the knowing personality. As such, it 
cannot be abstract, colorless, and impersonal, ‘an acknowledg- 
ment in general,’ since I know that it is I who takes careful 
stock of reality.”"* Only a person can dialectically concert 
with reality, penetrate into its secret recesses, and derive mean- 
ing for himself from it. It is this thinking subject who becomes 
Florensky's “methodological I,” the inquiring ego at the heart 
and focus of dialectical thought in search of meaning in life.” 
Its task is eminently personal, and is radically misconstrued 
if imputed to be solely psychologistic. This “methodological 
however, Florensky maintains, does not do its work all by 
itself. The discovery of meaning in life is a collaborative effort 
of man in relationship with others, the project, therefore, of a 


is well to recall Florensy’s words to Belyi, that 
igation of concepts and the syathesis of heterogeneous 
materials” (Vestn, 114 (1974): 166). 

*'Razum i dialektike,” 95. 

MBid, 96. 

‘Ibid. These themes of Florensky are, interestingly enough, the very 
corps of Gabe Marc's eonrption of phlsopy. Howeve, Ia al 
probability, there was a0 direc influence of Florensky on Marcel, as 
Florensky’s thought is relatively unknowa in the West. Indeed, it is often 
wwaknown in the East 

"Bid, 97. 
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“methodological we” conspiring in its proper “methodological 
environment” for the attainment of authentic insight.” 


4, Tse LANGUAGE OF METAPHYSICS 


Florensky, as we have seen, views method in philosophy 
as dialectics, ‘But he also would not disagree with Alfred 
North Whitehead, who says the epigraph of John Henry 
Cardinal Newman's An Essay in Aid of a Grammar of Assent, 
itself a citation from Saint Ambrose, should be every met 
physician's motto." This epigraph reads: “Non in dialectica 
complacuit Deo salvum facere populum suum." (It was not 
by dialectics that God vouchsafed to save His people.) Flor- 
ensky's understanding of dialectics is not that of its usual 
sense of sheer, logical disputation, but centers around a lived 
contact with reality which transcends man's powers of con. 
ceptualization. Man's dialectical exercises are necessarily 
adequate and cannot salve his intellectual unrest nor bring 
him the final happiness he so ardently seeks, Without any 
qualms about transgressing the proper bounds of philosophy, 
Florensky candidly acknowledges the inherent deficiencies of 
dialectical thought, and confesses faith in the living God 
and life in the Church as the sole means for overcomin, 
these limitations and for bringing man to his proper end, 
life in God. 

The very titles of Florensky's letters, “Doubt,” “Light of 
Truth,” “Contradiction,” “The Creature,” “Sophia,” “Friend- 
ship,” indicate that throughout his masterwork he treats of 
ultimate, irreducible realities and mysteries beyond the full 
conceptual powers of man. The inherent insufficiencies of 
dialectics and language to express these phenomena in a com- 
pletely adequate manner obviously entail that his elaborations 
can never be final in themselves, and can, at best, be only 
suggestive. Florensky’s philosophical and religious specula- 
tions accordingly remain open-ended, as evidenced in the very 
fact of his “letter-writing.” 

“Ibid. 


“Alfred North Whitehead, Adventures i Ideas (New York: Free Press, 
1967) 295. 
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“That his chosen form of philosophical exposition is a 
more informal, essay style, however, does not mean that his 
speculations are any less profound. Quite the contrary; 
penetrating insights abound on his pages, and often they are 
expressed by means of a difficult and baffling conceptual 
apparatus that can be both technical and poetic at the same 
time. Indeed, such is the nature of his sophiological specula- 
tions, and precisely on this account they lend themselves to 
the charge of Gnosticism. Florensky frankly admits this, but 
rejoins that he intends them only as “wretched schemata for 
what is experienced in the soul.” 

‘The intrinsic deficiencies of language notwithstanding, 
Florensky observes that man still undergoes a compelling urge 
to bring to light and express his lived experience of a more 
foundational and transcendent truth, conceived to be at the 
root of his very existence in space and time, By spontaneous, 
religious instinct, he naturally appeals to the Godhead for 
divine assistance and illumination in this endeavor. For the 
Christian Florensky, this means taking special recourse to the 
Holy Spirit as the Light of Truth and eternal source of our 
enlightenment. With a restrained yet evident stir of emotion, 
Florensky expresses this central thought as follows: “All the 
perplexities, difficulties, and torments of our life are gathered 
around the Holy Spirit; yet all our hopes ate found in His 
revelation." 






5. THe Work oF Ascesis 


If the search for a criterion of ecclesiality leads us to the 
domain of the beautiful and that of spiritual beauty in par- 
ticular, it becomes apparent that ultimately we must turn 
‘our attention to the masters of spiritual beauty to clarify our 
understanding of ecclesiality. These masters, the holy fathers 
and confessors of the faith, the venerable martyrs, and all 
other saintly men and women, indeed, are the best evidences 
of a truth transcendent to themselves, as their heroic virtue 

“PFT, 324 
‘PET, 140, and Schmemann, Ulsimate Questions, 170. 
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and sanctity can never be fully explained on a purely natural 
basis alone. These are the ones, who, according to the Sermon 
‘on the Mount (Mt 5:8), have been blessed with the vision 
of God owing to their purity of heart. Florensky picks up 
this biblical teaching which is also a recurrent theme in 
patristic literature," and in his search for the foundations of 
truth, develops a unique epistemological point of view high- 
lighting integral knowledge as a fruit of ascesis and as a 
concomitant feature of spiritual beauty. If integral knowl- 
edge and, moreover, the vision of God itself await only those 
who are pure of heatt, it is not surprising that Florensky, in 
his analysis of the cognitive process, concentrates his interest 
not so much on the intellect as such but more on the heart as 
the organ of spicitual perception." “The purification of the 
heart,” as he states elsewhere, “gives communication with 
God, and communication with God puts straight and organizes 
the entire personality of the ascetic [podvizbnik}."™ 

In his first letter, “Two Worlds,” Florensky attempts to 
justify this position’ further with an analysis of a gospel 
passage, Matthew 11:27-30, which in his view has a predomi- 
nantly cognitive meaning.” Indeed, he states that the entire 
cleventh chapter of Matthew represents a marked contrast 
between two types of knowledge, “labored” and “spiritual” 
knowledge," the one burdened and handicapped by the in- 
herent insufficiencies of natural reason, the other loosed from 
these bonds owing to the victory of the Spirit, the fruit of 
the synergy or working together of human ascesis and divine 
grace. Though a careful examination of this chapter, espe- 
cially its last four verses (vv. 27-30)," would not appear to 








“Tomés Spidltk, SJ, Le spivimalitd de POriest chrésien (Rome: Poati- 
ficium Tostitutum Orientaliam Stadiorum, 1978), 141. 

‘SFloreasky notably makes this point’ in his philological analysis of the 
Russian word, sselomudrie, which translates “chastity,” and which he in turn 
understands as “purty of heart." Its two roots, sielo.madre, literally mean 
“wholewise," therefore indicating that in the traditional Russian conscious- 
ness “purity” carries the sense of “integral wisdom.” Cf. PET, 268f, 534-39. 

“PFT, 271, and “Dukh i plot,” 73. 

"PFT, 12f. The gospel passage in question is the one prescribed for the 
‘moleben (prayer) service for a venerable man in Byzantine ritual. 

MPET, 6osf. 

Me 11:27-30 reads: 
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bear out this view, and would seem more to indicate that 
Florensky is giving not so much an exegetical, as an cisegeti- 
cal interpretation of the text, this does not mean that his 
accommodation of the passage is without merit. On the con- 
tary, he gives valuable new indications for its possible appli 
cations to the troubled human situation, especially as it refers 
to questions of doubt and intellectual despair. His epistemo- 
logical point is both clear and opportune. The Divine Word 
alone reveals to us the mystery of the Holy Trinity and all 
heavenly truth, and alone takes upon Himself our doubts 
and despairs. Burdened down with a “labored,” limited and 
imperfect knowledge, we find our sole consolation and intel- 
lectual relief, that is to say, our true spiritual beautitude and 
knowledge, in the fiducial abandon of faith, animated by 
sincere love of God. 

‘The point of Florensky’s discussion of Matthew 11 is the 
underscoring of the fact that human reason, if left to its own 
devices and resources, cannot lighten its own intellectual but- 
dens and resolve its own doubts, It may struggle in earnest, 
but without opening up to the workings of divine grace in 
moral and ascetical struggle, its inquictude continues un- 
abated. One may readily agree with this basic point but still 
seriously question whether Florensky can readily draw sup- 
port for his thesis on ascesis and the intellectual life from 
this text. As an exegesis his analysis is strained and implau- 

(27) All things bave been delivered to Me by My Father; snd no one 
knows the Son except the Father, and no one knows the Father except the 
Soa sod any one to whom the Son chooses to revel Him. 

(Gs) Come to: Me, all who labor and are besvy laden, and 1 will give 
you rest. (29) Take ‘My yoke pon you, and learn from Me; for 1am 
ill find rest for your souls. (30) For 





is apparent that we are here dealing with two, different pericopes. 

which has been described as "a. meteor from the 
wwe may say, more dtectly of an epistemological nature. 
However, the later pericope (wv. 28-30), it would stem, docs not directly 
deal with knowledge as such, Florensky accommodates its’meaning when he 
distinguishes “labored” from “spiritual” knowledge. The weary end. bor- 
dened in the text are the poor who have the good news proclaimed to 
them; the yoke and burden of our Lord refer to personal submission to the 
reign of God. Cf, John L McKenzie, SJ., “The Gospel according to 
Matthew." The Jerome Biblical Commentary (Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice- 
Hall, 1968), 2:83. 
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sible, though it may, from an eisegetical point of view, be an 
acceptable accommodation of its literal meaning. 

‘When we turn to the religious sphere and spiritual domain, 
questions of praxis, of moral struggle, and of ascetical exer- 
ise are not irrelevant to the quests of the intellect. Indeed, 
the role of moral conversion in sharpening spiritual vision 
and expanding its horizons is of central importance." The 
religious life—Christianity’s in pasticular—is not a mere system 
of ideas, logically proved and systematically expounded. 
Precisely as life, to know it as true requires, as Florensky's 
close friend, Alexander Elchaninov, as a respected priest 
serving the Russian émigré community in France would one 
day advise youth," more than intellectual effort alone. It de- 
mands moral living, ascesis, purification of heart and mind, 
and prayer. 





"For a discussion of the role of conversion in thought, of. Bemard J. F- 
Lonergan, SJ, Method ix Theology (London: Dartos, Longman & Te 
1971), passim, esp. p. 131. 

“Alexander Elchaninov, Zepiti [Jottings}, 3rd ed. (Paris: YMCA Press, 
1962), 113, 119f, An English translation exists under the ttle of The Diary 
of Russian Priest (London: Faber & Fabec, 1967). 








His ormari aut mori, (Be crowned of these oF die.) 





Part Two 


FLORENSKY’S 
ANTINOMIC CONCEPTION 
OF TRUTH 


CHAPTER III 


The Experience of Truth 


To pose the problem of truth for Florensky means to 
inquire into the experience of truth.’ Apart from experiential 
contact with data to be known there can be no knowledge, 
since all knowledge essentially is a knowledge of an objective 
datum as given only in experience, Quite clearly, Florensky 
refers not to the subjectivistic experience of mere egotistical 
feeling, but to experience in its intentional dimension as a 
coordination of the subjective pole of a thinking subject and 
the objective pole of a known object. Intentional coordina- 
tion does, nonetheless, entail feeling in the knowing subject. 
In the experience of truth, this feeling may be either positive 
or negative. If positive, it is called certitude, and if negative, 
it gives rise to doubt. The problem of truth, thus, becomes 
one with the problem of doubt and certitude in our knowing, 
and it is around them that all probings and yearnings for 
authentic contact with the real revolve, Indeed, the mark of 
truth is certitude, and as long as doubt persists the grasping 
of truth eludes and unsettles us. 








1. Ts Poyvatency oF Trurit 
True to his methodological principle which stresses con- 
crete experience as the necessary point of departure for philo- 


*The problematic of this chapter is found in Floreasky’s second letter, 
‘which treats the phenomenon of doubt. Cf. PFT, 15.50. 
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sophical reflection,’ Florensky begins his discussion of doubt 
and certitude with an etymological digression on the word, 
“truth” as found in various languages.” His excursus is by no 
means beside the point, because he tries to illuminate the fact 
that the manifold modes in which truth has been experienced 
by diverse peoples throughout the course of time are uniquely 
expressed in the particular words themselves for truth. 


1.1 The Ontological Moment 


‘The Russian word for truth, istina, clearly highlights what 
Florensky labels the ontological moment of truth. Literally, 
isting means “that which is,” and is the substantive form of 
the verb, est”, meaning “is.” Truth in the Russian conscious- 
ness accordingly is an existent, Yet, it needs a further deter- 
mination if all misunderstandings ‘are to be avoided. Since 
not all that exists is true, istina must more specifically cor- 
respond with real being, just as a figure to its type. Figments 
of the imagination and lies also exist, but not truly. They 
have only a simulated, would-be being, and do no more that 
mimic and mock the reality of true being, of the truly existent.* 


This understanding of truth as the really existent receives 
additional support, Florensky adds, if we dig deeper into 
the roots of the Russian verbal form, “is.” Est’, according to 
Florensky and other linguists, contains the Sanskrit root, as, 
which equally connotes the concepts of “breathing” and 
“being alive.” Thus, from an etymological point of view, the 
Russian word for ‘to be” catties the additional meanings of 
“to breathe” and, more abstractly speaking, “to be alive.” 
‘That “truth,” “life,” and “existence” are connected in primi- 
tive Slavic consciousness is a fact of no little import. Indeed, 
Florensky avers that the conjunction of these three concepts 
jin the depths of Russian consciousness constitutes the origi- 
nality of Russian philosophical intuition, which has largely 

2Ch, pp. 5154 above 

Cf, PFT, 15-22. 


‘Solovier gives a detailed discussion of this point in Kritibe orslechemnykh 
nachal, in. Sobrenie, 2:192-95. 
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been absorbed in the search for “living,” integral knowledge 
and in the exposition and interpretation of the world as an 
organic whole: 





12 The Gnoseological Moment 


‘The Greeks, on the other hand, concentrated their atten- 
tion more on the gnoseological or epistemological moment 
of truth, Their word for truth, altbeta has a possible, two- 
fold meaning, depending upon one’s preferred interpretation 
fd mening depmang weno la de 
clements the privative particle, a,” thus rendering it aletheia. 
Two possible etymologies of letheia are offered by Florensky. 
It could come from the verb, Janshanein, meaning. “to be 
hidden” or, “concealed” or from the substantive, “e lethe, 
signifying “forgetfulness” or “unconsciousness.” 
seorlngy, connotes the ideas of “"unconcealedness” and 
“unforgottenness.” 

‘At the same time, the word calls attention to the fact of 
“memory” as the special locus of truth, insofar as truth, 
aletheia, persists on in the mind against the current of for- 
ggetfulness, and is therefore something which overcomes time, 
being at once something not flowing but eternally remem. 
bered. Truth in this way bears the sense of “eternal memory, 
and is, accordingly, most amenable to the Christian dogmatic 
teaching conceming Christ as the Eternal Logos or Word of 
the Father. The fact that the verb, lanthanein in its middle 
mood also acquires the special sense of “to drop from 
memory” or “to forget” Florensky further adduces to sub- 
stantiate his interpretation, since the addition of the privative 

ic alters its sense to “not to drop from memory” or 











1.3. The Juridical Moment 


‘The Latin word for truth, veritas, highlights still another 
*PET, 17, 614f. 
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indispensable clement in the experience of truth. The primor- 
dial meaning of fis Sanskrit toot, vr, tefers to the cali 
sphere, as indicated in the Sanskrit word, vratam, which 
means a “sacred action.” Unmistakable remnants of the ori- 
ginal sense of this root remain in both dead and modern 
languages. The Russian word for “faith,” 
testifies to this, as well as the title, 
‘mon to so many languages. The Latin language's multiform 
use of the root var is of particular interest and relevance. 
Three type-words which demonstrate this multiformity include 
vereor, verdictum, and veritas itself, meaning “to fear” or “to 
respect,” “verdict,” and “truth,” tespectively. The juridical 
application of the root is especially relevant, since it points 
the way to the central philosophical insight that truth and 
falsity are formally contained in the judgment, that is, in the 
act of affirmation or negation. For this reason, the juridicial 
or judkative moment is by no means a dispensable feature 
of truth, but is rather an intrinsically limensi 

the truth experience, creas a eae: 





1.4 The Historical Moment 


__ The ancient Semites in general and the Hebrews in par- 
ticolar stressed, in their eos the historical, or more poesia 
the theocratic moment of truth, To the Hebrew, truth was 
always the Word of God, and, as God is always faithful to 
His word, the experience of truth becomes one of fiduciality. 
The Hebrew word for truth, emet, is cognate with the verb 
for “to support” and with’ the substantive for “column,” 
among others. Thus, the sense of reliance and security and, 
more abstractly, that of trustworthiness are evoked. The fre. 
quently encountered biblical exclamation, “Amen,” which 
can be variously translated as “my word is sturdy,” “in 
truth,” “so it be,” etc., itself is an obvious derivative of this 
word. In fine, we can, in Hebraic consciousness, rely on truth 
and be assured of it, because it is the faithful word of God. 
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15 An Aside on Heidegger 


Florensky's penchant for etymologies and “etymological 
proofs” is not an entirely unique feature of his thought. Other 
philosophers also resort to them in their philosophical specu- 
lations, In the case of truth, one immediately thinks of Martin 
Heidegger, who is also well-known for his partiality to the 
etymological argument. Indeed, his discussion of truth as 
aletheia is pasticularly relevant. 

While for Florensky, the Greek word aletbeia highlights 
the gnoseological moment of truth insofar as it points to 
“memory” as the locus of truth, for Heidegger it would appear 
primordially to make the ontological dimension of truth 
manifest. Aletheia he variously etymologizes as “uncovered- 
ness" or as “unconcealment.”" To him, truth is nothing other 
than “the manifesiness of the essent,”* which can otherwise 
be defined as “the disclosure of what keeps itself concealed.” 
This concept of truth as a “being-uncovered,” Heidegger 
maintains in Being and Time, primocdially undergirds the 
traditional concept of truth as an adaequatio intellectus et 
rei, which is merely derived from it." Indeed, as he notes 
elsewhere, “the original essence of truth, aletheia (uncon- 
cealment) has changed to correctness. For unconcealment is 
that heart and core, ie. the dominant relation between 
physis and logos in the original sense.” 

This Heideggerian interpretation of the etymological 
significance of aletheia does not, however, invalidate Floren- 
sky's own analysis as such, nor negate its import for the dis- 
cussion of the experience of truth. It only evinces aletheia’s 
‘own basic ambiguity arid its multiple, possible applications 
in the attempt to elucidate this problematic. 








“Being and Time (New York: Harper & Row, 1962), 256-73, passim. 
TAs Introduction 10 Metaphysics (Garden City, NY: Anchor Books, 
1961), 86, 139. 
id, 17. 
"WY bat I: Called Thinking? (New York: Harper & Row, 1968), 19. 
For this discussion see Being and Time, 256-73. 
Nfxtroduction 10 Metaphysics, 159. 
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1.6 Final Summations 


Florensky synthesizes the results of his etymological digres- 
sion by categorizing the various terms for truth as found in 
the four cited languages according to two criteria: whether 
the relation which obtains between truth and reality is an 
immediate one or is mediated through society; and whether 
they refer to the content or the form of truth. He thus indi- 
cates the inherent polyvalent character of truth." Four possi- 
ble shadings of meaning concerning truth are obtained. The 
Russian and Greek terms, istina and aletheia, refer to an 
immediate contact with the given or datum by the knowing 
subject, but with istina underscoring the material content of 
truth and aletheia the formal side of this content. These two 
shadings highlight the more properly philosophical aspect of 
the problem of truth. indoed in teckel ce the Russian 
isting refets to ontological (or ontic, as some would have 
it) truth or the truth of existence. The Greek aletheia, on 
the other hand, concerns logical truth, i, the truth of knowl- 
edge, which properly belongs to the judgment. The socio- 
logical dimension, on the other hand, is more fully put into 
relief by the Latin and Hebrew terms for truth, veritas and 
emet, which both indicate the mediating role of society and 
social forms in the process of knowing truth. Since truth for 
the Hebrew is God's faithful word, he points to the material 
content of truth, whereas the Roman emphasizes the formal, 
judicative dimension of the problem of truth. The immediate 
conclusion to be drawn from this discussion of Florensky is 
clear: The fact of truth eludes easy articulation, and, indeed, 
with its wealth of meaning and suggestive multidimension- 
ality, essentially transcends the capacities of human reason to 
capture its essence in any one, determinate concept. 
Nonetheless, care must be taken not to overstress the 
importance of Florensky's etymological digression.” It is 
MCE, the discussion of this point in Altissimo Costante, Gli elementi 
tradicional della contemplecionenelPinterbretcione filosofcoseologie di 
Pavel Forenrij [The tational elements of i i 








contemplation in the philosophic. 
‘theological interpretation of Pavel Florensky] (Vicenza, Italy: 1979), 43. 
MCE, once again, Floreasky’s comments, PFT, 783 (a. 773), which 
‘these remarks. See p. 46 (a. 89) above. 
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useful insofar as it is a means for indicating the various, in- 
trinsic dimensions of the experience of truth, but the etymol- 
ogy cannot replace philosophical insight, Etymological con- 
siderations may aid, and even occasion, the intuitive grasp 
of a state of affairs, but intuition as such can never be reduced 
to such a consideration, , 
Etymologies, moreover, never guarantee the attainment 
of philosophical insight, let alone necessarily elucidate present 
meanings on the basis of either the remote or the immediate 
past significance of a term. In the present instance, as we have 
seen, the etymology of aletheia can give rise to insights into 
both the ontological and gnoscological dimensions of truth. 
Bat it cannot be appealed to in order to favor absolutely 
either one of these aspects. For that matter, it does not nec- 
essarily entail any philosophical prise de conscience at all. 


2. TRuTH AS JUDGMENT 


‘Truth, as Florensky clearly shows, is experienced as cer- 
titude," and only on the basis of this particular feeling of 
truth are we in the position to make an affirmative judgment 
concerning its existence and to sppeopcits it, as it were, to 
ourselves. Indeed, apart from the formal judgment concern- 
ing it, the question of truth does not arise, inasmuch as, 
formally spetking, the locus of truth is in the act of judgment, 
Such a judgment, however, as Florensky notes, need not be 
of one set type alone. Judgments, on the contrary, can be 
broadly classified according to whether theit apprehension of 
truth is achieved immediately in direct contact with a given 
or mediately through other intervening judgments. 


MCF, sec. 2.5, pp. 106F below. 
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21 Immediate Judgment or the Self-Evidence of Intuition;* 
Mediate Judgment of Discourse" 


In immediate judgment, according to Florensky, there is 
an intuitive contact with reality that can be of three basic 
types: sense, intellectual, and mystical, depending on the 
type of givenness at issue. In sense intuition we are presented 
with the self-evidence of the external, empirical world, while 
in the case of intellectual intuition we are dealing with the 
knower’s own internal experience, the experience of his own 
consciousness, and his experience of necessary essence, which 
likewise present themselves for immediate judgment. Mystical 
experience, on the other hand, refers to the suprarational, 
metalogical sphere, and is accessible only to the person pre- 
sented with a special vision of it, the mystic, who can, accord- 
ingly, perceive its particular self-evidence. Thus presented, 
Florensky says these three types of intuition may be respec: 
tively labeled: objective, subjective, and objective-subjective. 

The mark of intuition is the self-evidence of the given 
that finds its acknowledgment in the immediate envisagement 
and judgment of the knowing subject who cognizes it. All 
intuition, be it sense, intellectual, or mystical, on the other 
hand, is, according to Florensky, likewise flawed by a common 
element: Its most basic weakness, he stresses, is its “naked” 
or “unjustified givenness.'"" Accordingly, the fact of its imme- 
diateness has, he claims, solely the character of external nec- 
essity, which lends it the air of forced inevitability. It lacks a 
grounded basis because its internal necessity is not given to 
human reason.” Accordingly, it is only a conditional givenness 









parlance as a “presentiment,” 
Instinct. This popular meaning is what is intended by the expression, 
“woman's intuition.” CE. PFT, 30, for Florensky’s tripartite division of in- 
tuition as objective, subjective, and objectivesubjective. 

PET, 30ff 

HCE, the following subsection, pp. 91-100 below. 

PFT, 25. 

in the case of necessary essence, however, we immediately grasp its 
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that does not qualify as episteme, the classical Aristotelian 
designation for the “grounded knowing” of true philosophical 
and scientific knowledge. All it can state is blunt facticity. In 
terms of the principle of identity, it merely states “A is A"; 
it does not at all address the issue why A must be A. Thus, 
as a criterion of givenness, it is ultimately inadequate, since 
it cannot per se occasion certitude. Or, more simply, from its 
"is" no “ought” can be derived" 

Ironically, the principle of identity, which aims for, and 
indeed pretends to have achieved, absolute universality, can 
never decide the question of certitude. It is merely the “spirit 
of death, emptiness, and nothingness." and provides nothing 
more than an “empty schema of self-affirmation,”™ that is 
incapable of synthesis, that is, of affirming or conjoining into 
real, integrative unity other elements distinct from itself. As 
such, it is essentially the “cry of unmasked egoism. 

Florensky gives his reasoning in a dense and enigmatic 
passage. He writes: 


‘The principle of identity, which pretends to enjoy 
absolute universality, is found to obtain decidely no- 
where. It justifies its claim in its factual givenness, 
but every givenness, toto genere, in fact confutes it, 
always and everywhere infringing upon it both in 
space and in time, Each A, by excluding all other ele- 
ments, is excluded by all of them; indeed if each of 
them for A is only non-A, then also A in respect to 
non-A is only non-non-A. From the point of view of 
the principle of identity, all being, though wishing to 
affirm itself, in point of fact only annihilates itself, 
making itself an aggregate of such elements, whereof 
each is a center of negation and only of negation, In 

internal acesity, and its very sef-evidence is its justification. A dealed 
ecusioe of this problematic will follow immediately in the next sub- 
{Sceuon (222) in connection with our Pretenttion of the thorny problem 
of intellectual intuition. 

















‘SPET, 26. Agsin, the qualifying remarks given in n. 20 above should 
be borne in mind. Cf. also, sec. 24, pp. 103-5 below. 
PFT, 27. 
PFT, 28. 
bid. 
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such fashion, all being is sheer negation, one grand 
“No.” 


What is baflling is that Florensky conceives the principle of 
identity only in the negative terms of emptiness and nothing- 
ness. How can this be? As perplexing as his stance may at 
first approach seem, it is, in fact, rather traditional, even if 
his argumentation is not. What it presupposes is a developed, 
‘metaphysical understanding and appreciation of the full mean- 
ing and import of the principle of identity. This principle 
only formalizes the metaphysical insight into the transcendental 
unity of all being. Being, insofar as it is, is essentially one. 
But what does this unity add to being? Florensky, in line 
with traditional philosophy, answers straightforwardly: It 
introduces negation to being. “A” is identical to itself by a 
negation of a negation, by its “not-being-other” than itself. 
Further, it is marked by outer unity insofar as it is divided 
from all other than itself, and is, accordingly, determined by 
its negative relation to this all other than itself. 

Identity as an essential negativity, Florensky claims, can- 
ot serve as a proper criterion of trth. To quote his exact 
words: 


If immediate givenness is the criterion, then it is 
0 absolutely everywhere and at given times. There- 
fore, all mutually excluding A's, insofar as they are 
givens, are true, and everything is true. But this reduces 
the force of the principle of identity to zero, because 
it then turns out to contain an internal contradiction.” 


In other words, what Florensky is saying is that the principle 
of identity cannot of itself successfully address the problem 
of truth, because it cannot synthesize other elements into 
itself. Indeed, he notes, it is only in synthesis that we truly 
come before the question of truth, for only in the conjoining 
of disparate elements does an increase in knowledge and 
truth really occur. Florensky is thus most correct in his obser- 


PET, 27. 
“id, 
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vation that “where there is no diversity there cannot be 
union,"* and hence no truth. What rather obtains is only 
egoism, the fact of each A being just an isolated monad in 
space and a “naked ‘now’ in time, a “pure zero of con- 
tent.” 

All this, above all, holds true for fully personal reality, 
in which instance the ‘principle of identity is nothing other 
than an absolute monarch whose subjects do not protest its 
autocracy only because they are bloodless specters lacking any 
real, personal existence” and being only “rationalistic shadows 
of persons.” The flow of time, from the point of view of 
egotistic identity, consists solely of merely contiguous, atomic 
units in no way internally linked with one another. On the 
other hand, if persons, as well as all individual beings con- 
ceived on analogy with the person, are faithfully viewed as 
living entities, then their very Jife makes them phenomena 
which at any determinate point in time are in some way non- 
identical with themselves,” as they necessarily flow from and 
toward what is other than their momentary selves. 

Florensky thus maintains that there are two models of 
identity: the static, “rational” model of unconditional self- 
identity as not deriving its reason in being from its “other” 
and the dynamic model of self-identity viewed as life and, 
accordingly, conceived as having its reason in being in some 
greater flow of events. While in the former instance, we 
witness an A which pretends to be rational but which, in 
truth, is an “absolutely unintelligible, irrational, and blind A, 
which is opaque to the mind,"™ in the latter, ‘we encounter 
a truly rational A, one which is rational precisely owing to 
the fact that it is life, ie., an entity rooted in something other 
than its blunt self-gi , something which flows from 
something else and from which it enjoys its rational and 
intelligible consistency. 











PFT, 28. 
"Ibid! 
“bid. 
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Itis at this juncture that we can understand why Florensky 
insists that the self-evidence of the immediate givenness of 
intuition as conveyed by the principle of identity, at least as 
this principle is traditionally formulated, is, both from the 
theoretical point of view of satisfying the hunger of the spirit 
and from the practical standpoint of convincingly demon- 
strating its pretensions, an unsatisfactory basis for grounding 
our certitude.” The principle of identity simply cannot account 
for the datum of life since it cannot provide an adequate 
articulation of its essential organicity. All it is capable of 
doing, Florensky claims, is to dissect life and reduce it to 
unconnected, inorganic, atomic units of experience accessible 
only to blunt perception or intuition." The full reality of A 
thus lies beyond its conceptual grasp, and can only be ac- 
counted for within a more encompassing complexus of thought 
and explanation. 

It is rather, Florensky stresses, in the mediate judgment 
of discursus that we find a truly grounded or justified judg- 
‘ment. Its justification lies in its being a resultant conclusion 
of the reasoning process in which the mind, having perceived 
two propositions as both true and in some sort of mutual re- 
lationship, grasps from this fact of mutuality between them 
the truth of a new, third proposition. The only problem is 
that the search for discussive certitude is never-ending. If one 
seeks to find the justification of the premises themselves from 
which a well-founded conclusion is drawn, one immediately 
finds oneself is a regressus in indefinitum in this parsuit of a 
truly rational explanation that will ground all our knowledge. 
No one discursus can be final. The mind, in its natural in- 
quietude before immediate reasons, always pushes further 





“PET, 30, 

In a similar vein, Lev Karsavin, in the section of his Poem o smerti 
{Poem on death] (Kaunas, 1952) dealing with the discursive powers of 
featon, writes (par. 40, p. 18): “Is it not reason that corrupts life? Reason 
decides everything, even its very self, it dispassionately kills any desire. In 
the realm of reason, everything disintegrates, is dissipated; and it alone, 
coldly, slthers like a snake, enveloped in dust...1t does not look at the 





everything from the beginning. Tt feeds oa dust; the tree of life makes itself 
1 tree of knowledge and death.” 
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back for more fundamental reasons, which, of course, can 
never be fully forthcoming. Thus, Florensky rightfully con- 
cludes that the quest for such a rational proof “only creates 
in time the dream for eternity." 





22 The Question of Intellectual Intuition: A Digression 


At this point, we must interrupt Florensky in his argu- 
ment and expressly address a problematic which his own 
presentation merely presumes but the explicit consideration 
of which is, nonetheless, of immediate relevance and, indeed, 
of decisive importance for arriving at any final, formal judg- 
ment concerning his views on the nature of truth, In his 
treatment of the nature and extent of man's intuitive experi- 
ence of reality, Florensky does not enter into a discussion with 
those who would disagree with his position that man enjoys 
three specific types of intuition. In our immediate context the 
fact of sense intuition or sense perception does not appear 
to arouse a critical opposition, at least in respect to its basic 
existence, if not as to its exact nature, But the question 
whether man does indeed enjoy the other two types of intui- 
tion, namely, intellectual and mystical intuition, has been 
sharply contested in philosophical quarters, As far as mystical 
intuition is concerned, we may, however, at least for the time 
being, prescind from’ any direct consideration of it, insofar 
as it is a suprarational experience predicated upon the infu- 
sion of special divine grace, a point presently not at issue. 
The question of intellectual intuition, on the other hand, is 
of immediate interest. Florensky's acceptance of the fact of 
intellectual intuition in man clearly demarcates him both 
from Kantian idealism and from the immediate realism of 
neo-Thomism and the critical realism of contemporary, trans- 
cendental Thomism, all of which, in contrast, deny intellectual 
intuition to man and attribute only sense intuition to him 
by nature,” in accordance with the traditional principle: Nihil 


PFT, 32. 


"Thomism, of course, does accept the possibility of mystical intuition as 
4 concomitant feature of the supernatural order. 
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est in intellectu quod non prius fuerit in sensibus (There is 
nothing in the intellect, which is not previously in the 
senses)."* a 

From the Kantian standpoint, apart from the pure intui- 
tions of space and time, intellectual intuition has ‘no role to 
play in human knowledge. Kant expressly writes: “The un- 
derstanding cannot see [intuit], the senses cannot think. By 
their union only can knowledge by produced.” Knowledge 
to him, accordingly, is nothing more than a synthesis of 
sensation and understanding, of sense impressions, given 
intelligibility by the a priori forms imposed by the mind upon 
them. An intelligible, objective world, the world of the 
so-called “noumena,” however, is not given to him, just a 
world of phenomena restricted to the senses, enjoying form 
and intelligibility only insofar as it is a product of the mind. 
‘Thomism, in both its varieties, on the other hand, overcomes 
this subjectivistic, idealist perspective of Kant, and affirms 
that in the immediate datum presented to the senses there are 
in fact two aspects given, both a sensible and an intellectual 
one. But in the Thomistic view, still only the sensible aspect 
is given to us intuitively; the other, the intellectual moment 
‘of the sense datum, is known merely through it in a non- 
intuitive way by way of abstraction.” In this fashion, Thom- 
ism upholds that intellectual knowledge does indeed partake 
of the intuitive character of sense knowledge, and truly does 
attain the real as existing independently of the mind.* 

Florensky's own stated point of view stands in marked 
contrast to both these philosophical stances. Contrary to the 
Kantian position, it asserts a realist conception of the world 
and of intellectual knowledge, and maintains that there are 
both objectively real and ideal states of affairs, independent 
of man’s mind and open to man’s cognitive grasp of them. 

‘ror a treatment and contrasting of these three postions, see Bemard 
Lonergan, S.J, "Metaphysics as Horizon,” Gregorinam, 44 (1963); 307 
‘also as an appendix in Coreth, Metaphysics, 199-219. 

"Stinmanuel Kant, Crifgne of Pare Reston (Garden City, NY: Doubleday 
Co, 1965), 45 (A51, BIS). 

“1. Noél, Le réalisme immédiat (Louvain: Editions de lastitut Superieur 
de Philosophie, 1938), 275f. 

“Ibid, 228, 230. 
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In opposition to the latter, it favors an entirely different con- 
ception of the workings of the intellect and its powers of 
understanding and of the origins and nature of intellectual 
knowledge in particular, while at the same time sharing the 
realist world-view central to Thomism. 

Precisely because of this point in common between Flor- 
ensky and the Thomistic tradition, namely realism, it is im- 
portant that consideration be given to the beating their 
parting of ways over intellectual intuition may have for the 
question of truth and, specifically, for Florensky's own posi- 
tion regarding the nature of truth. For the Thomistic school 
no intellectual intuition" is possible to man owing to his 
corporeal nature as an incarnate spirit, which restricts his 
vision to the world of bodies. Only pure spirits, divine 
Persons and angels, are capable of such intuition," since they 
alone, unlike human persons, are not tied to bodily organs 
which limit the mind to a mere, opaque grasp of the real. 
‘They accordingly enjoy a transparent grasp of existing par- 
ticalars in their concrete fullness. Man's intellectual know!- 
edge, on the other hand, comes about only through abstrac- 
tion from the corporeal presence of things given to his bodily 
senses. In other words, itis essentially an abstractive cognition 
based on sensual, material particulars. 

One point in particular needs highlighting. The Thomist 
would appear to maintain that intellectual intuition necessarily 
entails an absolute “totalizing” or fully encompassing knowl- 
edge that captures every aspect of a given datum. As one 
author writes: “If we had an intellectual intuition of things, 
we should be able to seize upon, even to the last detail, all 
the differences which determine them to such and such a 
being. Such, however, is not the case. Our notion of being 
remains vague and indeterminate; intuition obtains only in 

“Some neo-Thomists, eg. Jacques Maritain, do indeed speak of an 
“intuition of being," bet wast is inulted is an‘ act of existing as affirmed 
in the judgment Of existence, and not an object of essence as at present 
under discussion. See Maritain's Existence and the Existent (Garden City, 
NY: Doubleday & Co,, 1956), esp. 28:31, 

“cf. M-D. RolandGossdli, “Peuton parler dintition inelectulle 


dans Ia philosophie thomiste?" [Can one speak of intellectual intuition in 
‘Thomist philosophy?], Philosophie perennis, 2 (1930): 708-30. 
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sensation.” If this is so, then Florensky must ask himself 
whether his own conclusions regarding the ultimate, intrinsic 
insufficiency of intuition alone as a sufitcient basis for sustain: 
ing certitude in knowing, which give all appearances of coin- 
ciding with the very objection raised by Thomists against the 
possibility of intellectual intuition for man, do not, indeed, 
undermine and invalidate his own position that attributes 
this specific kind of intuition to man. As we have already 
seen, Florensky claims that intuition is blunt in its givenness, 
that it does not justify itself, and that, therefore, it ultimately 
serves only to disappoint us. Is not Florensky, then, incon- 
sistent in his theorization when he at once affirms the presence 
of intellectual intuition in man and yet denies the possibility 
of its proper actualization in him? In fine, does not this 
apparent clash of opinions counsel Florensky to abandon his 
own views regarding man’s ability for intellectual intuition? 

‘To ask what Florensky’s own response to these questions 
would have been had he asked them is perhaps only a vain 
speculation, Certainly it is methodologically unfair to try to 
speak for him when his own thought has left so many crucial 
aspects of the problem of intellectual intuition unexplored. 
But there are indications in his writings which offer us the 
possibility of framing a coherent response on his own terms 
to the theoretical difficulties posed by a stand in favor of the 
presence of intellectual intuition in man, as well as to the 
specific objections legitimately raised by the Thomistic school 
against such a position, 

Florensky himself sets the stage for a rebuttal to his 
titics over the question of intellectual intuition in his sub- 
sequent treatment of the aporia of thought" and of the 
internal dynamics of truth as intuition-discursion." In order 
to address the present difficulty, however, we must anticipate 
these discussions, which are treated in the subsections imme- 
diately to follow, and offer a few comments in their regard at 
least insofar as they are directly relevant for finding a way out 

“Nott, Le rélisme, 2764. Also quoted in N. O. Lostky, “Intuitvizm,” 
Grant {Frontiers}, 78 (1970), 2508 

see pp. 86F above 

WCE, pp. 1005. 

“CE. pp. 103-5. 
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of the apparent impasse in which Florensky finds himself, 

_ Up until now, Florensky has maintained that the difficulty 
with intuition is that it is a blunt facticity, not furnishing 
us with the reasons for its own truth, But, confronted with 
the evident fact that we do experience and know truth, Flor- 
ensky qualifies his remarks and notes that a “rational intui- 
tion,” a paradoxical coincidentia oppositorum of intuition 
and discursion, of immediate givenness and founded judg- 
ment, would indeed offer this necessary foundation for truth 
and the knowledge of it. This is the crucial key for a final 
solution to the problem at hand. Unfortunately, what is lack- 
ing in Florensky is an analysis of the specific, intentional 
objects or states of affairs of the respective types of intuition, 
especially as regards the type of self-evidence or immediate 
givenness which is offered by them and which, more impor- 
tantly, reveals their particular ratio, 

For such an analysis, appeal must be made to phenome- 
nology, in particular to the school of phenomenological real- 
ism, historically known as Munich phenomenology, which 
has focused on the question of gradations of essence, with 
special emphasis on the facet of “necessary essence.” For 
synthetic purposes and for the sake of brevity, it suffices to 
highlight the thought of just one representative thinker of 
this school, namely, Dietrich von Hildebrand, who has pur- 
sued a phenomenological analysis of “such-being unities” 
notable for its clarity and simplicity in presentation. 

_ Von Hildebrand distinguishes three generic types of “such- 
being unity” in his investigation of essence. The lowest grade 
of unity is found in those chaotic and accidental unities, de- 
prived of any real eidos or any genuine form.” Suggested 
examples would be of the order of a heap of stones or a mere 
group of random tones lacking any sort of melody. The next 
group is comprised by all those genuine unities"* as verified 
in the animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms, which enjoy 
a meaningful nature, and which are the proper objects of 

See Dietich von Hildebrand, ts Phileso cago: Frame 
cig Held Pron tors) ape praesent? (Cae: 

““Thid, 1008f, esp. 101. 

“Ibid, 102-10. 
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empirical stady and research. The positive scientist, by induc- 
tive analysis, attempts to ferret out their hidden essences, in 
order to formulate, among other things, adequate laws of 
nature. The data are objectively meaningful, but, in present- 
ing themselves for sense intuition alone, they lack a full 
intelligibility, and clude a grasp “from within.” Accordingly, 
they yield only a probable knowledge, capable of grounding 
solely an inductive certitude, on principle open to ultimate 
disproof. The highest type of “such-being unity,” on the other 
hand, is that found in all instances of “necessary essence,” 
which enjoys full intellibility and can ground an absolute 
certitude. Examples are data like a triangle, the color red, a 
person, love, will, justice, and so forth," and a priori proposi- 
tions like “Moral values presuppose a person” and “A color 
can never be present without extension; these are the true 
intentional objects of intellectual intuition, They are fully 
accessible to intellectual penetration, and also occasion abso- 
lute certitude in their regard. 

‘To the specific Thomistic objections answers are also im- 
mediately forthcoming. First, sometimes the impression is 
given that immediate experience is to be restricted to its 
empitical dimensions alone. In the words of one writer: "The 
term intuition is taken from sense experience . . . that a con- 
crete thing is self-present and presented: this is the essence 
of intuitive cognition™ (emphasis ours). The different strata 
of “such-being unity” and the realm of necessary ideal being 
in particular thus appear overlooked. But why should it be 
presupposed that the object of intuition is restricted to blunt 
sense data? Necessary essential unities like moral and aesthetic 
values and geometric figures are no less given to us in imme- 
diate experience, and, indeed, are incomparably more accessi- 
ble than the data of sense." 

Secondly, the claim that for intellectual intuition to hold 
0-31. In the case of “colors,” however, we refer not to theit 
a8 such, bot to their “accsary uni.” 








id, 7. 
“Rudolph Allers, “Intuition and Abstraction,” Franciscan Studies, & 
(1948): 54. 

SCE, von Hildebrand, What Is Philosophy? 9692. 
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for man necessarily entails a fully transparent knowledge on 
his part of a datum, in all its minute details, including all its 
foundations," is also unjustified. Care must be taken to dis- 
tinguish the epistemological issues at stake from the specific, 
‘metaphysical problem necessarily raised by it. It is one thing 
to ask whether we intuitively know necessary essential unities 
in our experience of reality with full certainty, but quite an- 
other to inquire into how we can do so or upon what meta- 
physical basis such knowledge rests. We may intuitively grasp 
the "such-being” of a triangle or of a moral proposition, but 
still not yet know of their exact metaphysical status in the 
realm of being" In other words, we may indeed have, as 
Nicholas Lossky has stressed," a limpid grasp of a datum that 
is still not a total knowledge of it. 

To the further claim that a theory of abstraction offers 
the best accounting of the origins and nature of intellectual 
knowledge, the rejoinder may be made that, on the contrary, 
this type of theorization may be, in fact, missing the central 
point in the whole discussion, namely, that all our intrinsically 
necessary knowledge is based on a specific essence structure, 
and that no matter to what degree of abstraction” we may 
take recourse, as von Hildebrand avers," one never arrives at 
apodictically certain knowledge prescinding from the question 
of specific essence structure." Harking back to the Franciscan 

MCE. Not's remarks, p. 103 above. 
"Von Hildebrand, in patcalar, sess this point (17 bat Is Philosophy? 
117), Jone Seifer’s search hy Euence aad Bxistecer A Now 


monogra 
Foundation of Classical Metaphysics om the Basis of "Phenomenological 
Realism," and a Critical Investigation of "Existential Thomism is specifically 





dedicated fo laying the ground for pursuing such a study. This monograph 
bss been published in Aletheia, 1 (1977): 17-137, 371-459. 

SCL. “Totuitivizm,” 231. 

"This meaning of abstraction should not be confused with the properly 
phenomenological procedure of reduction to the genuine ides, that is the 
bracketing off of extrinsic elements, sometimes called an abstractive proces. 
See yon Hildebrand, Whar 1s Philosophy? 113. 

ibid, 113, 129-51, and cf, also Seifert, Essence and Existence, 93. 

As von Hildebrand sotes, Husserl makes an analogous error. with his 
“bracketing theory,” in which’ he favors “putting existence into brackets,” 
die, prescinding from the question of concrete, real existence in’ order to 
look atthe essence of an object with the hope of arciving at « priori knowl 
edge. Such a procedure is only a vain one, because not only do objects lose 
their interest for us spart from their real existence, but also no amount of 
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school in scholastic tradition" at least in this one respect, one 
might simply invoke the principle of economy, “Entitates 
non multiplicandae praeter necessitatem” (entities should not 
be multiplied beyond necessity), and apply Ockham's razor 
to the theory of abstraction,” contenting oneself with the fact 
of intellectual intuition in the process. It might even be asked 
whether the whole discussion is not predicated on a false 
anthropological assumption in the first place." Is the limit of 
the soul's outreach the boundary of the body's skin? Or can 
the human mind truly arrive at ideal existence independently 
of the blunt observation of the senses? 

‘Without upstaging the discussion to follow, we must, none- 
theless, try to understand where Florensky fits into the pre- 
sent discussion, Florensky, as we shall soon see, softens his 
original tone and notes that intuition, insofar as it enjoys 
intelligibility, is more than a blunt given but is rather a true 
ratio, If we continue in this line of thought, we may easily 

i accounting of sense intuition as a source of lesser 
intelligibility and intellectual intuition as a font of incom- 
parable intelligibility which evidences a contact with neces- 
sary, essential unities." Florensky himself may never specific- 
ally speak in these exact terms, yet he certainly gravitates 
towards this conception, a fact which becomes especially 
apparent in.his subsequent lecture entitled “Cult and Philoso- 
phy," in which he expounds his own conception of philosophy 
bracketing will provide this knowledge, if there is not the desired essence 


structure, It is this methodological move which, according to von Hildebrand, 
leads Hoel to tascendetalielsm (Wat ls Philosophy? 99,128). 

Sebastian J. Day, O.FM. Intuitive Cognition: A Key to the Later 
Seholatcs (St. Bonaventure, N¥: Franciscan Institute, 1947). 

“Bid, 199. 

“*Alfeed North Whitehead, speaking @f philosophic method (Adventares 
in Idea, 23), ke fein Clege the espn the fie ee 
cotgans are the sole avenues of communication with the extemal world, 

“Nonetheless, Florenshy does not seem to have bad a full prize de 
comeience 0f this discovery. At times, he gives the impression of restricting 
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overlook the realm of ideal being. Cf. PFT, 24f and exp. 30. That Florensky 
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as a “concrete idealism.”™ In this lecture, he offers a trenchant 
critique of Kant, contrasting him with Plato, noting that they 
“relate to one another as seal to impress.”" 

‘Without siding with Plato's metaphysical idealism, Flor- 
ensky lauds his objectivist stance concerning knowledge, i 
his epistemological realism,” in which it is maintained that 
all genuine knowledge is a knowledge (“remembrance”) of 
an Idea, a rational essence. If Plato's theory of Ideas were 
thoroughly revised, eliminating all non-genuine unities from 
the realm of Ideal Forms and confining it to necessary, essen- 
tial unities, it would become a viable ‘concrete idealism” in 
Florensky's sense of the term, and, at the same time, a com- 
plementary restatement of the position of phenomenological 
realism. 

Florensky himself conceives his “concrete idealism’ in 
radical opposition to Kant's subjectivistic idealism, which 
claims man never knows “noumena” or things-in-themselves, 
but only their appearances which are, in turn, reducible to 
subjective events in the mind. Florensky scores this position, 
holding that in Kant the only intelligible reality is himself, 
effectively rendering his “self” the unconditional center of 
the world." Meaning and truth no longer know a transcen- 
dent source, but have their most radical origins in the human 
mind itself. Kant having thus centered philosophy and the 
knowledge of truth in the knowing subject and not around 
objective reality, Florensky levels his own dissent: 








‘Whence the presumption of Kant, that there is no 

Mind apart from the mind, no Adyos apart from our 

‘own AdyoG? The presumption is from the will—the 

will to be alone, the will to autonomy and to onto- 

FTH, 126. 

tsi, 

Epistemological idealism holds that every act of knowing terminates in 
an idea, set conceived a8 a purely subjective event. Epistemologial realism, 
tn the other hand, maintains that our consciousness puss us in contact with 
‘what is other than ourselves, Though Plato beld that the “realy real” world 
J comprised oaly of Ideal’ Forma (en iealist conception), his theory of 
Knowledge is realist in outlook since these Ideal Forms are objective re 
alts, existing independently of our Knowledge of them. 

SETH, 123. 
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logical independence. “There is no mind outside of 
myself’ . .. this is the slogan of Kant. And, thus, he 
prefers to enter the subjective and accidental into his 
mind, rather than subjugate it to the objective and 
essential. The mind is not from Truth, but truth from 
the mind,—I am not from Truth, but it is truth that is 
in me. This is the orientation that has determined the 
course of Kantian philosophy."* 


2.3 The Aporia of Thought 


Returning to Florensky's explicit argument and prescind- 
ing for a moment from his own corrective to his views as has 
already been indicated,” we may note that he is now at that 
juncture where he can formulate the exact dilemma in which 
he finds himself in his search for the ultimate foundation of 
knowledge. A fundamental aporia is before him. On the one 
hand, intuition, which gives us immediate, concrete access 
to the real, is by nature “blunt” in its givenness. Truc, it 
gives us a real “invision,” so the speak, into phenomena, but 
is, nonetheless, incapable of unveiling the reasons behind 
this givenness, It stops short of telling “why” it is and “why” 
it must be so. For this reason it can provide only 2 relative, 
conditional knowledge, and accordingly can rightfully be called 
“blind” and “awkward.” Discursive reasoning, on the other 
hand, even though it is naturally adept to pursue and descry 
these reasons, is itself also unable to satisfy the longings of 
the human spirit for unconditional truth, As an exercise of 
demonstrative reasoning it is restricted to the abstract, logical 
order, and notwithstanding its theoretical potency for attain- 
ing absolute certainty, it per se concems idealities and not 
concrete realities. That is, it treats mere logical relations, and 
cannot properly address the radical questions posed by deter- 
minate actualities, even less begin to solve the riddle of their 
existence. 

In an evident, even if not explicit, reference to Kant, 


“Mpid, 128. 
"See pp. 94f above. 
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Florensky aphorizes his view on the aporia, intuition-discur- 
sion, stating: “Blind intuition is a titmouse in hand, while 
discursive reasoning is a crane in the sky." Behind these 
somewhat bizarre words lies a profound insight conceming 
the modes of human thought and their inherent limitations. 
Florensky here clearly harks back to Kant, and indeed offers 
us little more than a fanciful and rather extravagant para- 
phrase of Kant’s famous, indeed classical, words: “Thoughts 
without contents are empty, intuitions without concepts are 
blind.” Intuition, with its percipient and cognitive grasp of 
the real, gives a certain, immediate satisfaction, but it falls 
short of providing full philosophic certainty. It’ grounds the 
simple assertory judgment, but cannot soar to the heights of 
the necessary judgment expressive of apodictic certainty, 
because the formal reasons needed to underpin this type of 
judgment are not given. Discursive reasoning, on the other 
hand, the inherent, dialectical apparatus necessary 
for plumbing the depths of reason, and, in this very dialectic- 
ism manifests the mind’s rational drive and undisputed capa- 
City to execute infinite discursus in its search for the Reason 
of reasons ultimately grounding all true judgments. Yet, 
ironically, discursive reasoning is of itself little more than an 
ethereal exercise of the human mind. Its claims know no 
limits, but without an acceptance of a material premise it 
cannot deliver on its promises. Being itself purely formal, 
it is not within its competence, as such, to consign any 
material truth to the intellectual inquirer. It can do so only 
if before beginning its syllogistic exercise, it parts from an 
already existing, material entity, in which case its conclusions 
can obtain in material reality. 

Accordingly, we seem to be caught between an unescapable 
Scylla and Charybdis. Florensky asks: “Is there not any way 
to rise above these obstacles?” Can we not somehow find a 
way formally to ground our material certitude as obtained 





"PFT, 32. 
“Kant, Critique of Pure Reason, 45 (AS51, B75). Kant’s Critique was 
‘well known ia Rossian philosophical circles, It was variously translated into 
Kassian in 1867, 1997, and 1907. The last translation was done by the 
seaowaed philasopher, Nicholas O. Lossky. 
PET, 33. 
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in that “blunt first” which constitutes evidence? Indeed, 
how do we know our evidence is truly factual and not fatuous? 
‘And if there is no way we can fully respond to these ques- 
tions, is scepticism our only recourse and ultimate fate? Is the 
best that we can do merely to temporize with our judgments? 
In sum, does the natural incapacity of reason to lodge my 
apparent certitude on sturdier foundations counsel the apore- 
tic life and the total abstention from all predicative activity? 


The sceptic, of course, rests content with his epoché 
or withholding of judgment. But, Florensky pointedly asks, is 
his complacent attitude justified? Resolutely not, Florensky 
immediately rejoins, because, as both an intellectual stance 
and programmatic manifesto, scepticism is irremediably self- 
contradictory and incoherent. The sceptic is clearly inconsistent 
when he states that no truth is accessible to man, as this posi- 
tion itself is a claim to truth. Moreover, he can never main- 
tain his own mere existence, if he truly abures all judgments 
and resolutely perseveres ‘in this charge. His purported 
ataraxia, induced by his detached, noncommital attitude 
toward truth, is, likewise, illusory, and is little more than a 
languid and timorous recoiling from the anxious unrest of 
the human spirit for unconditional truth. 


‘The very fact that we pine for truth and that we may even 
despair in our unavailing attempts to find it is, in Florensky's 
view, possibly the best indication that the spirit of truth is 
still alive in us, and that it can never really die in us—even 
before the relentless agonies of doubt. Florensky himself ad- 
mits: “I do not have the truth in me, but the idea of it tor- 
ments me.”” In all this, we can truly glean a reason for hope, 
even if not a strictly logical declaration of hope,” that the 
foundation of truth may not forever elude us. The thematicity 
of truth is an indelible, omnipresent thread in the fabric of 
life, Without even looking for it, it is always and everywhere 
before us on the horizon. We may not see its foundations, 
but that it is there is incontrovertible. In fact, it presents 

PFT, 34, We ba i 
Cs ae ne 
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itself to us as an unforeseen and unsolicited gift,” and possi- 
bly in this very gift-character we have the most propitious 
reason for subscribing to probabilism,” the doctrine that 
rational certitude is indeed possible for us to achieve even 
in our finite condition on this side of eternity. Citing the 
psalmist in an evident yet felicitous accommodation of his 
sense, Florensky sanguinely notes that “those who seek the 
Lord want for no good thing." And in truth, it is in the 
Lord and the Triune Godhead that Florensky will find the 
final dissolution of the sceptic’s epoché. 


2.4 Truth as Intuition-Discursion® 


Florensky now feels that he is in the position to take hold 
of both homs of the dilemma concerning truth and the 
foundations of certitude. He does so by proposing truth to be 
at once intuition and discursion, that is, simultaneously ra- 
tional" or discursive intuition and intuitive discursion, Adopt- 
ing the classical expression coined by Nicholas of Cusa, 
Florensky contends that truth is a coincidentia oppositorum, 
1 unity of opposites." In truth one finds, to Florensky's mind, 
both an intuition, which is not blind or limited but which 
rather contains within itself “a synthesized, infinite series of 


"Bid. 





The fact that Florensky claims that intuition discloses itself as a ratio 

i ingly, lf, sets him off easly from 
Bergson who, in defining intuition as “intellectual sympathy,” maintains 
that i eal." CE, Henri Bergson, Aw Inivoduction to | Metaphysics 
(Indianapolis: Bobbs-Mertil Co, 1955), esp. 23f, 51, and Roger Baron, 
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Ibnoriys, 2:383 (0. 8); Eng. trans, 844, 2. 1. 
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its own foundations,"* and a discursion, which “in its turn 
must synthesize its whole indefinite series of foundations into 
finiteness" and determinate unity. In a straightforward pro- 
nouncement Florensky states: “Discursive intuition is an intu- 
ition, differentiated to infinity, and intuitive discursion is a 
discursio, integrated to unity.”” Intuition is, in sum, no longer 
a mere “blunt first” or dull facticity, but a ratio as well, from 
whose an “ought” may well be derived." A dialectical 
synergy between intuition and discursion is also involved. 
Intuition and discursion no longer stand in opposition with 
‘one another; they rather engage in intimate, mutual collabora- 
tion, Nicholas Lossky even goes so far as to consider dis- 

thought as one of the essential forms of intellectual 
intuition.” Whether one would want to accept this particular 
teaching of Lossky, the dynamics of intuition-discursion is a 
fact to which one can readily assent.” 

But, it must be noted, Florensky does not as of yet actually 
declare that such a truth is, He merely states that “if truth is, 
then it is a real rationality and rational reality," or a “finite 
infinity and infinite finitude,"" Up to this point, Florensky 








“PFT, 43, 
“bid. 

“Ibid, 

“The possibility, of course, rests on the essence structure at stake. If 
ities are mot presented, oaly a probabilistic, inductive 
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has remained solely on the hypothetical level, and has proposed 
merely—to use his own words—a “probabilistic-presupposi- 
tional construction" concerning the essential structural fea- 
tures of truth. But if this truth is, Florensky adds, it is abso- 
lute truth, and within it a justification and foundation for the 
law of identity must be contained, though it itself would not 
be subject to its hold. 

Pursuing this point, Florensky now submits his chief 
thesis: Truth is a Self-Proving Subject, one that is an absolute 
Lord to itself, and that “dominates the infinite series of all 
its foundations, synthesized into a unity, indeed into iden- 
tity.” Such a Subject, observes Florensky, is “gui per se 
ipsum concipitur et demonstratur—which is known and proved 
through itself." OF course, we cannot properly see, let alone 
concretely conceive this Subject, since it is utterly transcendent 
to us, and for this reason beyond all our intellectual powers 
to synthesize it in all its infinite aspects into one totality, 
Our knowledge itself is essentially finite and conditional, and, 
as such, is forever only on the way to the achievement of 
such an integral vision and synthetic grasp of this Infinite 
Unity and Unconditional Subject, which is not only known and 
proved through itself but is, as Florensky adds, its own proper 
cause." This Self-Proving Subject could be rightfully com- 
pared, Florensky notes, to the sun in that it would not only 
serve to illuminate itself but also the entire cosmological 
order or universe.” As such, it would contain within itself 
the ultimate criterion of all truth, and indeed, constitute 
truth’s very foundation and, at the’ same time, serve as the 
catalyst for the dissolution of all remnants of sceptical doubt 
and diffidence. 


"FT, 45. Flocensky cites with deference the canonized Scholastics Anselm 
‘of Canterbury and Thomas of Aquinas as cocroborating authorities of his 
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2.5 A Lacunain Florensky? 


Before proceeding on with Florensky in his argumenta- 
tion, attention must be first drawn to an apparent lacuna in 
his treatment of the experience of truth, at least in its elabo- 
ration up until this point. Truth, Florensky maintains, is 
experienced as certitude, Yet he fails to mention that so is, 
or can be, error. The question thus arises whether Florensky's 
failure to take the experience of error into account has any 
negative bearing on his analysis, indeed whether it may not 
even invalidate it. 

‘This objection, however, takes on much lesser importance 
once the specific intent of Florensky’s analysis as such is 
Clarified, He makes no claims of writing a treatise in criteriol- 
ogy, and therefore should not be expected to address all its 
issues, either in regard to truth or in regard to error. His 
specific criteriological problem at this juncture is only whether 
we can ultimately ground our certitude in knowing, and if so, 
how. He is not attempting to lay bare the sources of error, 
even less to deny the fact that conviction often also accom- 
panies an erroneous judgment. 

As a subjective state, certitude is nondiscriminating, since 
we can be just as convinced when we are in the right as in 
the wrong, To determine its rectitude, on the other hand, our 
only recourse is to inquire into the objective evidence upon 
which it is founded. But prescinding from this additional 
problematic, the fact still remains that the experience of 
certitude is our first felt encounter with truth. And thus, 
Florensky has ample vindication for his chosen point of de- 
parture. 

It is in this same context that we may respond to Bishop 
Feodor's objection that the feeling of certitude is too subjec- 
tive and too deceptive a criterion for the determination of 
truth and for the support of his probabilistic theory for the 
existence of truth." He appears to miss Florensky’s point, 
because Florensky does not found truth on certitude, but 


"Bishop Feodor, “Review,” 167. 
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rather certitude on truth." Accordingly, he does not view the 
ience of certitude as a criterion of truth as much as a 
point of departure for determining its true ground, 

At the same time, however, it must be noted that a theory 
of error would eventually have to be incorporated into his 
teaching in order to give a full accounting of the experience 
of truth, Later on, in his treatment of sin, Florensky does in- 
deed bring up the question of error, But he then ties it in too 
closely with the concept of sin.” He writes: ". . . sin is the 
principle of unreasonableness, of incomprehensibility, and of 
an obtuse and desparate blockage of intellectual contempla- 
tion." In this connection, he notes that the etymological 
origins of the Russian word for ‘sin’ 
for the primitive infinitive for “to ert” ( 
shall return to this matter in our discussion of sin in Part 111 
of this work. 











3. Tue TRINITARIAN RELATION 


Returning to Florensky’s basic argument, a question imme- 
diately arises. Just what is Florensky driving at in his last 
few pages of his letter on doubt, and where is he leading us? 
Without explicitly labeling his enterprise as such, to our 
mind, it would appear that Florensky is doing no more than 
mapping the way to a heuristic solution to the problem of 
truth and the foundations of certitude, In other words, he 
seems to be attempting to fashion a feasible solution to his 
stated problem by trying to determine antecedently what an 


Indeed, it would appear that Florensky would fully agree with Spinoz's 
smasimn: veritas ext index sui et fal (ruth is the criterion of itself and 
exer). 

“PFT, 179. 

“bia! 

"The etymological affinity of these two words is not without its grave 
consequences, especilly ia the dogmatic sphere, Due t a basi, morphological 
ambiguity, the dogmatic concept “infalibiiy,” which has been traditionally 

sepogretbimort in Russian, can exsily be undersvod in the sense 
of “impecebiliy.” the very denotaon it does oot cary in the Catholic 
dogma of papal infallibiliy. A more accurate rendering of this dogmatic 
term would be brsocbibochaos?. 
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adequate solution would have to entail in order for it to be 
both cogent and operative, Florensky states that a valid solu- 
tion to the problem of truth and its concomitant problem, 
that of certitude, must account for all the foundations neces- 
sary to occasion, at once, full and transparent immediacy 
and absolute and necessary rationality, that is, to entail the 
full intelligibility of rational, discursive intuition. In negative 
terms, this solution must be able to avoid the contrary pitfalls 
of blind immediacy and empty possibility. 

Specifically, Florensky inquires what could possibly be the 
“finite synthesis of infinity, actuated independently of us," 
that could found the rational immediacy necessary for apo- 
dictic truth. His answer is clear and readily forthcoming. He 
avers: Only a Self-Proving and Self-Authenticating Subject 
can sufficiently fulfill all the necessary conditions needed for 
this synthesis. 

Unfortunately, however, our problems do not end here, 
as a new problematical issue immediately presents itself to 
us. If we accept this Self-Proving Subject as the apparent 
solution to the dual problem of truth and certitude, and 
embrace it as a “revelation,"™ to use Florensky’s exact word, 
how can we do so without clearly violating the first principle 
of all thought and being, the principle of identity or non- 
contradiction? How can we affirm as obtaining in this Subject 
the “infiniteness of the series of founded judgments, synthe- 
sized into finite intuition,”"* and still maintain coherency? 
In forthright fashion Florensky admits this difficulty, but 
immediately places it in the perspective of eternity, where all 
apparent contradictions find their resolution and all opposites 
coincide, Indeed, it is in the metalogical order of eternity that 
Florensky tries to find a new foundation for the principle of 
identity which will allow us to reach that level—even if neces- 
sarily inadequate and partial—of insight from where we can 
legitimately conclude to an Intelligible Unity at the base of 
‘the manifest multiplicity found in the universe. In his reflec- 
tions he clearly departs from and returns to philosophy's first 

S@PFT, 43. 

PFT, 46. 

“Ibid. 
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problem, the question of the One and the Many, but in the 

‘ventures a strikingly original restatement of the 
problematic in light of man's disconsolate dissatisfaction 
before doubt and his equally impellent quest for abiding 


truth and absolute ce: E 


3.1 New Foundations for the Principle of Identity 


Florensky maintains that the principle of identity as tra- 
ditionally formulated has been given an inferior, rationalis ti 
foundation that needs to be supplanted by a new superior 
formulation, or at least a more adequate justification, one 
more truly in accord with the demands of the mind, The 
‘common explanation of the principle which states “A is A,” 
is, according to Florensky, “blind in its immediateness.""" 
Its basis lies in exclusion alone. It holds that “A is A,” merely 
because it absolutely excludes all other entities from itself. 
‘As such, Florensky insists, it is “dead as a fact.’ If, on the 
other hand, we are to find a better warrant for its exercise, 
‘we must somehow construe it as a living act." In this per 
spective, “A is A,” because it affirms itself as non-A, that is, 
through the dynamic adoption (usvoenie) and assimilation 
(upodobenie sebe) of all other than itself.” 

When Florensky opens his discussion of the principle of 
identity with the simply, seemingly innocuous question: “How 
is it possible that every A is A?" one would hardly expect 
that in a few short verses he would be articulating one of 
his most pentrating and truly radical philosophical discover- 
ies. Indeed, Florensky’s uncanny insight comes so fast and 
is so limpidly expressed that many, unless they are truly 
attentive, may pass it by without notice, not at all attributing 
any special significance to it." Few may have the sufficient 











thinkers, spart from possibly Bishop Feodor (cf. “Review,” 154-58), the 
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perspicacity to grasp that in the very formulation of the ques- 
tion of how “A is A” possible lies its thought-reverberating 
answer. 

Just to ask this question appears to undermine the principle 
of identity, because it carries the necessary implication that 
the principle of identity cannot stand by itself, that it needs 
the principle of sufficient reason for its support and ultimate 

' justification. More simply expressed, “A is A,” Florensky 
affirms, only because “A is also non-A,” this other than “A” 
being the crypto-dynamism and latent sustenance of A,” 
that is, the radical condition of the possibility of the affirm: 
tion of “A's” existence. The principle of identity alone in 

sublime isolation indicates only the surface and external face 
of being, To know the hidden depths of being, on the other 
hand, means to activate the principle of sufficient reason, 
which states that every being has its sufficient reason, and 
which provides the necessary mechanism for fathoming these 
reasons, The problematic thus stated, what we actually find 
here is the intuition-discursion synergy revisited. Reechoing 
his thoughts concerning the dialectical process which brings 
us to truth Florensky writes: “Blind in its givenness (dan- 
nos), the law of identity can be intelligible in its created- 
ness (sozdannos?), in its eternal being-createdness (sozda- 
naemost’); carnal, dead and deadening in its static-ness, it 
can be spititual, alive and life-creating in its dynamic-ness.""* 

Contrasted, therefore, are the principle of identity viewed 

exclusively from the formal point of view, evincing only an 
empty and lifeless self-identity, and the same principle taken 

‘as a real self-identity, full of content and life, as it were 

“eternally denying itself and in its very self-abnegation eter- 

attention it deserve, lorensky himself, however, does not sccm to bave 

{gsped its fullet significance util the end of his work. Cf PET, 4834. 

Fe actually sttbutes his insight to Archimandrite Seraion Mashlia. (cf 

PFT, 47), of whom we do not know much beyood what Foreasky bas 

wien about Bim Cl p, 25 above, and. als. Florenkys  “Denayye 

Ak xhizneopisaniyn arkbimandrita Serapiona (Masbkina)” {Data for a bi- 

‘ography of Archimandrite Serapion (Mashkin)}, TM 1, no. 23 (1917): 

317-54. Cf. also PFT, 23, 619ff. Florensky specifically refers to Mashkin's 

Sistema Pilosofiiz Opyt nauchnago sinteze [A system of philosophy: the 

cxperience of scientific synthesis], 2 parts, 19034 
“PET, 47. 
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nally receiving itself." The profound point Florensky is 
trying to make is that nothing can stand by itself, and be 
totally independent from the rest of being. Truly fo under- 
stand a being means to delve into its ground of being. 

The principle of identity by itself, that is, considered in 
abstraction from the principle of sufficient reason, is nothing 
‘more than an articulation of the transcendental property of 
the oneness of being at the level of principle. It says that all 
being is one with itself, No being can be, and not be itself. 
If it were not itself, it would not be; it would be nothing, 
But insofar as itis, itis undivided in itself, or, in other words, 
is simply one. Every “A not only is “A,” but is necessarily 
."" Tt is merely this insight into the nature of being as 
unity that the principle of identity purports to express. And 
what it states positively, the principle of noncontradiction 
only phrases in negative fashion: "A being cannot at the same 
time and under the same respect be and not be.” 

Bat Florensky cannot content himself with a metaphysical 
reflection on the essential unity of being that is restricted to 
a mere affirmation of self-identity. The principle of identity, 
to express more than mere equality and really evince the 
dynamic unity of being, must, in Florensky's view, be inte- 
grated with the principle of sufficient reason, which under- 
scores the fact that it is the inquiring mind that stands before 
being." The hunger of the mind for truth remains unsatisfied 
until it scans the full expanse of being and articulates its 
coexistensive intelligibility, adequating it to itself, In prin- 
ciple understandable, being has its sufficient reason only in 
being, its necessary ground. It is this ground, both as a back- 
ground and an underground, that Florensky’s revised prin- 

“PFT, 47f. Florensky is clearly alluding to Mk 8:34ff. 

Florey overiooks the spect of necetty in his teatment of the 
Brincple of identity. He views itas a mere tautology (cf. PFT, 26): "A is 
‘AX More profoundly, it states: "Ais wecestrly A This is ther 8 
‘gnibete statement of the principle of identiy, On this point, cf. Cort, 
Nesapbysicr, pp. 95 

"SCE. especially Florensky's concluding remarks, PFT, 485ff, for a 
pointed statement of this thesis. Florensky only expressly states hie insight 
into dynamic identity in che strict terms ofthe principles of identity and 
scfficient reason. in his condosion. This leads us to surmise that even be 
had great difficulty ia finding apt arculation for his discovery. 
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ciple of identity tries to take into account and assimilate into 
its own operations. 

Alll of this, of course, to have any sense and bearing, must 
be directly applied to the hypothetical Self-Proving Subject, 
‘which has been seen to be necessary for absolute truth to exist. 
How does this Subject affirm itself? How does the principle 
of identity apply in its instance? 

In response, Florensky begins with a non-personalist, 
symbolic explanation of what almost immediately is trans- 
formed into an eminently personalist thesis, namely, that the 
Subject of Truth is the Holy Trinity.™ He asks’ that we 
designate this Subject of Truth as “A.” According to his 
principle of dynamic identity, however, A can be A, if and 
only if it is also non-A, which, for the sake of clarity, he in 
tum labels “B.” In order that B, for its part, enjoy dynamic 
identity, it also must have its respective non-B. But, then, 
does this not mean that non-B is simply A? Florensky, to the 
contrary, postulates that it must be “C.” The question thus 
arises why there is a need for this third term, C. Cannot A 
and B suffice, each respectively being the “non-A” and the 
“non-B” for the other? Florensky responds, however, that 
non-B for B needs be C, if A and B are to maintain their full, 
respective realities, Otherwise, they actually are the same and 
only modally distinct. The lack of a third term, when applied 
to the Holy Trinity, Florensky maintains, gives rise to the 
heresy of Modalism or Sabellianism. Indeed, it is the third 
term that ratifies the dynamic existence of the other two, and 
serves as the guarantee against their mutual absorbtion. 

Translating this presentation into the personalist terms 
of I," “Thou,” and “He.” Florensky proceeds to offer a 
series of progressively daring affirmations.” In a first formu- 
lation, we read that the Subject of Truth is an “I” in relation 
to a “He” through a “Thou,” that the subjective “I” is made 
an objective "He” through a “Thou.” In other words, the 
“TI” assimilates its ground, that is, receives its consistency, its 
being as a living, personal Subject and concomitant objectiv- 
ization as a “He,” only in its relation with a “Thou,” who 


*Por this symbolic presentation, cf. PFT, 48. 
abd. 
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responds and interacts with it, The “He” is nothing other 
than the “I” revealed. Elaborating further, Florensky more 
simply says: “Truth contemplates Itself through Itself in 
Ttself."" And in more theological terms, “Truth is the con- 
templation of Itself through Another in a Third: Father, 
Son, and Spirit.""* The net result, Florensky affirms, is that 
the “Subject of Truth is a relation of Three, indeed, a relation, 
manifesting itself as a substance, as a relation-substance.”™ 
Accordingly, for Florensky the essence of Truth is an “infinite 
act of Three in Unity," or more radically still, “ome sub- 
stance in three bypostases."" His point, of course, may seem 

fe, but possibly, upon reflection, it is more evident than 
‘one might at first think. A truly living Subject must also be 
viewed in terms of dynamic identity, that is, in relational terms, 
and specifically in the triadic terms of I-Thou-He, Father- 
Son-Spirit. 

The central point that needs further clarification is why a 
specifically triadic structure is necessary for the Subject of 
Truth. Florensky claims that no less than three structural 
elements can resolve the difficulties at hand for guaranteeing 
certitude, and that more than three are unnecessary. ‘The 
former holds true, Florensky suggests, because if there were 
only two elements they would end up being undistinguishable 
from one another. If A is A and B, and B is B and A, then 
‘A and B would be the same and not distinct, independent 
realities. Only C permits one to break out of this circle, since 
in non-C alone can A find itself as A again. 

Although this symbolic explanation may not seem entirely 
cogent, the profound truth of personalism, however, can be 
gleaned once A, B, and C are translated into I, Thou, and He. 
If the I is solely constituted by the Thou, and the ‘Thou by 
the I, what keeps them from dissolving into one another? 
Only 2 third Other, a He or an It, can, as Florensky interjects, 
ensure the maintenance of their distinct existences, that is, 
the preservation of a real, dynamic identity between them. 

ei. 
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Granted that to two lovers, it may seem that they alone exist, 
it is, nonetheless, rather the outside world beyond their 
mutual relationship that guarantees that they do not absorb 
one another, and, accordingly, eliminate their dynamic, mutu- 
ally constituting relationship. 

Further, Florensky observes that no more than three terms 
ate needed, since the circle necessary for guaranteeing dynamic 
identity can be closed with three members. Other members, 
he adds, can of course exist—and, in reality, do exist—but they 
are only ancillary to the three essential elements. In the 
precise terms of trinitarian theology, this means that only the 
three heuristically required constituents are full Hypostases of 
the Subject of Truth, while all other terms or hypostases are 
only conditional. They may exist, but need not. As such, 
Florensky says that they are, at best, only “deified persons” 
that introduce a new order among the Three Hypostases in 
relation to themselves. The ‘Three Hypostases, Florensky how- 
ever maintains, enjoy no order among themselves. This is 
why the number three, in his opinion, is an apt symbol of 
eternity. Admittedly, no fully satisfactory explanation of this 
point is possible, but then we are dealing with an inscrutable 
mystery at whose very threshold we find ourselves and before 
which we can only open our hearts and spirits for personal 
communication and communion. 


3.1.1 Parallels in Heidegger 





It is important to note that Florensky's efforts to revitalize 
the conceptual tools of thought have their close parallels in 
other contemporary thinkers, equally impressed by the need 
for a rejuvenation and revitalization of our conceptual appara- 
tus. One immediately thinks of Martin Heidegger (1889- 


PFT, 50. 
‘Mibid. Coming from an Orthodox, this is a somewhat baffling affirma- 

tion insofar as Onhodox theology has notably stressed the Monarchy 

the Father in respect to the otber Divine Pesons ofthe Holy Tit. Noae- 

theless, in the st perspective of LThow-He, 

seems fully justified. Each Hypostasis in itself is an I is 

Others, which variously can be a Thou or a He, 
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1976), who is well-known for his attempts to rethink the 
commonly held assumptions of thought and specifically for 
his reexamination of the principle of identity as a principle 
of thinking. 

In a lecture given on the occasion of the 500th Anniver- 
sary of the University of Freiburg im Breisgau on June 27, 
1957, entitled “The Principle of Identity,""* Heidegger tries 
to isolate the core meaning of the principle of identity in 
terms of the relation of “belonging together,” which, he 
adds, is uniquely obtained in the “event of appropriation” 
(das Er-eignis). Noting in opening his discussion that the 

“principle of identity is considered the highest principle of 
thought," Heidegger expresses his inquietude at merely 
giving a passive assent to this truth, and stresses that his 
specific point of interest is “to find out through this principle 
what identity is.” 

Defining man as essentially the being who thinks, it be- 
‘comes apparent to him that man is that being who thinks 
being, and, thus, that being who is open to Being, and who 
responds to it in thought. For this reason, man and Being 
in his view belong together. “A belonging to Being prevails 
within man, a belonging which listens to Being because it is 
appropriated to Being." And since man and Being are 
appropriated to each other, that is, belong to each other, “it 
becomes clear that Being belongs with thinking to an identity 
whose active estence stems from that letting belong together 
which we call the appropriation.’""* Thus, “the essence of 
identity is,” in Heidegger's view, “a property of the event of 
approptiation.”"* 

How has Heidegger, then, changed our understanding of 
the principle of identity? The answer is clear: by transforming 
it from being a mere statement about identity to being a 
ited in Identity and Difference (New York: Harper & Row, 
136g, 24. The ines Geman et geno PP 806. 












"Ibid The German text (sce p. 103) reads: “Das Wesen der Identitit 
ist ein Eigentum des Ereignisses” 
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dynamic consideration of the essential origins of identity." 
It is in this respect that his undertaking is exactly the same 
as the one given antecedent elaboration by Florensky, but of 
which it is doubtful Heidegger could have had any knowledge. 
Curiously and striking, Heidegger's terminology is virtually 
the same as Florensky's. When Florensky speaks of “adop- 
tion” (usvoenie), we are only shades of meaning away from 
Heidegger's own term, das Er-eignis, which he roots in the 
German word, “aneignung,” itself variously translatable as 
“adoption” (usvoenie) and “appropriation” (prisvoenie—an 
obvious cognate of usvoenie).. 


3.1.2 Parallels in Whitebead 


Further parallels are found in the process thought of 
Alfred Nosh Whitehead (1861-1947), who. devoted. his 
speculative metaphysics to the development of a “philosophy 
of organism,” conceived as a coherent and logical system of 
sgeneral ideas, whose application to the data of experience 
Would faithfully and adequately account for them" White 
head's overall speculative scheme bears numerous resemblances 
to Florensky's own philosophical emphases, but, in the present 
context, we need only indicate where Whitehead’s cosmo- 
logical view seems to be inspired by the same basic insight 
into the nature of identity that resonates in Florensky's 
thought. 

At the heart of Whitehead’s categorical scheme of pre- 
liminary notions, which give rise to the philosophy of orga- 
nism, lie “actual entities,” “the final real things of which the 
world is made up,"™ or rather the micro-events at the basis 
of the process, constitutive of reality."* Whitehead formu- 

‘“"Ibid., 39f. It is also this new understanding of the meaning of identity 
that allows for the esitvation of meditative thinking in contrast t0 the 
‘sual caleulative thinking, common to men. Cf. Martin Heidegger, Disomrse 
on Thinking (New York: Harper & Row, 1969). 

Snaifeed North Whiteheal, Procsr’ end Redity (New York: Free 


Press, 1978, corrected edition), 3. The first edition of this book, Whitehead's 
iigwork, sppeaed ia 1925, 





8. 
“Whitehead distinguishes actual entities as either temporal or noo- 
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lates his view on the actual entity in the horizon of identity in 
his twenty-first category of explanation, which reads: 


‘An entity is actual, when it has significance for it- 
self. By this it is meant that an actual entity functions 
in respect to its own determination, Thus an actual 
catity combines self-identity with self-diversity.™* 


What is of decisive import is that Whitehead, like Florensky 
before him, secks to integrate self-identity with self-diversity 
‘or otherness. Only in this way does Whitehead believe that 
we can articulate a truly organic view of the world. In his 
own words: 


It is fundamental to the metaphysical doctrine of 
the philosophy of organism, that the notion of an 
actual entity as the unchanging subject of change is 
completely abandoned. An actual entity is at once the 
subject experiencing and the superject of its experi- 
ences. It is subject-superject, and neither half of this 
description can for a moment be lost sight of." 


It is Whitehead’s consideration of the actual entity as a 
“subject-superject” that is of direct relevance to our present 
discussion. The actual entity as an experiencing subject, 
‘Whitehead maintains, presides over its own process of be- 
coming, and, as such, is the subject of its own self-revelation. 
The “to be” of an actual entity is, in other words, nothing 
less than a potential for becoming. As a superject, on the 
other hand, the actual entity manifests the fact that it has 
become its being, that it is that which is self-realized. In 
Whitehead’s own words, an “actual entity is to be conceived 
both as a subject presiding over its own immediacy of becom- 
ing, and a superject which is the atomic creature exercising its 
function of objective immortality. It has become a ‘being;’ 
temporal. The one, and only one, non-temporal actual entity for Whitehead 
is God, We prescind from a discussion of this particular problematic con- 
ceming the aatre of actual entities, 

MS Brocect and Realy, 25. 
"Ibid, 29. 
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and it belongs to the nature of every ‘being’ that it is a poten- 
tial for every ‘becoming.’’™* In sum, for Whitehead, being 
is not something static and immobile, but rather is a dynamic 
event in process. To be is to become and to have become. 
More in terms of Florensky’s consideration of the principle 
of identity, we may say that an actual entity or being és only 
insofar as it is, at once, emergent from its “other” and both 
a condition and cause of its “other” that is yet to be. 


3.2. Critical Evaluation of Florensky 


It bears repeating, that what we find here in Florensky is 
the makings of a subtle, heuristic proof for the existence of 
that Absolute Truth, which is God, the Triune God of the 
Christian faith, Not denying the hypothetic character of 
Florensky's exposition, the points he makes are, nonetheless, 
valid antecedent determinations of what a final solution must 
envisage in order to overcome the fundamental aporia in 
which human thought inextricably finds itself. Our partial 
knowing, yielding only incomplete intelligibility, calls out 
for complete, unconditional intelligibility, and cannot rest 
still until perfect knowing has been achieved. But unless there 
is some possible way to fuse immediate self-givenness with 
authenticating rationality, no ultimate satisfaction can be 
found for this basic cry of man’s spirit. Florensky at least 
succeeds, it would seem, at laying the groundwork for a de 
facto fusion. 

However, it must be emphasized that a strict deduction of 
the Holy Trinity is an evident impossibility. Although Flor- 
ensky may at times give the impression of trying to deduce 
this capital Christian mystery, he himself disavows any real 
possibility of doing so.™ He merely states that attempted 
deductions retain a certain value as indicators of the various 
dimensions of the mystery. Nevertheless his own attempt at 
showing why there should be a triadic structure to the Self- 
Proving Subject is, in itself, auspicious of this Holy Mystery, 

Ibid, 45. Cf. alio p. 222. 

"PET, 593. 
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and favorable to its eventual formalization. Alluding to the 
Holy Trinity in its various moments, Florensky's remarks are 
certainly germane, and enjoy a well-founded validity." 

‘One of Florensky’s critics, Zenkovsky, on the other hand, 
scores his purported deduction of Triunity and implicitly the 
‘Mystery of the Holy Trinity as purely formal, and, therefore, 
devoid of content."* But, on this score, it would seem that 
Zenkovsky fails to appreciate the real heutistic character and 
value of Florensky’s proffered trial demonstration, Florensky 
attempts only a quasi-deduction, and merely tries to highlight 
its probabilistic standing in the face of the human dilemma 
of truth. 

Florensky's speculations concerning the intrinsically neces- 
sary trinitarian constitution of the Self-Proving Subject are 
only s pallid teflction and indeed vainglocows depiction of 
the real intratrinitarian life of the Three Divine Hypostases, 
but they do prepare the way for an eventual acceptance in 
faith and love of the Mystery of the Holy Trinity as the first 
postulate, as it were, of theoretical reasoning and the ultimate, 
"unquestioned foundation of cognitive certitude. He in no way 
exaggerates or engages in overwrought poetic embellishment, 
therefore, when he opens his letter on doubt with a vignette 
of three interlocking laurel wreaths bearing the inscription, 
His ornari aut mori (Be crowned of these or die)."* Doubt, 
in other words, is only removed and truth and certitude 

™*On analogy with the Holy Trinity, Florensky holds that trinitariancss 
is a general feature of all reality. Cf, PFT, 59399. He is, however, lesb 
soccenfal in explicating this thei, and gives the initial impression at leat, 
of engaging in unjustfable theorization, Citing the thee dimensioolity of 
‘space, the three periods of time (past, present, future), the three gram- 
atic persons, and the triple statflcstion of the human person 1 body, 
‘payche; and spirit as exemplifications of this doctrine, Florensky seems to be 
frying to condude too much. It may be that he has, indeed, made’ tue 
rise de conicence 00 thi poict, bot he has not suceeded in convincingly 
fmmaniating it Tt can be granted that his insight may be valid, bat 
certainly needs further exfoliation for it to enjoy a flleeintligiilty and 
‘Wider acceptance. 

“Zenkovsky, Istoriya, 2:243 (n. 47); Eng. trans. 883 (n. 2). 

*®PFT, 15. Cf. also Florensky’s remarks on PFT, 488. Florensky states 
{p. 907) tht he has taken his vignettes for PFT from the work of Ambodi 
Saale a abot soe Ga ck). No fare infra We given 

regarding ‘ignctes have 
Gis simp. Appeaiag’ ot Ger beglming ofeach of la. part; Gey oe soe, 
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uniquely established in its stead, when the crowns of the 
Holy Trinity are graciously and fiducially accepted in obedi- 
ent and loving submission to the eternal designs of God. 








Press, 1976), 65f. 


CHAPTER IV 


Homoousian Philosophy 


Before proceeding to develop his philosophical thesis 
about the Self-Proving Subject and the absolute foundation 
and criterion of truth in greater detail, Florensky turns his 
attention to the more specifically theological side of the 
question,’ hoping to discover new indications for his work 
and even, we may say, to receive the suprarational counsel of 
faith that his speculations may not veer off the right track. 
In order to understand Florensky’s methodological move here, 
it is worthwhile to draw attention to the fact that Russian 
religious thought, as a rule, does not clearly demarcate philos- 
‘ophy from theology, but rather conjoins them in the search 
for one common wisdom, In this respect, Russian religious 
thought bears a closer resemblance to Augustinian rather than 
to Thomistic modes of thought. It i, therefore, not surprisin 
that Florensky himself would combine both philosophical an 
theological approaches as mutually supportive and enriching 
in his own religious speculations about his lived experience. 
‘Thus, for example, at the same time that he speaks of triunity 
from a more ot less strictly philosophical point of view, he 
either implicates or directly treats the strictly theological 
sphere in the sense that he specifically speculates on the 
mystery of the Holy Trinity as such and tries to extend its 
scope and bearing to the natural world accessible to human 
reason. In fact, one of the most original aspects of his thought 
and indeed, according to Nicholas O. Lossky, his chief con- 

"CE Florenuy’s third leter on tinnity, PFT, 51-69. 
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tribution to a fuller elaboration of a Christian world 

tion, is his conscious application of the idea of “consubstan- 
tiality” as worked out in trinitarian theology to the meta- 
physics of created being.* It is with this conscious application 
that Florensky develops his unique conception of Christian 
philosophy as homoousian philosophy. 

As for what he has previously stated about the internal 
constitution of Truth as a Self-Proving Subject in triunity, 
Florensky is confident that it is true, but readily concedes 
whether this can be effectively demonstrated is still another 
question,* But before proceeding with an examination of this 
question, he deems it useful to expound briefly on just what 
traditional theology has tried to say about the mystery of the 
Holy Trinity and the dogmatic concept of “consubstantiality” 
in particular, 








1, TOWARDS A THEOLOGICAL UNDERSTANDING OF TRIUNITY 
1.1 Homoousios or Consubstantiality 


It is not necessary to treat the dogmatic development of 
the term, “consubstantiality” or “homoousious” at length; it 
suffices to indicate its basic, dogmatic meaning and import. 
‘The meaning of the term in its present usage’ was fixed at 
the first Council of Nicaea (325), the first ecumenical coun- 
il, which was convoked in order to respond to the Arian 
ctisis then ravaging the Christian world and, in particular, 
to combat the teaching attributed to Arius (256-336)* that 
held the Word, the Second Person of the Holy Trinity, was 

AN, 0, Lossy, History of Russian Philosophy, 188, We shall return 
this one ter Ce 33) wp. 13438 Below) oe 
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‘not eternal but created from nothing like the rest of creation, 
even if prior to the creation of everything else. To counteract 
this teaching, Athanasius and his followers gave new mean- 
ing to the term “consubstantial,” interpreting it in the sense 
of an identity of nature between the Father and the Son. 
This new teaching was adopted by the Council Fathers at 
‘Nicaea, and with this affirmation of the consubstantiality of 
the Son with the Father in contradistinction to the sole ascrip- 
tion of creaturehood to Him, the Council accordingly under- 
scored the divine nature of the Son of God, which was 
negated in the Arian understanding of the Word. The most 
famous, concrete fruit of this council was its Profession of 
Faith, which expressed the orthodox point of view, and which 
has become an important, enhancing adjunct of the Divine 
Liturgy of the Universal Church. The excerpt from this creed 
relevant to the condemnation of Arianism reads as follows: 
“We believe... in one Lord Jesus Christ, Son of God, the 
only-begotten, born of the Father, that is, of the substance of 
the Father, God of God, light of light, true God of true 
God, born, not made, of one substance (wnius substantiae— 
homoousion) with the Father, through whom all things were 
made” (emphasis ours). 

This profession of faith is nothing but a conceptual ex- 
pression of the lived experience of the Church, As Florensky 
rightfully notes, the Church experiences the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Spirit as a “concrete unity” and as no mere 
“nominal unity.” The term, “consubstantiality” or "bomo- 
ousios” itself captures the thrust of meaning of what con- 
stitutes the most fundamental antinomy of all Christian 
experience, namely, the experience of the oneness of God, 
who, at the same time, is essentially Three Hypostases (Per- 
sons). The most typical opening lines of specifically Christian 
prayer incomparably illustrate this point. Florensky is insistent 
tuoquistioably heterodox, but it is not at all clear whether it was indeed 
the actual position of Aue on the nature of the Divine Word. On Arius) 
teaching. ste Way 10 Nicaea. 68, 70H. 

“*Henricas Denzinger, Adolphus Schnmetzer, S.J., Enchiridion Symbolorum 
Definitionnm et Declarationum de Rebus Fidei et Morum, 34th ed. (Freiburg 
im Breisgns: Herder, 1963), 125. 
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on this point. We pray: "In the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit,’ and not ‘in the names’ 
of the Three Hypostases.”* However, this antinomy, if not 
grasped with the proper balance of emphasis, gives rise to 
one of two extremes—both heterodox positions. On the one 
hand, if the unity of the Divine Hypostases is overstressed, 
there is the evident danger of Sabellianism or Modalism in 
which no real distinction is held between the Father and the 
Son and, subsequently, the Holy Spirit. On the other hand, 
if the distinction of the Three Hypostases is unduly accented, 
one jeopardizes the unity of the Godhead, and runs the risk 
of falling into tritheism, or maintaining there are three, not 
one, gods. Both extremes must be avoided, and the profession 
of the consubstantiality of the Father and the Son has been 
deemed the best safeguard in this ever precarious situation. 
There is numerically only one God, but this God is truly 
Father, truly Son, and truly Spirit. 


1.2 The Postulate of Mind 


Florensky’s investigation for the foundations of truth and 
the dissolution of scepticism so far has indicated the need for 
new justification for the principle of identity. To find this 
requisite basis, Florensky claims, one must go beyond the con- 
fines of reasoning to that domain where reasoning itself finds 
its roots.” This domain, he further notes, must be of the 
experiential order," or else the formula, “Triunity in Unity 
and Unity in Trinity,” previously seen to be heutistically 
necessary for the absolute foundation of truth, will remain 
an empty formalism, and consequently not denote anything 
for reasoning. Further, the most evident norms of reasoning, 
the principle of identity and the principle of sufficient reason, 
themselves demand the self-accountability of any proper point 
of departure for human knowing. Since reasoning itself 
formally requires a Trinity in Unity as its ultimate base, it 
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must establish for itself a “new norm in order to experience 
this essential “postulate of mind (razwm).* This norm, 
according to Florensky, can only be given by the One having 
authority—a clear reference to the Incarnate Word of God." 
But to have a vital contact with this norm, reason must re- 
nounce its own inherent limitations of reasoning, and freely 
abandon itself to the victory of faith." Faith is, indeed, in 
Florensky's view the key to this new vision, Scoring the errant 
ways of reason, Bishop Feodor justly laments: “It has always 
sought the incarnation of intuition-discursion in the finite 
and false, while Christianity has discovered true intuition 
discursion in the Triune God, in the bond of knowledge and 
life, in the living, personal ‘Truth, Jesus Chi 








2. FAITH AND REASON 


‘The domain of faith, which Florensky maintains opens up 
new vistas for grasping truth and for sustaining our certitudes 
about reality, does not, however, simply present itself to us, 
but requires personal effort and an honest admission of our 
essential finitude and our need for transcendent help in over- 
coming our personal inadequacies and shortcomings in the 
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in treating the problematic of the knowledge of faith, Florensky does 
‘ot systematically deal with the dimension of grace and the question of the 
infusion of faith as 2 theological virtue in the believer, but he does, none- 
theless, seem clearly to implicate the need for grace in his preseat elaboration. 
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search for cognitive certitude. Concretely, this means our dis- 
avowal of the claims of reason and our moving away “from 
the prattle of reason to the obedient listening of faith.’ 


21 The Three Stages of Faith 


This transference of our point of reference from the voice 
of reason to the call of faith, however, does not come about 
all at once, but only in a gradual process of progressive self- 
abandon to the dynamics of faith. The first stage of this 
process is, in fact, one of mixed emotions in which we retain 
a defiant attitude in the face of our former, haunting dis- 
belief. According to Florensky, we may aphoristically express 
this sentiment as follows: “Credo, quia absurdum est.” (I 
believe because it is absurd.)" We believe inspite of the 
protests of reason; we believe, because we accept the pledge 
of something new and higher, which presents itself for our 
endorsement. We are willing’ to make this gamble because 
we know we have nothing to lose. If we remain exclusively 
within the confines of reason we know there is no final escape 
from the despair of sceptical doubt and suspicion towards 
all claims of truth. 

‘The second stage of faith is one in which we are secure of 
the foundations of faith, and do not hesitate to acclaim it as 
the source itself of all higher knowledge and the true founda- 
tion which gives discursive reasoning a solid footing on 
which to begin its activity. Quoting St. Anselm, Florensky says 
at this stage we proclaim: “Credo ut imtelligam.” (I believe 
that I may understand.)" That is, we know that without a 
reliance on a higher order of intelligibility we can never 
transcend the limitations of our reason. 

The third stage is the level of “rationalization” of faith 
as it were. This rationalization, however, is not to be under- 
stood as a process of demythologization in the pejorative 
sense of the word, but rather as an attempt to move from a 
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blind faith to a more differentiated faith, one fully consonant 
with man’s reason though beckoning beyond it and truly 
evocative of man’s real potentialities in life. It is the faith 
which responds in hope and love to the known God, the God 
who is not only believed but also known.” It is the faith which 
‘empowers me to exclaim: “Intelligo ut credam!” (I under- 
stand that I may believe!)." At this stage, we truly see that 
the borders between faith and knowledge are not at all sharp, 
but, on the contrary, are essentially fluid, and that, in a true 
sense, each one implies and necessitates the other.”* 





2.2 The Victory of Faith 






ther-or” chal- 
lenge, the challenge of either accepting the Triune Christian 
God in faith or dying in sceptical madness. Florensky, noting 
that no third alternative is in the offing,” immediately recastes 
this dual alternative in the terms of his previous speculations 
about the ultimate foundations of reasoning.” In theit per- 
spective, he affirms our choice becomes solely one between 
the acknowledgment of a necessary, even if postulatory, 
metalogical foundation of reasoning in the likes of a Triune, 
Self-Proving Subject or the acquiescent admission that the 
laws of logic ate purely of the accidental order, thus depriving 
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all reason of its properly dispositive character." But even if 
we opt for the first alternative we still only remain on the 
hypothetical level. In other words, our problem becomes one 
of effecting a transition from merely postulatory knowledge 
about Unconditional Truth to a truly experiential knowledge 
of this Truth, To do so, however, one must cross an abyss 
not bridgeable by human reason alone.* How, then, does one 
span this gap? Florensky responds: by taking Pascal up on 
his wager and opting in favor of the claims of faith” 





23. The Principle of Living Paith 


Only the rationalist can be disappointed by this turn in 
Florensky’s argument. True, Florensky now leaves the prop- 
erly natural order, and enters into the more specifically super- 
natural realm, but he does not, however, stall claim to leave 
the horizon of philosophical understanding. On the contrary, 
finding himself on terrain where the distinctions between 
knowledge and faith remain somewhat blurred, and equipped 
only with his principle of living faith for his cognitive jour- 
ney, he states that he is only embarking upon a novel type of 
philosophical journey." And in response to the rationalist, he 
would only say that as a complainant he merely overstates 
the claims of reason when he pretends that all possible knowl- 
edge must be fashioned according to the strictures of reason. 
Much remains essentially transcendent to man, and, as such, 
can never be fully commensurate with human reason. Reason, 
moreover, is marred by a fatal flaw. Of itself, it is radically 
incapable of surmounting its inherent limitations and of 
founding itself as the ultimate norm of all truth, But unless 
the aporia it finds itself in is not in some way resolved,” and 
is further given some adequate, metalogical justification, the 

"PET, 64, 
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only fate which awaits it in the last analysis is extreme 
scepticism. 

(On the other hand, our incessant longing to know, our 
wonder before the workings of the universe, our perplexity 
before the unsolved riddles of life, all counsel us to remain 
in alliance with truth and not to opt for the abstention from 
all judgments of truth. The thematicity of truth pervades our 

action, our every thought, indeed, our very existences. 
Accordingly, its problematic necessarily leads us to questions 
about ultimate truth, and, in point of fact, arouses within us 
a longing for intimate contact with that Absolute Truth which 
is the living source of all being and truth, It is, therefore, 
only appropriate that we join in with Florensky and together 
cry out to this Truth: “Lead me Yourself to Yourself!" 

Bat can we, in fact, say that this Truth exists? Florensky 
says he does not know whether it does, but, upon an introspec- 
tive consideration of his own needs and aspirations, imme- 
diately adds that he cannot possible live without it." Indeed, 
he notes even when he is doubting he is still in the horizon 
of Truth and, indeed, within its embrace,” since the very 
existence itself of doubt has for the very condition of its 
possibility the fact of the problematic of truth and further 
that of Absolute Truth itself. For this reason, doubt only en- 
joys a derivative consistency that has no bearing on our exist- 
ence apart from the question of truth. We are, therefore, 
clearly justified in our expectations, and can rightfully claim, 
along with Florensky and the desert father Macarius the 
Great whom he quotes with full approbation in this regard, 
that “Truth itself motivates man to search for Truth.”® And 
with equal reason, we can share in Florensky's own poignant 
self-consignment: “My fate, my reason, the very soul of my 
searching—the need for certitude, I entrust into the hands of 
‘Trath itself.”"™ 
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3. PHILOSOPHICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


Florensky’s epistemological investigation has brought him 
to postulate a Triune Self-Proving Subject as the ultimate 
foundation of truth, It is only with this trinitarian hypothesis, 
Florensky claims, that we can give an adequate accounting 
of our experience of truth, that satisfies our mind’s need 
both for full intelligibility and for rational assurance of the 
validity of its intuitions. Truth, however, is an immediate 
given of experience, and precisely as an ultimate datum, 
cannot, as Florensky will later note, be deduced from any- 
thing else or be reduced to a lower common denominator. In 
sum, its existence cannot, strictly speaking, be “proven”; i 
must simply be accepted as a primary reality. 
___It follows, Florensky suggests, that the best stand to take 
in view of the ultimate unprovability of the existence of truth 
is probabilism, that is, the stance presumptive of its existence, 
and not scepticism, which ultimately not only presupposes 
truth for its own particular consistency, but also is, from the 
Practical point of view, continually proven wrong at every 
turn in the course of daily life, and shown to be no more 
than a vainglorious cynicism of the mind itself, In other 
words, from the perspective of probabilistic theory, the most 
reasonable position to take is one of making an act of faith” 
in the existence of truth and concomitantly in the existence 
of the heutistically determined Triune Subject of Truth. 

Within this particular act of faith, we find the first indi- 
cations that the object of our search exists,” that there is an 
Absolute Truth at the root of our being and the world around 
tus. Moreover, this act marks the beginnings of our personal 
communication with this Absolute Truth,” which truly be- 
comes the object of our longing and love as well as that of 
‘our cognitive inquiry. As Bishop Feodor very profoundly 
observes in regard to the dynamic orientation of Florensky's 
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thought, “the way to the acceptance of truth is faith, while 
the way to the [experienced] knowledge of truth is love. 

‘The insight into the need for a Triune Subject as the unshake- 
able foundation of all truth thus becomes more than a question 
for knowledge; it is, above all, the primordial impetus moti- 
vating our proffered response in love to this very Principle. 


3.1. The Coordination of Mind and Being 


The mind's drive to know cannot be satisfied with a 
detached and static intellectual possession of its object of 
truth, but aims at a total communication with Truth, It de- 
sires to partake of the very Being of the Truth, and immerse 
itself in its very stream of Life. This aspect of participation 
of man's mind in the very drama of being and life is, in 
Florensky’s view, an inseparable part of man’s search for 
truth. As he observes: “If the mind does not commune with 
being, then being does not commune with the mind, and, 
therefore, is alogical.”"" And if this be the case, it is evident 
that only scepticism, illusionism, and nihilism can possibly 
obtain. 

‘There is only one way out of this unsustainable situation, 
and that is to acknowledge the co-communicatory or co-par- 
ticipatory character of the mind with being, or the activity of 
knowing with the act of being. Such an avowal is possible 
because of the essential gnoseological coordination of mind 
with being. In this coordination, the intentional character of 
all knowing is manifested. The knowing subject in his act 
of knowing intends a known object as the content of his know- 
ing. To know is to know something. Although Florensky 
himself does not explicitly use the technical term “inten- 
tionality” in his elaboration, he does, however, specifically 
draw attention to Nicholas Lossky's teaching on gnoseological 
coordination as the point of departure for his present discus- 
sion." Knowledge, in Florensky’s view, is a “teal going out 
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from self or,—to say the same, a real entering into the known 
by the knower,—a real union of knower and known.”* To 
his mind, this precise understanding of knowledge and the 
cognitive process is a characteristic mark not only of Russian 
philosophy in particular but of all Eastern philosophy in 
general." Of equal importance is the fact that the act of 
knowledge is viewed not solely in gnoseological terms, that is, 
as an act exclusively referring to the ideal order, the order 
of logical truth, but is equally held to be of an ontological 
nature, that is, concerning the real and the order on ontolog- 
ical truth. 

Knowledge, Florensky stresses, is more than just a passive 
and “lifeless” grasping of an object, but is a vital communica- 
tion between a knowing subject and known object in which 
both are diverse personalities, as it were, serving as subject 
and object for each other, Expressed otherwise, for Florensky, 
‘essential (susbchestvennoe) knowledge, understood as an 
act of the knowing subject, and essential (sushchestvennaya) 
truth, understood as a known real object, are the same thing, 


and are both real, even if they are distinguished in abstract 
reasoning.”* 


3.2. The Analogy of Knowledge and Love 


__At this point, Florensky is in the position to make an 
important development in his thought by explicating the 
analogy which obtains between knowledge and love. In the 
cognitive process one finds a real going-out of the knowing 
subject from himself and his real entering-into the known 
object, a process that strictly parallels the act of transcendence 
found in all true love whereby the one who loves goes out 
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from himself in order to enter into communion with the one 
who is loved. Just as there is a zeal union and sharing of life 
between lover and beloved, so also is there a real, even if only 
intentional, union between the knower and the known,” In 
both cases, that is, in the instance of the order of knowledge 
and in that of the order of love, we witness acts of trans- 
cendence through which different dimensions of the real are 
actuated, thereby serving to constitute the knowing or loving. 
subject. These dimensions are two of the traditional trans- 
cendental properties of being, truth and goodness, respec 
tively." In their activation we observe the dynamic functioning 
of Florensky’s revised conception of the principle of identity 
wherein the living subject becomes one with itself only 
through its other—whether it be the known object or the loved 
one. 

But, more importantly, we see that in this problematic 
truth and love always go’hand in han, and especially s0, 
even incomparably so, when it is a question of knowing Abso- 
lute Truth. A realized knowledge of Truth, according to 
Florensky, is a participation in Truth, That is, it is nothing 
other than a “yeal entering into the bosom of the Divine 
Triunity,"* which is possible “only through the transubstan- 
tiation of man, through his divinization.”* A radical affirma- 
ion, indeed—but, it is one given to even simpler expression: 
“It is in love and only in love that a valid knowledge of Truth 
can be expressed." To know God is, in other words, to love 
Him, and, conversely, outside of the ambit of love ‘there is 
no chance that Truth can reveal itself. 

‘Another conclusion also follows. Our knowledge and love 

s*nobertJohana ia The Meaning of Love (Glen Rock, NJ: Paulist Pres, 
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towards the things themselves” (pp. 20f; cf. p. 83). Nonetheless 
fact that the mind intends its objects, that is, has a conscie 
towards them, means that there is essentially 2 movement of “going-out” in 
all acts of knowledge. 
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of God are so intimately intertwined with one another that it 
is impossible to determine which one is the cause and which 
one is the cons ‘As Florensky himself notes, they seem 
“only to be different sides of the same spiritual fact—the 
enteting of God into me as a philosophizing subject and of 
me into God as objective Truth.” 








3.3 Two Philosophies: Homoiousian and Homoousian 


int we see that knowledge of Truth is no less 
that undergir ing this conception of knowledge and truth is 
a metaphysics of being and love. It is up to Florensky now 
to develop this point further. 

‘He begins by dividing all philosophical systems into two 
basic types according to whether the root-concept governing 
the elaboration of the system maintains the consubstantiality 
of all created beings or only their mere similarity." A philos- 
ophy admitting only similarity or generic likeness Florensky 
labels, in an appeal to classical trinitarian theological termi- 
nology, bomoiousian. This is the philosophy of rationalism, 
which is the philosophy of the concept and reasoning. It is 
merely a philosophy of things, characterized by lifeless inac- 
tivity and a static conception of the law of identity. In contrast 
tp this stale” philosophy of immobility is all Christian or 
homoousian philosophy, which is a philosophy of ideas" and 
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mind and which, unlike the former philosophy, treats the \\ 
personality and creative achievement. It is “spiritual” philoso- | 
phy founded on a dynamic understanding of the law of \ 
identity. 

"The comerstone of Florensky's metaphysics of consubstan- 
tiality appears to be his particular understanding of numerical 
identity in contradistinction to both generic and specific iden- 
“ He pointedly remarks that while numerical identity 
indelibly signs the beings of a homoousian universe, solely 
generic and specific identity are verified among beings of, 
more properly, things in a homoiousian one, Whereas in a 
homoousian universe, the one studied by the philosophy of 
consubstantiality, beings are bound together from within, 
distinguishing them with true, internal unity, indeed, with 
numerical identity, in a homojousian universe we can find 
only external unity," in which external relations alone obtain 
among the things or entities comprising it, thus giving rise 
solely to a universe of mere similarities. 

‘Though Florensky himself does not specifically instance 
this cosmological divergency, the empiricist universe of David 
Hume (1711-75) stands out as a perfect example of a 
Lomoiousian description, In Hume's philosophy, all knowl- 
edge of the external world is reducible to mere, atomized sense 
impressions, He accordingly allows no appeal to @ priori 
metaphysical notions to explain the origin of general ideas 
about reality. To account for this knowledge, he claims that 
only the principles of association or connection among ideas, 
namely, resemblance, contiguity, and causation, can be in- 
voked." Indeed, for Hume, these three principles of asso- 
ciation constitute the true “cement of the universe." Under- 
standably, such a perspective never offers an in-vision of the 
entities comprising the world, that is, a grasping of their being 
from within, but merely an outward look at them, providing 
only for a knowledge of mere similarities at best. 


MPFT, 78-83, 515-18. 
‘SPFT, 73 
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Florensky, on the other hand, seeks to penetrate the very 
core of being with his metaphysics of consubstantiality. Con- 
trary to the Humean description, his bomoousian world-view 
considers the universe as an organic whole, not one of whose 
entities can statically exist apart from all others, but whose 
constitutive parts are rather all welded together in dynamic, 
organic interrelationships. From this standpoint, it would ap- 
pear that Florensky’s proffered metaphysical doctrine of con- 
substantiality is nothing other than an apposite point of 
departure for developing an explicit metaphysics of participa- 
tion, in which all reality, including the Absolute Reality, is 
accounted for by identical, formal principles of being. 


‘A well-articulated metaphysics of participation based on 
the notion of consubstantiality, however, must commence 
with a detailed analysis of the manifold applications of this 
term, an aspect of the problem Florensky does not specifically 
delve into in his letter, “Light of Truth,” where he first intro- 
duces his twofold, homoousian-homoiousian division to char- 
actetize philosophical systems. Moreover, such an analysis of 
consubstantiality would have to provide for a fully integrated 
account of his understanding of numerical identity, which, 
if not properly understood, could appear to be the Achille’s 
heel of his whole suggested eytem, and, in tat, could sub. 
ject it to the charge of pantheism. Specifically, how can Flor- 
ensky reconcile the consubstantiality of the divine Hypostases 
with the consubstantiality of created species in terms of nu- 
merical identity? 

In the case of the Persons of the Holy Trinity, we indeed 
fitness a true numerical identity of substance, since there is 
jumerically only one God. But how can we speak of numer- 

identity in the case of human beings without denying 
an's unique individuality, let alone speak in terms of a 
yumerical identity, as Florensky seems to do, between God 
‘and humanity, which would appear on the surface at least 
to be an evident affirmation of pantheism? When we speak 











‘Basing himself on Forensky, N. O, Lossky has developed a cosmology 
dependent upon the distinction between abriract and coxcrere consubstanility. 
CE his Vespominania, 1978, History of Rassian Philosophy, 255f, and. Mir 
dah orgavichetkoe tieloe (The world 28 an orginie whole] (Moscow, 1917). 
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of two creatures as being consubstantial, we typically refer 
only to their specific identity, ie., to the fact that they enjoy 
a consubstantiality of species. Thus, “Peter” and “Paul” may 
well be two instances of the same species man, but still they 
retain their respective, individual substances. Further, even 
when we consider humanity's consubstantiality with Christ, 
the Second Person of the Holy Trinity, who assumed a human 
nature, we restrict ourselves solely to an affirmation of man- 
ind’s ‘consubstantiality with Christ’s human nature and not 
with His divinity. Otherwise, we not only render man god-like, 
but truly deify him.” 

How, then, is one to respond to these apparently devastat- 
ing objections to the coherency of Florensky's thesis on nu- 
merical identity? The most ready key to a possible rejoinder 
is found in Florensky's dynamic conception of the principle 
of identity. Florensky never applies it to mere things or static 
entities as such. In their instance, one may rest contented with 
a detached, uninvolved, and blunt affirmation of “A is A.” 
Bat the reality of living personalities,” if treated exclusively 
in the immobile, “egotistical” terms of a mere “A is A,” is 
necessarily falsified. In its very dynamic organicity, personal- 
ity is intelligible only in reference to the “other” and ulti- 
mately only in dependence on the “Other,” who supplies its 
true ground and total context of intelligibility. To site a 
personality's vital, interpersonal existence, “A is A” does not 
Fife, One needs to aid “if and only if non-A is.” In a 
personalist universe, accordingly, no “self” is in abstraction 
from its “other.” Therefore, from a truly total standpoint 
of personality and the complexus of interpersonal relati 
ships, we may in some sense rightfully say that a “self” is 
numerically identical" with its “other” and that the “cement” 

This remark, howeves, should not be taken as a citcism of St 
‘Athaoasins casical insight, “God became man that man might become 
fod Indced, we ace attempting a full integration of this doctrine into 

‘Srlorensky seems to ascribe “personality” to all created being, making 
him therefore an apparent proponent of at least a species of pespsychiim. 
If to, however, itis one uniquely predicated on his particular understand 
Sais case, we ould suomtnd poly more clehysay hit the 
self is “one” with its other. 
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holding them together is none other than love, a pointed 
criticism of Hume, But, obviously, in other senses the self is 
not identical to its other. To account for these differences and 
especially to maintain the critical difference between Creator 
and creature and, therefore, a viable metaphysics of partici- 
pation, a doctrine of analogy of being is needed. Analogy, 
indeed, is the language of participation. That Florensky no- 
where appear to consider this aspect of the problematic may 
well be his chief omission.” 
But of more specific interest for us here in the present 
epistemological context, however, are the implications of a 
| Bomoousian world-view for the cognitive experience of Truth 
| itself. Simply put, Florensky seems to maintain that man comes 
to know Absolute Truth only by partaking of the divine 
essence in love, This essential participation in the trinitarian 
life, effected in love, constitutes man’s consubstantiality, as 
it were, with the Triune Godhead, and only through this 
consubstantiality is the Absolute and Infinite Reality or 
Integral Unity known. 


mystical know! 
Francois Marxer, 
lorensky,” Isting, 25 (1980): 224. 








CHAPTER V 


The Antinomy of Truth 


Our investigative journey in search of the foundations of 
truth and certitude has taken several paths and has ctossed 
a few important crossroads, Each crossroad has, in effect, 
constituted a basic thesis about the nature of truth. Beginning. 
from the experience of truth, we have seen that it presents 
itself to us in many ways, from divergent points of view, thus 
clearly evidencing a polyvalent character escaping facile 
‘objectification. Formally speaking, however, truth is first 
encountered and its problematic first thematized in the act 
of jadgment. But judgment as the formal locus of truth is 
also the place where the problems and doubts concerning 
truth come to the fore, Doubt is precisely that state of untest 
which arises within us when we lack the necessary basis for 
assenting to the existence of a state of affairs. To remove it, 
only two means lie before us, either by attempting another 
immediate look with the hope that a greater acuity of vision 
and concentration of attention will disclose the missing links 
holding back our assent, or by discursively reasoning out the 
difficulties and uncluttering the path to this assent. 

Bat we all too soon become cognizant of the fact that 
these measures suffice only if we are satisfied with partial 
knowing of particular truths. If we activate our doubting 
capacities even more radically, and apply them to call into 
question the absolute foundations of all truth, we find they 
are merely stop-gap measures. In the final analysis, neither 
intuitive insight nor discursive reasoning are very helpful, as 
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the one, immediate insight, seems dogmatic, while the other, 
the dialectical exercise of reasoning, is never conclusive but 
proceeds on, at least potentially, to infinity. Does this mean 
doubt ultimately triumphs? It can do so only if there is no 
possibility of finding some way to encapsulate the infinitude 
of discursive differentiation into a truly integral, intuitive 
unity. Such a condition, however, can be fulfilled, Florensky 
maintains, in a Self-Proving Subject in Triunity. Thus, he con- 
cludes, if we wish to affirm the existence of truth, we must 
be equally disposed to co-affirm the existence of this Triune 
Subject as the necessary postulate of all truly grounded know- 
ing. 

However, to do even this we must initially make an act of 
faith in trath’s existence, for we are free, after all, to go the 
way of absolute, systematic scepticism and imprison ourselves 
within the confines of our solipsistic egos, if we are so deter- 
mined. But if we opt for trath, we must also let ourselves 
go the way of self-sacrificing love. The horizon of truth is 
ultimately only accessible to those who are already in the 
field of love, The search for Truth is equally a service of 
love directed toward the One who is Love itself. Truth is for 
man, the whole man, who accordingly must activate not only 
his intellect, but also his heart and will if he truly desires to 
‘open himself up to it. 

With this affirmation, Florensky is ready to state his last 
thesis, namely, that truth is essentially antinomic. This prob- 
lematic Florensky treats in his sixth letter, entitled simply 
"Contradiction 








1, THE KNowzencs or TRuTH 


Florensky opens this letter treating the question of truth 
as an antinomy with a telling distinction between knowledge 
of Truth and knowledge about Truth? Knowledge of Trath 
is perfect knowledge, knowledge in which a total grasp of 
content, in its full depth and plentitude, is obtained. It is a 

SPET, 143-65. 
*PET, 143. 
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knowledge which is at the'same time a communion in love 
with this known Object, which simultaneously gives itself as 
Truth and Love. However, this knowledge is only imperfectly 
had in this world of space and time; only in eternity where 
space and time are transcended can it be fully verified. Our 
knowledge in this world is always conditioned by space and 
time and reflects our inherent finitude as beings composed of 
body and soul. From our standpoint, Florensky affirms, there 
is always a certain gap between our grasping of the form and 
content of Truth. But in eternity the two, the form and content 
of Truth, are identical, and with our sheosis, that is, with our 
full participation in the divine, intratrinitarian life, our trans- 
figured bodies can, in the luminosity of the Taboric Light," 
the Light of Truth, enjoy a perfect, integral vision of this 
Truth, the Subject of all our longing and joy. 

In our temporal world, on the other hand, the absolute 
unity of form and content given in knowledge of Truth is 
lost, and all that remains is a knowledge about Truth, which, 
as such, is necessarily limited, partial, and conditioned. This 
knowledge about Truth becomes what is simply known as 
truth. Thus along with Truth we find truth, the contrast of 
which is in reality nothing other than the contradistinction of 
God from His creation. And conversely, Florensky adds, the 
existence of creation is the very reason for affirming the exist- 
ence of truth, and, at the same time, the reason for the search 
for the reasons justifying the existence of truth and, ultimately, 
for the Reason, which is Truth. 


2. ‘Tue Facr or TRUTH 


Continuing in his argumentation, Florensky draws the 
conclusion that the “presence of truth is equivalent to the 
presence of creation.”* And if this is so, and truth as such 
entails being and, more concretely, creation, the pivotal ques- 

*An important key to Florensty’s solution to the problem of truth is 
his appeal to the Taboric Light. This explains why Trubetskoy, in. "Svet 
favors” most appropriately starts from this poist in his illuminating 

ys thought 
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tion then changes, and we must now ask: Does creation itself 
exist? Philosophically speaking, we cannot give an easy 
answer to this question, since, as Florensky notes, the existence 
of creation is neither deducible from the idea of Truth nor 
even from the fact of the existence of Truth, ie., God.* 
‘Arguing thus against the acosmism of Spinoza and pantheism 
in general, Florensky stresses the fact that we cannot deduce 
the existence of creation through any reasoning whatsoever, 
and this being the case, draws still another important con- 
clusion, namely, that in itself the “being of truth is not de- 
ducible, but can only be manifested in experience.”” 

The task of philosophy itself is accordingly determined. 
Philosophy must simply accept the fact of truth as a given, 
and only on this basis proceed on to explore, work out, and 
elucidate all the properties of truth. It can, however, still 
validly ask about the formal constitution of truth, and then 
move on to consider the matter or material content of truth, 
which ultimately means Truth itself, Indeed, for Florensky 
“truth is always truth about Truth,” and contains, even if only 
symbolically, something of this Truth. Truth in the created 
order always bears the monogram of the Divinity, and even 
if it is only here and now, it points to the eternal. It may 
show the coloring only of the conditional, but what it depicts 
is, in truth, the Unconditional.’ Created entities come and go, 
are born and die; men argue, people’s opinions change from 
place to place, time to time, and person to person; but truth 
perdures. It is always and’ everywhere one and the same; 
never relative, it is essentially an “unconditional formula.”* 








3. THe AntINOMY oF TRUTH 
3.1 The Synthetic Judgment 

Since truth is a sign of Truth, and the affirmation of par- 
“Ibid. 

“PFT, 144. 

"Ibid. 
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tial truth a co-affirmation of total, unconditional Truth, a new 
question arises, “How is it possible,” Florensky queries, “that 
‘we can construct an znconditional formula for Divine ‘Truth 
from the conditional material of the human mind?” In other 
words, how is it that man in his finitude and conditional 
existence can make a proper judgment concerning uncon- 
ditional existence? What type of judgment enables him to 

ire this unconditional knowledge? Jt cannot be given 
in the analytic judgment because, even if that provides a sure 
knowledge, it is only a judgment of formal identity which does 
not materially add to our knowledge. But, then, if the only 
alternative is the synthetic judgment, that is, the judgment in 
which the predicate really adds something new to the notion 
of the subject, what is it that can unconditionally guarantee 
the truth of the synthesis? Is not the synthetic judgment nec- 
cssarily conditional, asks Florensky, insofar as it depends on 
the predicate? Could not another ‘contrary, or even contra- 
dictory, synthesis conceivably be effected between the same 
subject and predicate? And if not at the present time, could 
it not be so in the future? In sum, what gives it an apodictic, 
over and above a mere assertory note? 

To cite a case in point, Florensky draws our attention to 
the phenomenon of life." How can we tualize in any 
one formula or judgment the fullness of this datum? Are not 
all our individual judgments concerning this phenomenon 
only partial determinations of its true breadth of meaning, 
conditioned according to the point of view from which they 
are made? It would thus seem that any particular, rational 
formulation of life would fully express its truth if and only 
if it could capture its fullness of signification. It would be 
fully truthful only once it could somehow contain within itself 
all the possible determinations of reason concerning it, and 
thereby overcome all possible objections of reason to it. In 
this view, truth is, accordingly, formally obtained in “that 
judgment’ containing within itself all its countermands.”* 
Florensky paradoxically concludes, in other words, that truth, 

‘PFT, 146. 

‘SPET, 146. 
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at least formally speaking,” is simply a “self-contradictory 
judgment, that is, at least insofar as any full statement of 
it inevitably contains multiple affirmations that, in any given 
instant, seem irreconcilable, or at least mutually exclusive of 
one another. 


3.2 Truth as Antinomic 


Is this view on the self-contradictory character of truth 
coherent? An instinctive response would surely answer in 
the negative. However, if more than cursory consideration is 
given to the matter and some critical reflection is devoted to 
it, we see that Florensky has, in fact, articulated a profound 
insight concerning the nature of truth. The judgment of truth, 
by implicitly containing within itself all possible positive 
determinations and by responding to all potential objections, 
is truly a plentitude of synthesis, an all-inclusive “together- 
ness” of content, as it were. By its bewildering coalescence in 
any one moment of both affirmative and negative elements, 
that is, by its apparent, forthright self-contradictory character, 
it is, paradoxically, an essential affirmation in a fashion 
analogous to the state of affairs obtaining in apophatic theol- 
ogy where denials actually are symptomatic of cryptic affirma- 
tions. 

Florensky affirms that itis by the confluence of both thesis 
and antithesis that the synthesis, truth, is reached. This con- 
fluence constitutes the antinomy of truth." In other words, 
for Florensky, truth cannot be expressed except by antinomies, 
But, then, just what does he understand by the term, anti- 

“This qualification, which in this. particlar passage Florensky 
implicitly makes, is important, Truth is, formally speaking, a ese el 
judgment, because, materially speaking, it is « comcldentig oppostioram. 

“PFT, 147. 
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nomy? The notion itself is equivocal. As used in philosophical 
discourse it may mean either the apparent contradiction be- 
tween demonstrated propositions or the real contradiction 
between apparently demonstrated propositions. Florensky 
uses the term in the former sense. For him, an antinomy is 
‘an opposition whose terms remain incompatible in the logical 
order, but which find their resolution and, indeed, essential 
complementarity solely in the metalogical order. The opposi- 
tion is such that it cannot be disentangled by discursive 1 
soning, nor is it accessible to intellectual intuition. So, then, 
how do we account for it? How do we case its inherent 
tension so that we can judiciously subscribe to it? 





33 The Self-Denial of Faith 


Florensky’s answer to the questions as to the “how” of 
antinomic assent is immediately forthcoming, It is by the vote 
of faith!” and the self-sacrifice and moral effort necessarily 
implied and entailed therein that one transcends the inherent 
limitations of reason to affirm the antinomic character of truth, 
the antinomy of which would otherwise remain an affront to 
reason. In other words, Florensky affirms, to develop a knowl- 
edge of truth on the affirmative basis of antinomies demands 
the spiritual life in general and works of ascesis."* The prin- 
ciples of the natural order, the principles of identity, non- 
contradiction, and sufficient reason ate, in themselves, suffi 
Gient to lead us to absolute, unconditional Truth, but they 
need the spiritual complement of the principle of living faith” 

‘At this point we see a certain confusion in Florensky. After designating 
truth in genoa ts andnomicy when he tries to ground his position further, 
‘be seems to go immediately to religious experience and religious faith to 
Fad tir jstifiation, Thos, one may be left with the ecroneous imprestog 
St cay scligous eth is'antinomie. Bishop Feodor for one (see "Revi 
165), seems to draw this restrictive conclusion. Florensky's doctti 
Bower refer to all truth, The appeat to “fith” must, for this reason, 
‘be an analogous one, depending on the type of truth at stake. Otherwise, 
Foramig’s position Teaves us perplexed, and scems hopelessly incoherent 
‘The fundamental, equivocal usage of “fe characteristic of the Slavophiles, 
in thos aot explicitly overcome By Florenshy. CE pp. 37, 63, above. 
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to accomplish their ific tasks i ir proper 
be coup ih bed specific and arrive at their 


3.4 The Twofold Character of Florensky’s Antinomism 


4 There is one further step to make in order to 
insight concerning the anne charscice of rath eat fad 
relief. There is a twofold root to the antinomy of truth. On 
the formal side, truth is antinomic because of the radical 
antinomism of human thought itself, The impulse of reason 
is to search for the unconditional, but its inherent capacities 
for intuition and discursion, as we have already seen, are 
limited, and only bring us to the threshold of the uncondi- 
tional. To arrive at truth we must assiduously concert with 
reality and, with dialectical advance, progressively grasp its 
authentic nature, Florensky cites the Platonic philosophical 
corpus as an example, pr excellence, ofthis type of antinomic 
or. To him, Plato's dis i " 
endeavor. To him, Plato's dialogues are nothing but "drama- 
On the other hand, truth, materially speaking, i 
antinomic in the sense that it is ceentialy walifaeeted a] 
potentially offers infinite aspects for our knowledge, which, 
in any given moment, may seem exclusive of one another, 
The mind, accordingly, can never know it in its fullness not 
embrace its total reality. This view is felicitously expressed 
by the idea, introduced by Nicholas of Cusa and taken over 
by Florensky, that truth is a coincidentia oppositorum:® 


4, Tse AntrNonic CHaracter oF DocMA 


If all particular truth is marked by antinomies, the truth 
of religion and religious experience must be all the more so. 
Religion essentially transcends human reason, and precisely 
for this reason it uses both verbal and nonverbal symbols, both 
myths and rites, evocative of higher realities and truths, as 
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its language of communication in informing man of his true 
origins, meaning, and final end. In this sense, as Florensky 
notes, the mysteries of religion are by nature not given to 
adequate expression, and rightly remain as “indescribable 
experiences which cannot be expressed in words except through 
contradictions.” Indeed, Florensky declares: “Contradiction! 
It is the very mystery of the soul—the mystery of prayer and 
love." 

Florensky’s deeply felt intuitions concerning the true 
nature of religious dogma notwithstanding, the requirements 
of conceptual clarity and terminological rigor demand that 
he be faulted for his poetic license and propensity for literary 
flourish. Specifically, we must question whether “contradic- 
tion” is the most felicitous choice of words. Florensky often, 
as in this instance, speaks as if “contradiction,” “antinomy,” 
and “coincidence ‘of opposites” are interchangeable terms. 
Though related, they each denote different things, and should 
not be confused.” In the present context, “antinomy” would 
hhave been the better, more properly nuanced choice, even 
though it connotes the idea of contradiction. Florensky's 
appeal to “contradiction” may, indeed, more strikingly bring 
home his point, but it does so only at the price of a certain, 
conceptual deception and obfuscation, 

The dogmas of faith are important in the eyes of Floren- 
sky because they stand midway between the one Truth which 
is in heaven and the multitude of truth found on earth, all 
“splinters of Truth.”® Dogma, in the precise delineation of 
Florensky, is “an ideal limit-boundary where contradiction is 
annulled."™ Insofar as reasoning is concerned, it serves as a 
formal, regulative norm, indeed, as its fundamental categor- 
ical imperative. But insofar as the mind ot reason itself is 
concemed, it is a self-proving axiom, given in grace as the 
“sap of life." Accordingly, dogma is the experienced truth 
of religious life, accorded to the mind purified by eatnest 
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prayer and ascetical practice, As expressive of life, however, 
it can never receive a perfect conceptual articulation, but must 
resign itself to the paradox of antinomies to express its pleni- 
tude of content. If not assented to in its antinomic wholeness, 
and if only a partial, unilateral aspect is emphasized, the 
inevitable consequence is the unfortunate caricature of the 
whole, exuding the mark of arbitrariness and entailing what 
is theologically known as heresy. Heresy, Florensky straight- 
forwardly writes, is “a rational onesidedness, affirming itself 
as everything.”™ 

The dogmas of faith, as Florensky underscores, are only 
grasped as true under the impulse of the Holy Spirit, in whom 
alone we can acquire a fullness of dogmatic understanding.” 
It is the Holy Spirit who grants us the necessary theological 
insight, which permits us to consider our religious experience 
in rational terms, that is, in the terms of antinomies, which 
are no less than the “constitutive elements of religion” 
itself. Indeed, Florensky bluntly states: "Where there are no 
antinomies, there there is no faith." Religious experience, 
dealing as it does with the suprarational and meta-empirical, 
cannot manifest itself except under the “sign of contradic. 
tion” and dogmatic antinomy. It is the experience of the 
coincidentia oppositorum, experience governed according to 
the principle of faith and finding its best, if not only, con- 
ceptual expression in the religious dialectic of dogma. Ex- 
amples of these dogmas include the affirmation of Three 
Persons in One Godhead, two natures, the human and the 
divine, in one Christ, predestination and free will, faith as 
free response and gift of God, etc.” 

SPRT, 161, Cf, also 650% (a. 241). 

™PrT, 162. 

PET, 163. 
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“PFT, 164f. A necessary word of caution must be given about the use 
of antinomies to solve the wifficuies of dogmatic expeience, There isan 
attendant danger that they may be employed arfically, and aay, therefore, 
tend to deeive, rather than realy edify us. Nicholas Lossy, in Gar opinion, 
rightly scolds Horensky precisely on this score in his ttemptsdantonmic 
resoltion ofthe problems confronting our faith ia regard tthe lat judgment 
and out fate eiber to eternal bliss or etemal damnation. CE. Louk, Havory 
of Russian Philosophy, 190, and PET, 205-59. We shall retar to this 
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“The man of rationalistic proclivity, of course, will not be 
satisfied with the antinomic resolution of the seemingly con- 
tradictory maltidimensionality and pluriformality of religious 
experience." If he gives rein to this tendency and accepts 
reason as his only ultimate norm of truth and allows reason- 
ing to be his sole cognitive tool, he must necessarily dismiss 
religious experience as, at best, capricious, But having thus 
lost the only possible source for ultimate truth, the ineluctable 

uence for him is an ironic, ultimate distruct, and even 
cynical despisal, of his own very’ reason. On the other hand, 
the man of faith, the man who allows the light of faith to 
be his surest guide to truth, not only perceives the truth of his 
religious belief in his lived experience, but he also gains new 
respect for his own reason, which, in its very antinomic con- 
stitution, brings him to the threshold of the Divine, to that 
Door, the passing through which effects his full entrance 
into divine life. 


5. A Worn IN TRANSITION 


Near the outset of his investigative journey in the search 
of the ultimate foundations of truth and certitude, Florensky 
notes Pilate’s infamous question to Christ: What is truth? 
OF course, the fact that Truth Himself was before him did 
not occur to Pilate, who had already resigned himself to 
despair at ever finding real, incontrovertible truth. Pilate, 
however, was only a man of his time. And his time was, 
indeed, one of social disintegration and the loss of meanings 
and values. : 

In this respect, possibly pre-revolutionary Russia—and, 

int below (cf. pp. 162f). Zenkovaky,Inorige, 2:420 (Bag. 881), for 
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fs spleen a Ki orem! rie soo 

Sas of co Christan apologetics) (Series: Nave , 
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we may add, our own times—have much in common with 
Pilate’s era, For this reason, it is not surprising that a man of 
intellectual inquietude and spiritual unrest like Florensky 
should have indefatigably devoted himself to the search of 
truth and, indeed, Truth itself. He, of course, discovered 
both the one and’ the other, or, at least, revived what he 
always knew—that no truth’is really possible without that 
‘Truth which is the Lord and Savior Himself. 

In the process of his investigation, Florensky gives new 
meaning to the concept of truth itself. Embracing the message 
of the Fourth Gospel, which declares Christ is the Truth, 
Florensky tries to lay bare the philosophical underpinnings 
of the Christian. experience of this “truth which makes us 
free” (see Jn 8:32). Reason's own exigence of a Self-Proving 
Subject to be its ultimate foundation and justification in a peer. 
less manner serves to auspicate our initiation into Christian 
truth and its central Truth who is Christ. It is this Christ 
who, by His very person, transforms the very meaning of 
truth for us, No longer can it be mere “doctrine,” but is 
essentially a person, The immediate consequence of this 
radically new view is evident. To know truth one cannot 
content oneself with intellectual exercise, but must rather 
immerse oneself into the life of truth. 

That Florensky claims that man must ultimately entrust 
himself to Truth in order to establish a vital contact with 
Truth and enjoy a vision of It, however, does not mean that 
he lapses into fideism. To the contrary, Florensky fully up- 
holds the claims of natural reason to know objective truth. 
He would only add that a full experience of truth is possible 
only to the man who loves. Because we are certain of the 
truth of our particular knowledges, we can, Florensky insists, 
rest assured of the existence of an Ultimate Foundation of 
Truth, But this Truth must be more than just known; it must 
be loved. 

For Florensky, in other words, truth ultimately is not 
merely the object of “communication,” but is also a fruit of 
communion. It is with his proffered metaphysics of consub- 
stantiality and love that he tries to give philosophical articula- 
tion to this primordial evangelical insight. He therein indi- 
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the problem of truth necessarily has for its other 
Sie he protien of love. Indeed, the “truth that liberates” is 
one and the same thing as the power of love of that God who 
is Hypostatic Love. Florensky's well-chosen epigtaph for his 
magnum opus, “knowledge which becomes love,” a citation 
from St. Gregory of Nyssa, beautifully expresses this truth. 
For Florensky, an indefatigable devotion to truth ultimately 
manifests itself as a vocation of love." Man inexorably 
searches for truth, and if he comes close to his coveted goal, 
it is only through the experience of love and an at least 
implicit awareness of the God of Love, necessarily implicated 
in all love. And last, if man wants a fully explicit awareness 
of this Love, he is necessarily drawn to the Church, his proper 
mainstay and the place where God deigns to encounter His 


people. 


This affirmation should not lead us to conclude that Florensky would 
totally identify knowledge and love. He mikes no statement denying that 
‘evil persons cin still truly koow even though they may have no teal in 
terest in truth, and may, indeed, be devoid of love. This is above all the 
case in the instance of ‘devils, who both know and radically hate at the 
sume time. Cf, Jas 2:19. But it still remains true that 2 full knowledge of 
“Truth is also perfective, and necessarily an experience of love, 
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Part Three 


TOWARDS A METAPHYSICS 
OF LOVE 


CHAPTER VI 


Man at the Crossroads 


‘The problematic concerning truth and love becomes, for 
Florensky, none other than the battle for man himself, and 
more specifically, for his heart. Man is either divided within 
the intimacy of his heart and then conquered by sin, or 
is fully integrated within himself and genuinely in harmony 
with the whole of creation. Philosophically, Florensky ex- 
presses this conflict in terms of the drama of self-identity. 
Man either contents himself with an immobile, empty self- 
identity of a mere “A is A” or grounds himself in the dynamic 
self-identity of an “A” which cannot be itself apart from its 
other. The one occasions the hell of willful self-abandon into 
solitary confinement; the other the bliss of interpersonal 
enrichment and mutual sustenance. 





1, Tite Necative Turn: Sin AND GEHENNA 


Florensky begins his account of sin by drawing attention 
to the familiar morality tale, “Hercules at the Crossroads,” in 
which virtue and vice are personified, and each is seen curry- 
ing Hercules’ favor, and vying for his undivided attention, 
This fable becomes, Florensky claims, Everyman's true life 
story, in which he must either follow the road to truth and 
moral virtue or the downtrodden path of lies and sin#* 


ACE, his seveoth letter, “Sin,” PFT, 166-204. 
°RET, 16H. 
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But the speculative problem that immediately presents 
itself to Florensky is how this division can exist at all. If God 
is the Supreme Existent, He Who Is, how is it that there is 
also sin? One can understand why if God exists, so also do 
life, virtue, and holiness, all of them being participations in 
divine life, But the existence of sin and death seems irrecon- 
cilable with the existence of a Godhead who is, by definition, 
both Life itself and the Good. The only plausible conclusion 
seems to be that even if sin and death are, they are not 
existents. But is this a coherent position? Are we really before 
an ultimately inexplicable paradox or merely caught in the 
web of conceptual befuddlement? 


1.1 The Meaphysical Nature of Sin 


To resolve his self-posed dilemma concerning the para- 
doxical “non-existent reality” of sin, Florensky pursues an 
ulterior metaphysical reflection on the nature of sin. Floren- 
sky opens his discussion* of this metaphysical problem placing 
itin the conte of the definition of sia given in 1 Jn 3:4, 
where we read; "sin is the transgression of the law.” Though 
it may seem, at First, tO 30; juridical notion of 
sin, Flotensky stresses that this particular view is a grave 
misinterpretation of its deepest meaning, since this Johannine 
definition rather evokes a profoundly ontological understand- 
ing of the nature of sin, Indeed, it treats sin in its very 
essence, “Sin,” Florensky writes, “is Lawlessness; it is the 
perversion of the Law, i.e,, of that Order, which is given to 
creation by the Lord, of that inner Array of the created order, 
by which it is alive, of that Ordering at the bosom of creation, 
which is bestowed it by God, of that Wisdom, in which the 
d et 
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‘The most apt analogy for conveying this insight Floren- 
sky finds in the biological sphere. Sin is a parasite.* Like all 
other evils it exists only insofar as there is a host good to 
serve as its victim. Just as there is no death if there is no life, 
and just as there is no darkness if there is no light, so also 
in the case of sin we find a phenomenon with only a secondary, 
derivative existence. Sin thrives only on holiness, And once 
it 
begin to devour itself. In this manner, he concludes, sin 
destroys itsel : 

‘What this imagery conveys is in fact the same truth put 








ts host, Florensky adds, it can only turn on itself ands” 


forth in the traditional, Christian understanding of evil as a“ 
privation, On the one hand, this teaching does not minimize yy. 
real 


the tr: 
not attribute an 
entail its being wi 








of evil in life, while on the other it does o¢ 
itonomous existence to evil, which would 31 
‘and created by God. Evil has no posi- (11 


tive being of its own, but only pretensions to being. It scofis 





at being at the same time that it draws its staple sustertagce 
from it. oe) 
aX ow 


1.2. Sin and Self-Identity e 


If Florensky's chosen imagery succeeds in illustrating the 
parasitic character of evil and of sin in particular, it also 
intimates another point essential to the understanding of the 
nature of sin, Sin is-a forthright affirmation and proclamation 
of the “I's” independence from all others and all outside 
influences. It is a bold and spiteful protest that “I” alone exist 
and that “I” alone count. This, Florensky affirms,’ is the 
essentially egoistic attitude heralded by the stance of empty 








interreaction with the other than “I,” that is, of a self-identity 


yeh 


identity in contrast to that of dynamic identity predicated on a 


constituted by the Other, by a Thou. The one is indicative 
of inorganic independence and absolute autonomy; the other 


¥ 


is solicitous for an organic interdependence, and is subject >” 


to heteronomy. The former stagce, which pretends to exalt 
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individuality, turns out to be the impetus favoring its self- 
destruction, while the latter, which at first appears to sacrifice 
selfhood to othemess, is rather that stance radically serving 
to strengthen it, 

\ In this vein Florensky pointedly writes: “The self-affirma- 
tion of personality in its contraposition to God is the source 
of dismemberment and decay of personality and the impover- 
ishment of its internal life."“IThe only way to counteract 
this, he immediately adds, is through love which alone con- 
ducts personality back to its primeval unity.\ySin, in this 
perspective, is essentially an experience of the want of love. 
It is a “moment of disturbance, distintegration, and collapse 
of the spiritual life” in which the “soul Joses its substantial 
unity, Joses the consciousness of its creative nature, and és lost 
in the chaotic whirlwind of its own states, having ceased being 
the substance of them." It is such a decay of personality, 
Florensky interjects, that ultimately leads to insanity.” It is 
a disintegration necessarily implied in any negation of the 
existence of God. Justifying this position further, Florensky 
notes that this frightful, existential consequence of the refusal 
to believe in God has been artistically captured in the works 
of Lev Tolstoy and Feodor Dostoevsky." As a case in point, 
one can immediately cite the madness of a Kirillov, a character 
in The Possessed who ends his life in suicide for metaphysical 
reasons—in order drastically to prove his absolute autonomy 
from God. 

‘The sole antidote to this type of tragic disintegration of 
personality, Florensky rejoins, is love. Love is that force 
‘which gives internal consistency to personality. It is a force, 
however, that cannot be self-contained. It bespeaks only an “I” 








“PFT, 174. 

“Ibid. However, we must also object to Florensky's imputation of per- 
ci er er ie es Teme res ot ne 
mine tar a 
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eetidosiat turbances, can also account for the genesis of insanity. 

PFT, 173, 696, He specifically draws attention to Tc 's Confession 
and Dostoevsky's The Brothers Karamazov. eee 
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in relation to others and the Other, and which gains its iden- 
tity solely from them in love. A solitary “I” outside of the 
orbit of love, on the other hand, having lost its only possible 
source for internal consistency, cannot but begin to disinte- 
grate, The “I's” refusal to love is indeed, to Florensky’s 











especially Tove of God, on the other hand, is nothing other 
than the personality's true moment of integration, vivification, 
and fortification. It is, in fine, the true "bond of personality 
There is an additional application of this teaching on sin 
and personality disintegration that Florensky makes in his 
letter on sin, The “I” with empty identity, the “I” bearing 
the seal of sin, not only rejects love and denies itself the 
fruits of love as given in interpersonal communion, but also 
loses the ultimate truth. As Florensky writes, “sin is that which. 


deprives the possibility of foundation and, ‘consequently, of 
SS Sm ie, of intelligibiliy.”” This iS so because sin, 
as a prime promoter of the solipsism of the ego, necessarily 
loosens the ties that the knowing subject has with objective 
reality independent of his own existence, Sin, accordingly, 
only serves to disseminate a subjectivistic, hence relativistic, 
interpretation of truth as something strictly dependent on the 
knowing subject. Only love can counter this stance. It alone 
sustains the position that the real foundations of truth and 
its real sources of intelligibility lie outside the knowing sub- 
ject. From its standpoint, the knower is an integral part of 
‘greater, objective whole, and is annealed in truth only by 
objective reality. To foster knowledge of objective truth in 
tifis perspective, therefore, means that the personality's bonds 
‘with reality must be strengthened. This is one of love's essen- 
tial tasks. Sinan the other hand, abhors objective ties and 
aims only at dissolving the existing ties between the knower 
and known reality. Thus, it deprives the ego of communion 
not only with other personalities, but also with truth, which 
requires_an essentially open and searching attitude on the 
part of the knower for it to disclose itself to him. The primi- 
SpE, 173. 
PFT, 179. 
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tive Slavic consciousness, in Florensky's view, was thus in- 
spired by a profound intuition when it conceptually and 
linguistically linked the notions “to sin” and “to err” 
together.” Indeed, in truly insidious and consequential way, 
sin is, par excellencey!"the principle of unreasonableness, of 
incomprehensibiity, and of an objuse and desparate blockage 
of intellectual contemplation.” 


1.3. The Mystery of Gebenna 


At the heart of evil is a twofold denial. First, dynamic 
identity is rejected in favor of static, solipsistic identity. 
ily entails a clear, even if hopeless, 
‘usal If the refusal to love or the dis- 
claiming of dynamic identity is, as we have seen, of the 
essence of sin, 50 also is the repudiation of consubstantiality 
in its turn." 

Having thus delineated the metaphysical nature of sin, 
Florensky sets the stage for a sul reflection on the 
bearing of sin for man's anthropological structure and his 
ultimate fate. At this juncture, he notes the crucial, classical 
distinction between the person (Jichnost’)" and its “empirical 
character." With this distinction, he hopes to plot out an 
acceptable resolution to the momentous antinomy of how the 
love of God can sustain, let alone be reconciled with, the 
eternal torment of the reprobate in the fires of hell or 
Gehenna, Before the baneful prospects of perpetual puni 
ment he shudders, and becomes truly anxious for a more 
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happy, ultimate end to the life of even the most wretched of 
sinners. 

Florensky's distinction resounds with the truth contained 
in the traditional, biblical and patristic distinction between 
the imago Dei (obraz Bozhii) and the similitudo Dei (podo- 
bie Bozhie). The former indicates the created human being in 
its ontological dimension of personhood, while the latter 
points to the human personality as the realization of the idea 
Of person, as the actuation of the imago Dei. Florensky's dis- 
tinction is essentially the same, although he gives a variant 
rendition of the notion “personality” (similido Dei) with 
his term “empirical character.” He writes: 


“The person (Jichnost) created by God—and thus, 
holy and absolutely valuable in its inner core—has a 
free creative will, which manifests itself as a system of 
acts, i., as an empirical character, The person (lich- 
nost’) in this is a character.” 


‘The ontological dignity of man as an image of God is 
founded upon the fact that man possesses freedom of will, 
that he is a free, creative agent, Endowed with freedom, man 
has the potency for patterning his own life according to his 
own designs. He can make himself his own “project.” Though 
a person signed by sin, he can 50 activate his freedom as to 
promote the good and foster his own personal development 
in holiness in collaboration with divine grace. He can thus 
offer himself back to God as a transfigured vessel of divine 
life. This, Florensky says, is the meaning of the parable of 
the talents (see Mt 25:14-30; Lk 19:11-27), when translated 
into ontological language." 

‘The internal battle waged within each person between 
virtue and vice constitutes the real drama in life, Man as a 
person is called upon to choose sides and to opt for 
Orientation either “of oneself” (0 sebe) or “for oneself” 
(dlya sebya).” The former stance indicates a decision to renew 

That is, meaning lichnor? in the sense of “personality. 

SpFT, 212 


PFT, 214 
PET, 212. This choice of orientation is, for Florensky, more radically 
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and strengthen existing ties with being and its coextensive 
truth and goodness as grounded in dynamic identity and a 
consciously lived consubstantiality with the Other. The second 
option expresses the sentiments of an egoistic self in pursuit 
of sublime autonomy and impassibility and callous indifference 
towards other. Not nourished and succored by the Other, it 
is also uprooted from being. It is a truly substance-less 
existence,* the mere, empty shell of a real life" In sum, 
the evil self rejects consubstantiality and, like the parasite 
that klls ts hot, ironically consumes itself in its own idolatry 
of self. 

Florensky thus draws a distinction between the person 
himself and his evil, substance-less self,” between man himself 
and his works.” Basing himself on it, he subsequently attempts 
to articulate a defense of what he considers a dogmatically 
acceptable theory of universal salavation or apokatastasis.” 
On Judgment Day, which he calls a day of “universal opera- 
tion," a necessary, salvific surgery will be performed on all 
‘men in which each person will be separated from his evil 
self, The person will thus be saved and live on in eternal bliss. 
‘The evil self in its turn will be cast into the fires of Gehenna. 

This thesis, however, is inadmissable, and in no ‘way over- 
comes the deficiencies’ of like theories fashioned by the 
Origenists and condemned by the Provincial Synod of Con- 
stantinople held in 543, whose decisions were approved by 
Pope Vigilius." Its principal defect lies in its contention that 
the human person can be divided into two selves, his “real, 
personal self” and his only “apparent self,” the evil self 





‘grounded in the division of man into his selfhood and his evil, eubstance-lest 
fe CE the diseusion fo followin the next perapaph 
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PFT, 219. 

PET, 212. 


PFT, 230, Florensky bases this latter distinction on his reading of 
1 Cor 3:10-15, from which he tries to draw support for his thesis on the 
universal salvation of all men (<pokaiastais), His exegtical, or rather 
cisegetical, application of this text, however, is unsustainable. 

Ct, esp. PFT, 222, 233f, 237f, 2546 

‘PFT, 222, 

“DenzingerSchOnmetzer, Enchiridion, 411. CE. also Ckadido Pozo, 
Teologia delfaldila {Theology of the hereafter} (Rome: Edizioni Peoline, 
1970), 2566. 
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is amputated and consigned to eternal torment. But, as 
Ncboles aly has forcibly stressed," this is a metaphysically 
absurd position which only makes two persons out of one. 
For the evil self genuinely to experience torment, it would 
have to be a person in its own right, one conscious of its 
fiences. F.I. Udelov thus is most carers! correct in his 
ring Florensky for trying to dissolve what must remain: an 
inexplicable satnomythe mystery of the Last Judgment’ 
Florensky also commits another error. Although he cor- 
rectly notes that even upon man’s original fall into sin, the 
image of God in man was never completely effaced, a 
dogmatic point vehemently negated in traditional, orthodox 
Lutheranism, he mistakenly interprets the Catholic view of 
man’s personal sanctification and justification, He claims that 
the process of purification as expounded in Catholic teaching 
concerns only the level of outward appearances, and does not 
consider man in his inward self. Only Orthodox teaching, 
in his view, would appear to maintain that man is truly 
divinized at his very inner core." This is an obvious failure 
to appreciate the true meaning and import contained in the 
Catholic dogma concerning “created grace,” which is viewed 
as a necessary, correlative effect of Uncreated Grace, the gift 
of God Himself in His very energies to man, It renders man 
an ontologically sanctified being, truly divinized to the core 
of his being” This teaching, though marked by a shift of 
emphasis from uncreated to created grace, is nonetheless in 
full accord with the Orthodox point of view maintained by 
Florensky, on the engraced as true “partakers of the divine 
nature” (2 Pet 1:4). 








snistory of Rassian Philosophy, 190. 
Laas, ‘bio Pele Florethom, 87. He sto cmt ae a 
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2. Tae Positive Option: THe PATH oF RIGHTEOUSNESS 


In his analysis of sin, Florensky attempts to isolate the 
exact, metaphysical nature of sin. He claims that as a nega- 
tive phenomenon it is marked by a twofold rejection: the 
negation of dynamic identity and the refusal of consubstan- 
tiality. It is a denial, he concludes, that immediately leads to 
subjectivism and ultimately only to total solipsism. Solipsistic 
subjectivity fortunately is not man's ineluctable fate. A nega- 
tive choice against the Other-than-self for the self alone is 
within man’s options, but so is the positive vote for the objec- 
tive over and against oneself, This latter option is not a denial 
of self nor a diminishing of self-esteem, but rather an enig- 
matical receiving of self through the constituting activity of 
the Other, Such a self is only itself in dynamic interaction with 
its Other. It is uniquely founded on a relation of dynamic 
identity, and abhors the vacuum of immobile, empty identity. 








2.1 Ascetical Feat 


But what can be said of this objective order constitutive 
of the person in dynamic identity? The objectivity at stake, 
Florensky simply and directly states, is the “creature made by 
God."" He immediately adds however: “To live and feel 
along with each creature, not with that creature corrupted by 
‘man, but with that which has issued forth from the hands of 
its Creator; to discern in this creature another, higher nature; 
to grasp the pure kernel of divine creation through the bark 
of sin... But to say this is just as well to state the need for 
a restored, ie. spiritual, personality.”" In other words, if it is 
sin that makes us insensate and impassible before created 
reality, that closes us off from it, then it is only its contrary, 
virtue, both moral and intellectual, as a true habitus acquired 
through ascetical, moral, and intellectual exploit and struggle, 
that disposes us to see it and consciously commune with it, 

This particular teaching of Florensky on the central im- 


PFT, 263: 
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tance of ascesis in the maintenance and promotion of man’s 
self-identity is intelligible and defensible only on the suppo- 
sition that between man and reality there is indeed a dynamic, 
all-embracing unity. In this respect, the heritage of Soloviev's 
conception of integral knowledge” is clearly felt in Florensky. 
Florensky affirms that with his body man enjoys a "common 
boundary" with, and indeed is tied in with, the rest of crea- 
tion. He adds that this “tie is so intimate that the destiny of 
man and the destiny of all creation are indissoluble.” 

In this perspective, the heart of man, the center of the 
unified being that is man, also becomes in some sense the true 
centering point of the universe, and its purification, which is 
1 necessary condition for communion with God, and which 
is the usual access to divine love and illumination, likewise 
becomes the normal channel through which or means by 
which the love and light of God pass in order to reach the 
rest of creation and make it shine in splendor. In the words 
of Florensky, “the light of divine love, diffusing itself, as it 
were, in the whole person and permeating it, also illuminates 
the body, which circumscribes the person, from where it pro- 
ceeds to itradiate the natural order external to the person. 
It is from this point that Florensky would part in framing 
the problematic concerning the traditional, Byzantine teaching 
‘on the cosmic dimensions of salvation as fully articulated by 
St. Maximus the Confessor. a! 

Florensky makes one other anthropological reflection in 
the general context of his discussion that merits attention. It 
concerns biological homotypy.* Homotypy, as Florensky un- 
derstands it, is the symmetry that obtains between the upper 
and lower parts of the body, and whose point of focus is the 
middle part of man. It is an apparent consequence of man’s 
substantial unity as a person. The biological aspects of homo- 
typy—especially as set forth in his appendix on the subject— 
aside, it is rather his application of it in differentiating the 
various tendencies in mysticism that is of specific concern. 

‘Cf. pp. 59-62, esp. p. 62 above. 
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Noting that the natural division of the body pivots around 
the head, breast, and stomach, which are in turn the symbolic 
centers of the various dimensions of man’s life—the conscious, 
the emotive, and the nutritive and reproductive—, Flo: 
then adduces this division as the explanation behind the 
divergent types of mysticism, which he classifies as mysticism 
of the head, the breast, and the stomach.* According to him, 
mysticism of the head is especially characteristic of the Hindu 
religion and its yogic experience, while mysticism of the 
stomach is typical of orgiastic cults and partly of Catholicism. 
ae form of pies ecclesial mysticism, on the other 
and, is mysticism of the breast char: ic icis 
wrote t, the racteristic mysticism 
‘Two observations seem, above all, in order, First, Floren- 
sky's categorization of the types of mystical experience seems 
rather artificial and forced. Though this is not the place to 
pursue a phenomenology of mystical experience, a more con- 
vincing division would seem to be one that distinguishes 
ecstatic, enstatic, and theist mysticism, along the lines of the 
soul's specific focus of interest, whether it emphasizes move- 
ment “out of the self,” “into the self” or “towards God." 
Florensky seems only to have a preconceived schema into 
which he tries to fit the data of mystical experience in a 
manner befitting Procrustes. 
__ Second, Florensky’s characterization of Catholic mysticism 
is especially gratuitous. Indeed, it earned him the swift and 
stern rebuke of Nicholas Berdyaev, who held St. Francis of 
Assisi in very special esteem.* 


2.2 The Postulate of Science 


A true feeling for nature, Florensky affirms, can only be 
born in adherents of consubstantiality.* It is an attitude of 
humility on the part of the creature before its Creator and 
the whole created order. It is an attitudinal stance in which, 
SBF, 20, 273. 
Marissa’ Dhavamony, Phenomenology of Relig ie 
i Gregorian Editi, 1975), 20087, cop 20a Rome: UF 
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Florensky further notes, we can find the two feelings or ideas 
that undergird the possibility of the rise of science, the first 
being the unified regularity of creation, the second, its authen- 
tic reality.” 

Theologically speaking, Florensky says these two postu- 
lates of science in their turn presuppose two foundational, 
yet antinomical, dogmas, Creation's unified regularity is 
predicated upon a belief in the Providence of one Godhead, 
not many, while its basic, independent reality supports a 
credence in the dogma of creation, If Divine Providence wills 
an orderly universe, its actual creation by God must, none- 
theless, allow for the creature's free and independent exist- 
ence. Taken together, these two dogmas synthetically express 
nothing more than the dogma of divine love for creation. It 
is solely in the Godhead who is Love, in His divine idea of 
it, that each creature has its truest foundations. For Floren- 
sky, in fine, it is uniquely the dogma of Triunity, ic,, of a 
Triune Godhead of Love, that founds the possiblity not only 
of philosophy but also of all science." He further writes: 
“God loves His creature and agonizes for it, agonizes with its 
sin. God extends His hands to His creature, entreats it, calls 
it, waits for the return of the prodigal son to Himself." 

If all of God's directives and actions towards His creatures 
are guided by love, the response of the creature must also 
be one formed only by love. It is, as we have seen, the proper 
task of ascesis to guarantee such a pure response in love. But 
it also has a superabundant effect in the soul of the ascetic, 
since it opens the eyes of his mind to true intelligibilities and 
to the true objectivity of the created order. The very ascetical 
discipline and exercise that brought him to love his Creator as 
his unconditional root in being also brings him to a new and! 
heightened awareness of all of creation. It is this new cogni- 
zance that raises a new question for him, that of his next 
letter, the question about Sophia. 














‘PET, 289, Whitehead also is incisive on this point. In Process and 
he writes: “God isthe great companion—the fellow sufferer 


CHAPTER VII 


Sophiology: An Exigence of Human 
Thought and Experience 


Having examined the question of the bridge giving the 
creature access to its Unconditional Root, Florensky concludes 
his ninth letter, stating that there is an equal need to elabo- 
rate upon the nature of the creature, or creation, itself." If 
ascesis serves as the connective between the creature and his 
Creator, it is still no less, Florensky adds, his vinculum with 
the rest of creation, Ascetical practice helps the creature 
overcome its egoism and empty identity, and in this fashion 
enables it truly to center its life in the objective, created 
order, which enjoys an importance in itself as an independent 
creation of the same Godhead. 
~All of creation, all creatures and created realities, n0 
matter what their place in the hierarchy of being, are expres- 
sions of the Wisdom of God. They are willed actualizations 
of His Divine Wisdom. To understand the meaning of ctea- 
tion and individual creatures in themselves, therefore, means 
no less than to probe the secrets of Divine Wisdom. Of course, 
this probing must needs be only inadequate and metely ap- 
proaching a full prise de conscience, since the object of 
scrutiny, in fine, is none other than the essence, or rather 
super-essence, of God Himself, whose very nature, nay, super- 
nature, is Wisdom and Love. 
Florensky gives us @ unique insight into his views on 
*PFT, 318. 
169 
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Divine Wisdom, the Holy Sophia, on a more popular level in 
the course of eulogizing his friend, Feodor Dmitrievich Samarin 
(+1916), who had, in a letter dated June 29, 1912, heartily 
thanked him for making the Divine Office to Holy Sophia, 
the Divine Wisdom, available in printed format,” and there- 
by confirming him in his own conviction that the idea of Holy 
Sophia was not the mere invention of philosophical contem- 
plation, but rather the fruit of living religious consciousness." 
Commentating on this letter of five years previous, Florensky 
observes that the idea of Holy Sophia, indeed, “determines 
Russian religious consciousness in its very sources, and in it 
is precisely the deepest foundation of its originality. He even 
‘goes 50 far as to state elsewhere, in one of his own letters 
to Samarin, that “Russia” and “Russian” without Sophia are 
conteadicons in teem! In the same connection, he further 
remarks that to his mind all contemporary philosophical and 
theological problems both flow from Pea kn ike problem 
of Sophia.’ No one has managed better than Zenkovsky to 
capture the essence of these latter sentiments of Florensky. 
In his History of Russian Philosophy, he most properly de- 
sctibes sophiology as “an organic synthesis of cosmology, 
anthropology, and theology.”* 

As an all-embracing problematic, however, sophiology has 
always seemed an intimidating topic, and has lent itself to 
facile criticism, Indeed, the word itself has easily conjured up 
thoughts of the bizzare, and has readily excited fears of 

MIM, 1, 90. 2 (1912): 1-25. 

‘Pavel Forensky, Feodora Dmitrieva Samatina” [To the 
memory of Feodor Dmitrevch Samaris) (Serpiev Posad. 1917), 14. Also 
published: in TM 1, no. 4 (1917): 46677. Ck. alto “Perepaka FD. 
Samarina i P. A. Florenskogo” (The correspondence of F. D. Samarin and 
P. A, Florensky), Vestnik, 125 (1978): 251-71, im particular, p, 

Pas; 14, and “Perepiska,” 257. 











letter to Samarin dated August 1, 1912; “Perepiska,” 259. 
"CE. Florensky’s remarks quoted in “Perepiske,” 253. In’ the present 
f, we are primarily concerned with the philosophic problematic as- 
sociated with sophiology. A full sophiological treatise, on the other hand, 
‘would have to include a discussion of a host of other theological issues, 
both exegetical and speculative, not treated here. In. particular, detailed 
exegeses of those passages in Sacred Scripture where the divine attribute of 
‘Wisdom is personified (eg, Prov 1:20-33, 8:1-36, 9:1-6; Sir 24:1-22) 
would have to be pursued. 
"Lsoriya, 2:411 (Eng. ed, 871). 
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Gnosticism and ill-defined theosophy. Sophiologists them- 
selves have surely been partly to blame. Their penchant for 
unusual and daring vocabulary and for broad characteriza- 
tions of their material certainly has not always favored the 
understanding of others. Florensky's aestheticism and uncon- 
ventional manner of presentation of his ideas have also been 
handicaps that have effectively alienated many a potentially 
sympathetic reader." Unfortunately, the real contributions 
Florensky has had to offer have been overlooked due to these 
premature estrangements. Our task is thus clear: to enter 
into Florensky's thought and to attempt an equilibrious expo- 
sition of his sophiological views. 





1, Te EXxpErieNTIAL BEGINNINGS OF 
SOPHIOLOGICAL SPECULATION 


1.1 Florensky's Chosen Point of Departure 


Florensky opens his tenth letter on Holy Sophia with an 
observation and reflection on the beauty of a personality 
steeped in spirituality. It radiates a twofold spendor, being at 
once both objectively and subjectively beautiful." The holy 
person, the saintly personality, is objectively beautiful insofar 
3s it is the object or focus of the admiration and contemplation 
of others who come into contact with it. It is subjectively 
beautiful because it possesses a purified heart that opens it 
up to expanded horizons, thereby enabling it to have a more 
privileged and commanding vision of reality. Thus, the saint, 
beautiful twice over, is a very special object for our contem- 
plation, By contemplating the life and deeds of a saint, our 
contact with the primordial beauty of original creation is 
restored indeed. Further, in this act of contemplation, we 
genuinely and profoundly enjoy an experience of ecclesiality 
(tserkovnost’). As Florensky writes: “Ecclesiality is the beauty 

"CE. eg, S. Tysxkiewicr, S.J., "Réflexions du théologian russe moderniste 
Paul Florensky sur I'Eglise,” Gregorianum, 15 (1934): 255-61, whose 
Citic, jedgment would be shared, at least in part, by Onhodor like 


ce 
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of a new life in Absolute Beauty, in the Holy Spirit.” It is 
this experience that gives rise, at once, to a reflection and a 
question: “How are we to understand this holy and beautiful 
moment of the creature? What is its objective nature? What 
is it metaphysically 2” 


1.2. The Logos of Creation 


‘To embark upon an answer to these questions, Florensky 
repeats the fundamental idea conveyed in his previous letter 
on creation, namely, that it is preeminently the ascetic who 
enjoys petepton of the ete roots of creation 1 er 
bedded in God." It is he who, in contemplating the eternal 
value of creation, in deciphering its internal necessity, is 
uniquely adept at perceiving the raison d’étre of a creature, 
the Jogos of its objective being. ‘The creature's logos accord: 
ingly is only secondary, insofar as it is derived from a primary 
reason in the Absolute Mind, and basks in the Light of Truth. 
Thus, Florensky affirms, “the reason of a thing is, from the 
point of view of the creature, that act by means of which the 
Creature relinquishes itself, goes out from itself, and by means 
of which it finds its affirmation in God.” Otherwise ex- 
pressed, “the reason of a thing, from the creature's point of 
view, is love for God, whence its vision of God and its par- 
ticular idea of him—a relative idea of the Absolute’™ The 
divine counterpart to the reason of the creature, on the other 
hand, is an “absolute idea of the relative, the idea of God of 
a particular thing,” It is, in other words, “that act by which 
God, in an ineffable self-effacement of His infinity and 
absoluteness, together with the divine content of His divine 
thought, deigns to think about the finite and limited, to carry 
the scanty, semi-being of the creature into the fullness of the 
being of Trinitarian intimacy, and to confer it an autonomous 
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existence and self-determination, i.e. as if to establish the 
creature on the same level as Himself." Or, more concisely 
yet, Florensky writes: “from the point of view of God, the 
logos of the creature is the self-emptying love of God for the 
creature.” 

‘Thus, to discover the logos of creation we must, it would 
seem Florensky is saying, contemplate the horizon of love, an 
expanse which includes the moving humility of divine love 
superabounding in creation, as well as the dauntless audacity 
of creatural love which dares to alter the order of the Hypos- 
tases of the Holy Trinity in relation to itself, introducing itself 
as Florensky interjects, a "love-idea-monad” or “fourth hypo- 
static element,’ that at once is vouchsafed by the Holy Trinity 
and evocative of the Godhead's free correlation in love with 
creation.” Florensky pointedly explains himself: “Remaining 
in Himself almighty, God relates to His creation as if He 
were not almighty: He does not coerce the creature, but 
convinces; He does not compel, but entreats."" In the West, 
this idea has probably been best captured by Alfred North 
Whitehead, who with poignant similarity declares: “God's 
role is not the combat of productive force with productive 
force, of destructive force with destructive force; it lies in 
the patient operation of the overpowering rationality of his 
conceptual harmonization... he is the poet of the world, 
with tender patience leading it by his vision of truth, beauty, 
and goodness.”* Florensky does not (nor would it seem 
does Whitehead) wish to subtract anything from the Godhead. 
God retains His full majesty; He is still absolutely One in 
His Three Hypostases. But it is only that in His free willing 
to create, God truly humbles Himself, and makes Himself 
“Other” in relation to the creature," thereby effectively rela- 

‘ivizing His own aseity in some real, if only derivative, sense. 





"Process and Reality, 346. We prescind from a specific treatment of 
Whitchead's views on creation, which he appears to deny in the fuller 
context of this passage, but which lie beyond the scope of this study. 

PET, 324. 
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In this way, the act of creation can rightfully, according to 
Florensky, be viewed as a kind of kenosis, itself evocative of 
the work of redemption as the agency of a new creation. 


1.3. The Monad for Florensky 


Before addressing the problematic of divine correlativity 
further, other salient points in Florensky's exposition should 
be elaborated upon first. Florensky abjures any gnostic intent, 
and says that his speculations should not be understood as 
being inspired by Gnosticism. His words, he says, are merely 
“wretched schemata for what is experienced in the soul." 
The “love-ideamonad” or simply “monad” of which he 
speaks is not meant to be some sort of metaphysical essence 
derived a priori by detached, logical determination, but is 
rather an a posteriori given of lived experience. It is embraced 
only by the humility of unfeigned receptivity, and is not a 
by-product of prideful, speculative construct 
as Florensky describes it, is a “certain real uni 
because it is an entity excluding other entities or monads 
from itself, But, Florensky is prompt to add, it should not 
be taken to be isolated or closed off from other monads." 
It enjoys a true, elemental unity with all monads, which taken 
collectively all’ form one, structural whole, internally and 
organically linked together," giving rise, as it were, to a 
“uni-multiple being.”* “All,” Florensky cryptically notes, “is 
uni-substantial, and all is plurichypostatic.”™ This is, in essence, 
his cosmic experience of consubstantiality. The essential unity 
of the cosmos, however, is not one of mere, coincidental fact; 
it is one realized by an eternal act. Florensky remarks that 

bid. Ct. also p. 73 above 

“ibid. So described, it resembles Whitehead's “actual entity.” 

In this respec, Foren postion is in strict opposition to the 
rmonadology of Leibaiz, in ‘which each monad is “closed off” from all 


others. 

PET, 325. Here we find another parallel with Whitehead, whose 
“nexus” is a set of actual entities. CF. Process and Reality, exp. pp. 22 
and 24, 

PFT, 525. 
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this unity is “a mobile equilibrium of hypostases similar to 
the variable equilibrium of energy ascertained in the constant 
exchange of energy among ray-emitting bodies—it is an im- 
mobile motion and mobile rest." But what precisely is this 
eternal act or energy-conserving, poli-hypostatic equilibrium? 
Florensky responds simply: It is Divine Love. “The Love of 
God flowing through this Being,” Florensky writes in regard 
to the whole of creation, “is the creative act by which it 
receives first, life; secondly, unity; and thirdly, being.”" True 
being for Florensky thus shows the mark and input of love, 
It is “a substantial relation to the other and a movement from 
self, which both gives unity and derives from the unity of 
being.”™ It is thus love that explains the dynamics of the 
universe. In the words of Florensky: 





Love eternally “empties” each monad, and eternally 
“glorifies” it. It draws the monad out of itself, and 
establishes it in and for itself. Love eternally takes 
away in order eternally to give; it eternally mortifies in 
order eternally to vivify. Unity in love is that which 
extracts each monad from the state of pure poten- 
tiality, ie. of spiritual sleep, spiritual emptiness, and 
formless, chaotic existence, and that, in this manner, 
confers reality, actuality, life and vivacity to the monad. 
‘The purely subjective, isolated, and blind “I” of the 
monad, empties itself for the “Thou” of the other 
monad, and through this “Thou,” the “I” becomes 
purely objective, i.e., justified. Perceived by a third 
monad as justifying itself through a second one, the 
“T” of the first monad finds itself justified in the “He” 
of the third, ie., it completes the process of self- 
justification, and becomes “for itself” (diya sebya), 
acquiring at the same time its own “of itself” (0 sebe), 
since the justified “I” is an objectively perceived ‘for 

another” (dlya drugogo) of this “of itself” (o sebe). 

"Ibid. Nowadays we would use the term “radioactive” instead of the 


compound “ray-emitt 
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From a naked and empty. self-identity—"I!"—the 
monad, becomes an act full of content in which the “I” 
is synthetically linked to the “I” (I = I), that is, it 
becomes an organ of the one Being." 





Appealing to Acts 17:28, which claims that only in God 
do we live, move, and have our being, Florensky sums up his 
position affirming that “each monad exists only insofar as 
it allows Divine Love into itself." The great being of crea- 
tion itself is, in turn, nothing but a realized Love of its 
Creator, and when viewed in its primeval, incorrupt beauty 
as a union of love with its Creator, it is simply Sophia, the 
realized Wisdom of God." 


2, Hoty Sopsia 


Florensky finds in Holy Sophia the living link between 
God and His creation. From this standpoint the problem of 
Sophia simply poses the ontological problem of the relations 
obtaining between the Crestor and the creature. This is the 
key problem underlying all sophiological reflection. AS a 
living link between the divine and the terrestrial, Holy Sophia 
parakes of the two, and accordingly must be considered in 

th its divine and terrestrial as, “ As divine, Holy i 
is of the very essence of the Godhead. Tt iy God's pers 
love, As terrestrial, Holy Sophia is rather the realized love 
of God in His divine energies, His manifested, creatural 
wisdom. Holy Sophia is, therefore, neither fully divine nor 
fully creatural, but something both absolutely transcendent 
to the world, yet still immanent to it. In the succinct words of 
one contemporary Russian theologian, Archbishop Piticim 


schematic synopsis of Florensky's sophiology 
sophiologie et 1a mariologie de Paul Florensky”), bases himself upon 
distinction between uncreated and created Sophia’ in relation to both 
divinization, Our elaboration, however, will be more genetic, 
and will thus try to follow Florensky more closely according to his own 
exposition. 
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(Nechaev) of Volokolamsk, “ ‘Sophia’ is something that 
exists and has real being, being neither God nor the world. 


21. The Great Root of the Total Creature 


Since Holy Sophia is an all-embracing reality, 20 one 
concept can capture its essence and describe its nature fully. 
Florensky must, therefore, resort to various figures to try to 
elucidate his sophiological insights. One of his most basic 
intuitions is that Holy Sophia lies at the basis of, or more 
profoundly, is the transcendental unity of all created being.’ 
{As such, it serves as the mystical basis of the cosmos and the 
substratum that integrates the whole created order into an 
absolute unity of the real. Florensky's own imagery used to 
depict this function of Holy Sophia is most apropos. “Sophia, 
he writes, "is the Great Root of the total creature . . . by 
means of which the creature yetrates into the intimacy of 
Trinitarian life and through which it obtains eternal life from 
the one Source of Life.”™ It is the creative love of God which 
constitutes the essence of each creature, and owing to which 
all of creation partakes of the God of Love. If the creature 
is denied the sap of this Source, its true font of life and being, 
then only death can await it. 





%Acchbishop Pititim of Volokolamsk, “Osnovaye problemy sovremennogo 
ogoslorskogo issledovaniya v ikh razvitii s kontsa XIX veka” (Funda 
mental problems of contemporary theological investigation in their develop- 






previous study, “La. sophic 
‘ogsi” (The tophiology of Pavel Florensky 
lar, Tt. ed, 37, 00, 4 (1982): 250-66, We 
‘must, however, disclaim one editorial revision. In speaking OF the speculative 
Schemes of sophiology and process philosophy, we label them as panentbeistie 
theories, and. not ss pantheistic ones as improperly understood by the 
editors. We do, however, acknowledge that Thomists generally reduce pan- 
fentheism to pantheism, even though we do not. See pp. 263, 265 of our 








study. 
‘SPT, 326. 
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2.2 The Guardian Angel of Creation 


Continuing in this line of viewing Holy Sophia as the 
substratum of the world’s unity, Florensky appeals to another 
image to help bring out this fundamental oneness. In its rela- 
tion to creation, Florensky calls Holy Sophia at once the 
“guardian angel of the creature and the “ideal personality 
of the world.” As the guardian angel of creation, it protects 
creation from without and maintains its external configuration. 
‘This is the sense of the vignette depicting a cherub, which 
Florensky uses to introduce his sophiological speculations. It 
bears the inscription: Omnia conjungo. (I join all things.) 
‘As creation’s ideal personality, it also guarantees its essen- 
tial, internal consistency, providing it a common, animating 
principle or cosmic soul as it were. Without it, in other words, 
only chaos obtains. 

In this perapectve also, Florensky affirms, we find an 
important key for understanding the creation of the world 
by God. To him, Sophia is the “constitutive content of the 
God-Mind, his ‘psychical content,’ eternally created by the 
Father through the Son, and crowned in the Holy Spirit." 
In this way, Florensky allows that “God thinks by means of 
shings,"* adding that nothing can exist, not even in the 
spiritual world, apart from being thought and known by 
God." Sophia is thus, at once, not only the constitutive, “phys- 
ical” content of the God-Mind, but is also the constitutive 
logos of the creature, its true raison d’étre as determined by 
Absolute Reason itself. 


23. The Eternal Spouse of the Word of God 


Developing his views on the act of creation farther, 
Florensky proceeds to say that Holy Sophia cannot be thought 

“Ibid, 

“Ibid. 

“Ibid. 

emia. 

“PFT, 327. 

“Per, 326. 
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of in abstraction from the Word of Goa, the Logos, and is 
i is eternal Spouse,® from whom it receives its crea 
ead is diffused throughout the created order, Floz- 
ensky immediately places this discussion within the context 
of the classical problem of the One and the many, afiirming 
that Holy Sophia is One in God and many in creation."* He 
thus construes his sophiology as nothing bat a restatement and 
elaboration of philosophy's first and perennial problem, only 
giving it a specifically Byzantine key. Concretely applied to 
man, Sophia not only secures his ideal personality as his 
guardian angel, but also serves as the “manifestation of the 
eternal dignity’ of the person and as the image of God in 
man,” that "sparkle of the divinity found in the multitude 
of men. 


24 The Ideal Moment of Created Being 


In conjunction with his consideration of the theological 
corpus of St. Athanasius the Great,* to whom he attributes 
the inspiration for his present work and in whose writings he 
finds the doctrinal leitmotivs—"'the consubstantiality of the 
‘Trinity, the divinization of the flesh, the need for asceticism, 
the expectation of the SpiritConsoler, and the admission of 
1 precosmic, imperishable meaning for the creature™*—for 
his own speculations, Florensky details his views on Holy 
Sophia as the “ideal moment of creatural being,” claiming 
this patristic giant as his authority. Sophia in this sense is 
creatural Wisdom bearing the imprint of divine, creative 
Wisdom and also lying in its shadow, to use, as Florensky 
does, the imagery of Athanasius. ; 

Florensky, continuing in the line of Athanasius, stresses 


Per, 329. 
“msi 
Sd 
“PET, 343-49. Florensky chiefly refers to Athanasius’ work, Against 
Ariat 
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that creatural Wisdom “is not to be limited to a sole, psycho- 
logical or gnoseological process of the interior life of the 
creature, but is, above all, the metaphysical nature of creatural 
being." “Wisdom in the creature,” he adds, “is not only 
activity, but it is also substance; it has a substantial, massive, 
concrete character.”* But this same creatural Sophia, which is 
realized in time in the experiential world, nonetheless, enjoys 
a preexistence in the Logos or True Wisdom," in which it is 
a “precosmic, hypostatic concentration of divine prototypes. 
Florensky, with Athanasius before him, quotes St. Paul's 
letter to the Ephesians as corroborative of this doctrine: 








Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, who has blessed us in Christ with every spiritual 
blessing in the heavenly places, even as He chose us 
in Him before the foundation of the world, that we 
should be holy and blameless before Him. (Eph 1:3-4) 


Sophia in its divine dimension, however, is not identical 
to the Logos or Second Person of the Holy ‘Trinity, but, as 
Florensky has already noted," is only a “fourth hypostatic 
clement” in the Holy Trinity. As he writes in expanding upon 
this point: 





Sophia participates in the life of the Trihypostatic 
Godhead; it enters into the bosom of the Trinity; and 
it pattakes of Divine Love. But, being a fourth, 
created, that is, non-consubstantial Person, it does not 
“constitute” Divine Unity, nor “is” Love, but only 
enters into the communion Love, and is allowed to 





"CE. ibid. for this important distinction between “True Wisdom” of the 
Logos and “creatural Wisdom” or Sophia. This distinction, however, does 
‘ot account for Divine Sophia, which is not to be identified with the Logos 
‘ot Second Person of the Holy Trinity, but which is rather only a “fourth 
hhypostatic element” of the Holy Trinity. Cf. PFT, 349, for a discussion of 
this point as well as our discussion in the paragraph to follow. 

PET, 348, 

“PET, 323. 
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enter into this communion by the ineffable, unfathom- 
able, unthinkable humility of God" 


‘As only a participation in the Tri-hypostatic Life of God, 
feflosing vous esential elements of the Holy ‘Tein, 
Sophia is only analogously personal, and rather serves only 
to exemplify and explain the different moments in the crea- 
tive activity of the Holy Trinity. Florensky elaborates: 


From the point of view of the Hypostasis of the 
Father, Sophia is the ideal substance, the foundation 
of the creature, the power or force of its being. If we 
‘turn to the Hypostasis of the Word, then Sophia is the 
reason of the creature, its meaning, truth (istina) or 
justice (pravda). And lastly, from the point of view of 
the Hypostasis of the Spirit, we find in Sophia the 
Spirtudiry of the creature, ‘ts holiness, pusiy, and 
immaculateness, i.e., its beauty. This triune idea of 
foundation-reason-boliness, in splitting up in our rea- 
‘son, presents itself to the sinful intellect in the three, 
mutually exclusive aspects of foundation, reason, and 
holiness. In point of fact, what does the foundation 
of the creature have in common with its reason or 
with its holiness? For the corrupted intellect, ie., for 
reason, these ideas are by no means conjoinable into 
a unitary image: according to the law of identity, they 
are impervious to one another." 


‘Thus articulated, Sophia seems to be nothing more than an 
all-embracing transcendental, one encompassing the othet 


PET, 349. 

"Ibid. That Florensky sees a threefold moment in the act of creation 
should not be taken to mean that he would deny the dogma, as expressed by 
the Catholic Church at the Fourth Lateran Council (1213) ‘and the Council 
of Florence (1442) (sce Denzinger-Schénmetzer, Enchividion, 804, 1331), 
‘that the Holy Trinity acts ag One in crestion. His teaching only more 
profoundly articulates the biblical and patristic principle that the Father 
‘Geates through the Son in the Spirit. For him, therefore, there is only one 
common creative act, but it is one beating the threefold mark of the Holy 
Trinity. When, therefore, a determinate operation is appropriated by the 
Jaman mind to each Hypostasis, this operation must not be viewed asa 
‘separate principle as such, but only as a particular moment of one creative act. 
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transcendentals of unity, truth, goodness, and beauty. It is, in 
fine, the one total property of creation, at the same time that 
it is the one cosmic principle which can explicitly convey the 
richness of meaning in the biblical and patristic principle that 
the Father creates through the Son in the Spirit. 


25. Other Determinations 


Having characterized Holy Sophia as One in God and 
many in creation, Florensky not surprisingly adduces other 
determinations for Sophia besides those of the transcendental 
order. If Sophia is, as Florensky has affirmed, the Great Root 
of creation, it is only to be expected that it sprouts up and 
gives tise to many dependent branches. These additional 
differentiations are compactly treated together, and, to use 
another image, flow one right after another ‘in concentric 
circles, As Flotensky notes, in addition to its relation to the 
divine economy, Sophia “has a whole series of new aspects, 
fractionizing the one idea of it into a multitude of dogmatic 
concepts.""* The first of these for Florensky is Sophia under- 
stood as the “germ and center of the redeemed creature—the 
Body of the Lord, Jesus Christ, ic, the created nature assumed 
by the Divine Word."" By conjoining ourselves to the Body 
of Christ and participating in His life, we are engraced with 
the fruits of the Holy Spirit, and, accordingly, endowed with 
Sophia understood as the “pre-existent, purified Being of 
the creature in Christ or the Church in its celestial aspect." 
Next, Sophia also includes the “Church in its terrestrial aspect, 
ice,, that totality of persons, who have already embarked upon 
the ascetical path of restoration, and who have already entered 
into the Body of Christ with’ thei empirical aspect.""* But 
since this life in Christ and in the Spirit which realizes Sophia 
in the creature is itself the work of the Spirit, Florensky re- 

Seer, 390. 











bid. It would seem that Florensky should have said “pure” and not 
“purified” in this context, Purification rather implies the element of time 
sad pot preeistece. 
“Ibid. 
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marks that, in truth, “Sophia is the Spirit insofar as it has 
divinized the creature." “In this sense,” Florensky adds, 
“Sophia is virginity,” since it is the chief manifestation of 
the Spirit within us. And if Sophia is virginity, then the 
exemplar-bearer of virginity herself, Mary, the maiden full 
of grace, is incomparably Sophia." 

Florensky offers us a concinnous epilogue to his reflections 
on the dynamic multiplicity of Sophia: 


If Sophia is the total Creature, then humanity, 
which is the soul and conscience of the Creature, is 
Sophia par excellence. If Sophia is all humanity, then 
the Church, which is the soul and conscience of hu- 
manity, is Sophia par excellence. I€ Sophia is the 
Church, then the Church of saints, which is the soul 
and conscience of the Church, is Sophia par excellence. 
If Sophia is the Church of saints, then the Mediatrix 
and Patroness of the creature before the Word of 
God, who judges the world and cleaves it in two, the 
Mother of God, the “purification of the world,” is, 
‘once again, Sophia par excellence. But, the true sign of 
Mary, full of grace, is her virginity, the beauty of her 
soul, and this Virginity is, properly speaking, Sophia." 








26 Mary and Sophia 


Florensky especially ponders over the sophianic mystery, 
that is Mary, the God bedver™ Most beautifully and elegantly, 
he calls her the one “true ornament of human being,’ Sophia 
realizes itself in the cosmic beauty of all creation, but does 
so especially, indeed, incomparably so, in the Virgin Mother 


‘PFT, 350f. 

Fora valuable synopsis of Russian sophianic matiology, sce Bernard 
‘Schultze, SJ, "La mariologie sophianique russe” in Hubert da Manoir, 
SJ, ed, Maria, Etudes sur la Saince Vierge (Paris: Beauchesne, 1961), 6! 
213.39. Pages 223-29 are devoted to Florensky’s matiological views, 

‘PFT, 351 
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of God. Her chaste heart radiates spiritual beauty and can 
only inspire us in its sophianic splendor. 

For Florensky, she is variously the “model of virginal 
purity,’ the heart of the Church just as the Lord is its head,” 
‘teatural beauty personified," the “bearer of Sophia,”” and 
both the “bearer and focal point of celestial purity—the 
ever-Virgin Theotokos.”" Further, Mary serves at once as 
the “focus of ecclesial life” and the “ 
life." Indeed, she has “cosmic power.” "She is,” 
cexults, “ ‘the sanctification of all terrestrial and heavenly ele- 
ments,’ ‘the benediction of all the seasons.’ ”” She is, in sum, 
the " ‘Queen of all.’""” Not without reason, therefore, Byzan- 
tine Christians extol Mary in one of their liturgical hymns 
with the words, cited by Florensky:" 











In You, © Woman Full of Grace, the angelic 
choirs and the human race—all creation—rejoices. O 
Sanctified Temple, Mystical Paradise and Glory of 
virgins . ..In You, O Woman Full of Grace, all crea- 
tion rejoices, All praise be to You! 


She is, indeed, as another hymn proclaims, also quoted by 


"PPT, 354. 

MET, 355, 

bid! 

PET, 356, 358. 

“PFT, 358. This is the truth, Florensky says (p. 765 [0. 639}), that 
Catholics expresshe adds “crudely and rationalistially"—in the dogma of 
the Immaculate Conception. For Catholics, Mary was conceived without the 
taint of original sin, being, by divine election, eversinless and erer-pure. 
Floreasky’s understanding of this dogma, at least in this specific context, 
seems inexact. Cf. Obolensky, "La sophiologie,” 36, on this point. It 
should be noted that Soloviev clearly upholds this dogma in his sophianic 
rariology. Cf, Soloviey, Sobranie, 11:183f, 352, 382, 397. Bulgakor, on the 
‘other hand, rejects it in its present formulation. Cf. Kupina meopalimeya 
(Te burning bush] (Paris: YMCA Press, 1927), 77-109. 

BET, 359. 











ae TET 336. The hymn is sung during the Divine Litsay of St Bail 
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Florensky: “More honorable than the Cherubim and beyond 
‘compare more glorious than the Seraphim." 


3. Icons oF Hoty SorHta 


Explicit and extended, sophiological speculation may not 
have been the general preoccupation of Byzantine thinkers 
throughout the ages. A conscious attempt to work out a full, 
philosophic-theological synthesis in a sophiological key may, 
indeed, only be verified in the corpus of Sergius Bulgakov, 
whose’ sophiological views proved so controversial that he 
earned, even if not fully merited, ecclesiastical censure for 
them. But, Florensky, who was Bulgakov's mentor in sophiol- 
ogy, would certainly not agree that sophiological reflection is 
foreign to Byzantine thought, As we have already seen, he not 
nly considered this topic indigenous to Russian thought in 
particular, but also saw it as an intrinsic part of patristic 
thought, especially in St. Athanasius the Great. Thus, it 
important to distinguish explicit synthesis from primordial 
intuition. The former may not have flowered much until 
Bulgakov, but the latter, as Florensky seeks to demonstrate, 
is inalienable to Byzantine consciousness. Before pursuing our 

ilosophic investigation further, therefore, it behooves us 

riefly to consider, along with Florensky, some of the icono- 
‘graphic, liturgical, and ecclesiological elements, which are 
intelligible only in the context of a sophianic vision, and 
which, further, provide the essential matrix for explicit, 
sophiological speculation, 

Forensky commences his diction of iconography and 
Holy Sophia,” noting the different variants of icons dedicated 


MPET, 358. The hyma is from the Divine Liturgy of St.John Chrysostom, 

‘it must, however, be stressed that Florensky only offers a plausible 
explanation of the meaning of the basic kinds of icons to Holy Sophia, 
For other trestments of sophianic icons, cf, Prince Evgeay Trubetskoy, 
Umosrenie » brashakb [Contemplation in colors) (Paris: YMCA Press, 
1965; Eng. trans. by Gertrude Vakar, Icons: Theology i Color (Crestwood, 
NY: ‘St. Vladimir's Seminary Press, 1973]), passim; and Paul Evdokimoy, La 
teologia della bellesca [Theology of beauty] (Rome: Edizioni Paoline, 1971), 
393-402. CE. also, A. Nikol'ski, “Ikona sv. Sofii, Premudrosti Bozhiei” 
(The icon of Holy Sophia, the Wisdom of God), Roduaya starina (Native 
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to Holy Sophia and concluding that “already this demonstrates 
that in sophianic iconography there was a genuine religious 
creativity, coming from the soul of the people, and was not a 
mere, external borrowing of iconographic’ forms.” For 
schematic purposes, he reduces the types of icons dedicated 
to Holy Sophia to three principal ones: the angelic, ecclesio- 
logical, and mariological, which in turn he classifies accord- 
ing to the city in which their best examples are found, namely, 
Novgorod, Yaroslavl, and Kiev, respectively." 





31. The Novgorodian Type 


‘The most venerable and remarkable variety of icon to 
Holy Sophia, Florensky notes, is that typified by the patronal 
icon of the Church of Holy Sophia in Novgorod." The church 
itself dates from 1045-52, and it is more than likely that the 
icon is of the same period. Although not all of the details of 
this icon are of immediate interest, attention should be called 
to certain of its aspects. The central figure in the composition 


land), no. 3-6 (1928): 17f, and G. V. Florosky, O pochitnii Sofi, 
Premidroit) Boshi, » Vizani # ma Rusi (On veneration of Sophia, the 
‘Wisdom of God, in Byzantium and in Rus'}, Trady V-go sezda'raskikh 
ahademicherkikb organizatsii xa granites, Chast 1 {Studies of the 3th con 
areas of Russian academic organization ‘abroad, part 1] (1952), 485-500. 
From this literature it becomes apparent that it is most difficult, if not 
Jmposible, to assign definite interpretations to these coos. This is espe: 
Gilly trve in regard to the meaning of the angel ia the Nowgocodian ‘type 
‘of sophianic icon, which has been variously held to be the personification 
of the divine attribute of Wisdom (Florensky), the Logos or Son of God 
(Nikolskit and Florovsiy), and the Holy Spit (Bvdokimor).. 
SPFT, 370, 






Chrissiena Periodica, 16 (1950): 39-74, hae criticizes Bulgakov 
And Floreasky for their interpretation of coas according 10 « prior, philo- 
sophical, and not histocical, perspectives ia order to justify thei sophiologial 
views (p. 42). Similaly, Zenkovsky (Istorips, 2:428) remarks that Florensky 
‘annot appeal’ to these icons to prove his pan-unity theory. These objec- 
tions, however, are not entirely well-iken. Florensky does not attempt any 
sort “proof” here, but only appeils to these icons to substantiate some of 
is semua on Holy Spin, Futhemor, hough the existence of te 
icons may not prove his\ theory, 0 do not disprove it. More si 

nifty, they indicate a cerain Welearichann. as 

371. 
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is an angel seated on a throne (itself resting on seven 
columns) and dressed in the apparel characteristic of Byzan- 
tine, and later Russian, civil and ecclesiastical rulers. It is 
also both wearing and holding the usual insignia of imperial 
office. The head of the angel bears a crown and is surrounded 
by a golden nimbus, while its hands, face, and wings are 
fiery in color. At the angel's right hand stands the Mother 
of God, holding a greenish-colored disk with the Christ Child 
on it. To the angel's left, one finds St. John the Baptist. Both 
his and the Holy Virgin's nimbuses are greenish-blue, Finally, 
above the image of Sophia, the All-Merciful Savior is depicted, 

Forgoing mention of other details for the moment, it is 
now possible to venture a basic, even if not exhaustive, inter- 
pretation of this icon." The angel, of course, is Holy Sophia. 
Its wings reveal it is of the heavenly world, and their fiery 
color its fullness of spirituality. Its imperial vesture and badges 
of office point to the measure of its influence in the rule of 
the universe. Its cosmic power over the heavens is specifically 
indicated by the turquoise-hued, star-filled, concentric circles 
encompassing the image of Sophia. Sky-blue, in this fashion, 
Florensky affirms, is primordially the natural symbol of 
Sophia, and only through it, derivatively, does it apply to the 
Theotokos as the bearer of Sophia, 

One last point in Florensky's interpretation bears mention. 
The icon maintains a definite hierarchy. Christ is given the 
preeminent position of dignity at top center. Holy Sophia is 
in the exact center, under Christ, and is thus inferior to Him, 
even if centrally important for creation, The human race is 
then represented by the Virgin Mary and John the Baptist, in 
that order.” The colors of the nimbuses also indicate this 
ranking. Christ and Holy Sophia have golden haloes, while 
the Virgin Mary’s and the Baptist’s are greenish-blue, 

But, we must inquire, what is the meaning of the identifi- 
cation of Holy Sophia with the angel? Florensky specifically 
gives his interpretation at the end of his discussion of icons 
of Holy Sophia, Considering his account of Sophia as the 

“rT, 3748. 

Florcasky, however, omits to place the Baptist in this hierarchy. Cf. 
PFT, 375f. 
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guardian angel of all creation, his forthcoming answer, how- 
ever, is not difficult to divine, The angel personifies the ab- 
stract, divine attribute of Wisdom." 


3.2 The Yaroslavian Variant 


‘The second type of icon to Holy Sophia is, according to 
Florensky, characteristic of the sixteenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. He particularly highlights one fresco in the Church of 
St. John Chrysostom in Yaroslavl." In this fresco we see a 
Crucifixion scene, Christ on the Cross is framed within the 
context of the eucharistic, The cross is positioned on an altar 
under a baldachin supported by six columns. The cross itself 
serves as a seventh column. The inscription written in the 
topeenter of the composition, which reads "Premudros! sozda 
sebe kbram (Wisdom has built her temple), clearly alludes 
to Prov 9:1-2: “Wisdom has built her house, she has set up 
her seven columns; she has dressed her meat, mixed her 
wine, yes, she has spread her table.” The ecclesiological im- 
port of Divine Wisdom is thus being clearly underscored. 
‘The Church as the privileged locus of Holy Sophia is par- 
ticularly and profoundly brought out by the two inscriptions 
‘on each of the six columns plus the cross, one referring to a 
sacramental mystery, the other to an ecumenical council, both 
basic, constitutive factors and essential moments in the life 
of the Church. There are various other features throughout 
the composition, both inscriptions and depictions, which 
equally refer to the ecclesiological realization of Holy Sophia. 
One of these inscriptions pointedly reads: “The foundation 
of the Divine Church of the Old and New Testaments is the 
blood of martyrs, the preaching of the apostles, the blood of 
prophets, apostolic teaching, Christ, the rock of faith, upon 
which stone I shall build my Church.” Of the ten groups of 
saints depicted in heavenly clouds, we find the following: 
hermits, male martyrs, female martyrs, the venerable, the just 
headed by Joachim and Anna, confessors, bishops, kings and 

“PET, 383. 
“PFT, 3768f. 
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princes, prophets with John the Baptist as the head, and the 
apostles Frith St. Paui in the lead Under these heavenly 
choirs, we see six groups of ordinary people with the inscrip- 
tion, “Rally all peoples.” The general sense of the icon is 
thus clear; it refers to the Church in its totality. 

But for Florensky one problem remains unsolved: With 
whom precisely is Holy Sophia identified in this icon, given 
that it is Sophia, who “has built her temple?” Since God the 
Father,” the Holy Spirit, the Crucified Christ, plus the Mother 
of God are all prominently represented, an exact determina- 
tion, Florensky concludes, is difficult to. make, although he 
himself, it would seem, favors an identification of the Holy 
Sophia in this composition with the Crucified Lord and Savior. 


3.3 The Kievan Sophia 


The last remaining general type of icon to Holy Sophia 
considered by Florensky is the marian, Kievan type, which 
most interestingly, Florensky immediately adds, bears many 
close analogies with the Yaroslavian type. Specifically, this 
type of icon is also inspired by Prov 9:1-2; its elements 
(columns, personages, etc.) continue the imagery of “seven,” 
and the inscription from Proverbs is also found. Its major 
difference is that Holy Sophia is unmistakably linked with 
the Theotokos,"' who is the focus of the icon. 

The most notable example of the marian type, according to 
Florensky, is the patronal icon on the iconostasis in the 
Cathedral of Holy Sophia in Kiev, which dates from the 
cighteenth century, but whose antecedents go back to the 
sixteenth century. Its central figure, the Mother of God bears 
numerous Latin influences (head uncovered, the crown being 
held above her head by two angels, the Latin cross in her 
hand, etc.), but, more outstandingly, is its allusion to the 
woman clothed in the sun of the Apocalypse (see Rev 12). 
She is standing on a half moon, and trampling upon a seven- 

s*Florcasky cautiously notes this figure could be Christ. Cf. PFT, 378. 

"DFT, 373. 

“PFT, 381. 
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headed serpent. Being thus both a crowned queen and the 
woman clothed in the sun of the Apocalypse, she has, at 
once;—"by sincretistic conjunction”*—rule over both the 
earthly and heavenly Churches. 

A further connection, Florensky notes, is made between 
the Theotokos and the Church in the Kievan cathedral. The 
singularly striking and most important artistic creation in it is 
the massive Virgin “orantes” in mosaic on the apse, which 
dates from the eleventh century. Although one cannot but 
help think of the Mother of God in beholding this mosaic, 
Florensky hastens to suggest that since the Christ Child is 
missing from the composition, what we actually witness is 
the Virgin Mother as a type of the Church." In other words, 
this iconographic marvel links Holy Sophia to both the 
Theotokos and the Church. 





4, Tue Divine Orrice To Hoty Sorria 


Considering the time-honored principle, lex orandi lex 
credendi, it is highly significant that there exists a special 
Divine Office to Sophia, the Wisdom of God in Old Church 
Slavonic (which has frequently gone unnoticed). As editor 
of the Theological Messenger, Florensky published a manu- 
sctipt copy of this service, which he had unearthed at the 
parish church in Moscow near Lubyansky Square under the 
Patronage of Holy Sophia, and which he wished to make more 
widely known." From rubrical indications, we learn that it 
was composed for annual celebration in the Church of Holy 
Sophia in Novgorod on August 15, the Feast of the Dormition 
of the Mother of God." Textual analysis shows that for the 
‘most part the office contains the standard propers and readings 
for the vespers and matins for the Feast of the Dormition, 
with the exception of a few clausal changes, a new troparion 


“PFT, 382. 

MIM, 1, n0. 2 (1912): 1-23. Cf. also PFT, 3886, 7786. 

‘The patronal feast for the Cathedral of Holy Sophia in Kiev, on the 
other hand, is the Nativity of the Mother of God (September 8). 
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and kontakion," and one major addition, a special canon for 
matins in honor of Sophia, the Wisdom of God. 

The service dates from the seventeenth century, and the 
mubrical preliminary for the canon indicates that its author 
can be acrostically identified from the troparia of its eighth 
and ninth odes.” He was Prince Simeon Shakhovskoy, a Mos- 
covite lay theologian, who was so moved by the Novgorodian 
Icon to Sophia that he decided to compose a service in its 
honor. This service lacks the poetic excess sometimes character- 
istic of Byzantine hymnology and is notable for its ascription 
of a multiplicity of meanings to Holy Sophia," variously iden- 
tified as the Mother of God,” the Word of God," and a 
creative power." 

‘Both a “troparion” and a “kontakion” are species of Byzantine liturgical 


"While Florensky himself does not note who the author was, ‘Th. 
‘Spassky has done so in his Rasshoe litargicheshoe tvorchestvo (Russian litur- 
‘ical works) (Paris: YMCA Press, 1951), 254-73, He also lists its author 
in his presentation of his French translation of this particular Divine Office 
in Irdnikon, 30 (1957): 164-8, 

NCE, the observations of Spassky, Rasskoe liturgicheskoe tworchestvo, 
268f, and of Florensky, PFT, 369 

‘Let us gather, O Orthodox peoples, and contemplate the miraculous 
icon of the Wisdom of God, of His Mother most pure, for she radiates 
light in her most venerable temple, and gladdens the hearts of those who 
approach with faith and bebold this most pure icon with reverence and 
fear... (Kontakion) 

Confirm my mind and thought for the good, O God the Father Almighty, 
for I dare sing in praise of the allmmaculate Virgin, the Proteceess of 
the world; her virginal soul You have called Your Divine Church, and 
for the sake of the Incarnation of Your World, You have named her 
Also Sophia, Wisdom of God... (Tkos) 

—How more venerable is the ensouled Tabernacle, built not by Bezalel 
[see Ex 31:2], but ordered by God Himself and called Sophia, in which 
God the Word Himself has lived... (Ode 8, 34d troparion). 

















—The spiritual vine is the temple of Sophia, the Wisdom of God, that is 
to say, the womb of the most holy Mother of God ... (Ode 8, 4th tropation) 

—The Only-Begotten Son end Word of God has built Himself a temple 
in the most fair bosom of the Virgin Mary for the sake of our salvation, 
‘and has given her, the soul of virgins, the name Sophia, Wisdom of God... 
(Ode 9, 34d tropation) 

S*_We search with all our hearts the Wisdom of God, incamate of the 
‘most pure Virgin...(Ode 1, 3nd troparion) 

*The Wisdom of God 'is soundly loved. It is the Counsel of Mystery 
for all men, and nothing under the heavens resembles it. Let us cherish it 
like the apple of our eyes, and it will grant us zest on Judgment Day. (Ode 
4, 20d troparion) 
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5, DEVELOPMENTS IN THE THEOLOGY oF Hoty SOPHIA 


‘The manifold significations of icons in honor of Holy 
Sophia are also reflected in developments in the theological 
consciousness of Sophia. Florensky sees three fundamental, 
developmental stages in the theological understanding of 
Divine Wisdom." The oldest of these is characteristic of the 
Greeks and their speculative thought. It is clearly christo- 
logical in character, and treats Divine Wisdom as virtually 
identical with the Son, the Word of God, That Justinian’s 
basilica to Holy Sophia was dedicated to the Incariate Word 
of God would, to Florensky’s mind, corroborate this claim.’ 

The second stage in theological development is that of 
the early Slavs, and was greatly molded by an acute, ascetical 
sensibility, which concentrated on the moral dimensions of 
Divine Wisdom. Accordingly, it focused on the Mother of 
God as the most pure vessel of divine grace, and not sur- 
prisingly, its sophiological views were prevalently mariological 
in emphasis, a fact borne out, as we have seen, in the numer- 
ous Churches of Holy Sophia dedicated to the Mother of 
Goa judging from thes featt days and patron icons 

‘The final stage, the one more or less characteristic of the 
contemporary era, is notable, Florensky says, for its interest 
in the cosmological dimension of Divine Wisdom. The crying 
concern of our day is to find the unity of all creation in God 
through the mystical Church. The ecclesiological dimensions 
of this problem, themselves implied by this aspiration and, 
furthermore, intrinsic to any final resolution of it, are thereby 
also underscored. 

These three aspects of sophiological consciousness, though 
formally distinguishable, need, however, as Florensky stresses, 
to be synthesized into a genuine unity of vision and inspir: 
tion. The christological emphasis given in the “soar of theo- 
logical contemplation,” the mariological coloring to the moral 

sepET, 39992. 

SEPFT, 384. CE. also Sergius Bulgakov, Wisdom of God, 18%f. The 
‘common feast day in honor of Divine Wisdom in the Greek perspective is 
that of Mid-Pentecost. The Gospel reading for the day is Jn 7:14-30, which 
relates Jess’ teaching in the temple. 
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“feat of internal purity,” and the ecclesiological extract 
founding the “joy of universal unity" respectively constitute, 
to Florensky's mind, the essential, indelible moments of the 
“triple life of faith, hope, and love.” This trinitarian life 
is the real meaning of sophianic life, that is, that life grounded 
in a vision and lived understanding of Holy Sophia, the 
Wisdom of God. 


6. SOPHIOLOGICAL SPECULATION: PARAMETERS 
For Discussion 


To respond to all the questions raised by Florensky’s 
epistolary meditation on Holy Sophia requires both considera- 
ble circumspection and speculative initiative. His text is 
extremely densely written and, at times, his thoughts seem 
rather cryptic to say the least, This is not all that surprising, 
however, considering the recondite nature of his problematic. 
There are few problems more foundational and yet more 
difficult to shed light uopn than the relation of God to the 
world, or rather their interrelationship. Florensky himself 
offers us a plethora of indications for exploring this inter- 
relationship and for mapping out its basic contours, But his 
presentation still leaves many avenues untraversed, and, ac- 
cordingly, gives rise to many more questions than it actually 
answers. Many of philosophy's most vexing problems seem 
somehow to enter into the problematic, thus rendering his 
sophiological enterprise a veritable Pandora's box of diffi- 
culties. 

“The two charges most commonly leveled against sophio- 
logical speculation are, of course, Gnosticism and pantheism. 
From the general lines of our exposition as given up to now, 
however, it can readily be seen that the former accusation is| 
not really relevant. The common feature of all Gnostic 
theories is the postulation of some intermediary being between 
God and creation. For Florensky, on the other hand, Holy 
Sophia is no such independently existing intermediary. As 
divine, it is only the “precosmic, hypostatic concentration of 

“PFT, 391. 
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divine prototypes,’"" and as creatural, it is simply creation 
itself, it being coextensive and coterminous with all created 
being and thus « tue transcendental in the Scholastic sense 
of the term. In this perspective, accordingly, Florensky's 
sophiological teaching in no wise conteadicts the Chistian 
doctrine of creatio ex nibilo, 

Leaving the charge of Gnosticism thus to the side, the 
chief specter haunting sophiology is pantheism. Florensky for 
his part, of course, spurns pantheism, but his formal disclaimer 
notwithstanding, the possibility that he may be materially 
guilty of the imputation has yet to be discounted. Just as 
there ate good indications that Florensky should be fully ex- 
onerated from the charge of pantheism, there are also counter- 
indications which must be taken into consideration before any 
final verdict can be delivered. 


6.1 Positions Anterior and Posterior to Florenshy 


To facilitate a speedy and equitable judgment concerning 
this matter, certain factors or parameters must be borne in 
mind. The first of these is that no matter whatever other 
thinkers of the sophiological school may have subscribed to, 
Florensky was still an independent thinker. The errors and 
shortcomings of both those before and after Florensky should 
not therefore be generalized, and automatically imputed to 
him by his mere association with them. Soloviev and Bulgakov 
especially come to mind. Soloviev's teaching on Holy Sophia 
and pan-unity, in particular, seems marked by a pronounced, 
pantheistic moment.” This deficiency, however, did not 
escape the attention of Florensky, who rather offers a dis- 
cerning, if not extended, criticism of Soloviev's views." Flor- 
ensky "specifically faults Soloviev for a certain rationalism, 
clearly reminiscent of Spinoza," in which his foundational 

weer, 348, 

MCE, the study of V, Zenkovsky, “Ideya vseediastva v filosofii Viadimica 
Solv'eva” (The ides of pan-unity in the philosopby of Visdimie Soloview), 
Pravoslavnaye mys? [Orthodox thought}, 10 (1955): 45-59. 

WCE, esp. PET, 773 (a. 701). 

Zenkovsky also notes Spinozas influence on Soloviey as well as the 
latter's fascination with him. See “Ideya weedinstva,” 50. 
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principle and point of departure is not the notion of living 
Hypostasis, but that of substance, of which the hypostasis is 
only a manifestation. Such a ion of substance, Floren- 
sky aims, can only be understood impersonally, and thus 
only as a “thing.” This position, according to Florensky, essen- 
tially disposes Soloviev to Sabellianism, Spinozism, and 
Schellingism,’™ positions from which he specifically disasso- 
Cates himself. 

Itis above all important not to overaccentuate the similari- 
ties between Florensky's and Bulgakov’s sophiological con- 
ceptions, not because they are not real and striking, but be- 
cause the one is only germinal, while the other alone has fully 
flowered. Whereas Florensky ‘merely sketches the rough fea- 
tures of sophiology, Bulgakov provides a full picture. One 
therefore should not read Florensky anachronistically on the 
basis of Bulgakov, whose system, simply because it is much 
more developed, ‘offers many more possible pitfalls and 
troublesome spots for the serious observer. In this respect, 
the ecclesiastical censures that were leveled against Bulgakov's 
system should not, even if they were fully valid in them- 
selves—a fact open to serious question—be interpreted as 
necessarily condemnations of Florensky. Besides the repudia- 
tion of Bulgakov's strict views on Holy Sophia, it is the 
christological and soteriological positions which he tries to 
draw from his sophiological tenets that, above all, come 
under sustained attack in these censures. Florensky may have 
been one of Bulgakov’s chief mentors in sophiology, but this 
does not mean that he would have necessarily subscribed either 
to Bulgakov’s developed, sophiological positions or to his 
other controversial views in theology." The limits of this 
study, however, do not allow us fally to enter into a discussion 
‘of the sophiological controversies of the 1930's," which 

“PFT, 775 (a. 701). 

‘*Florensky himself was never able to devote much time to christological 
sod soteroiogcal porous, His vain attempt to rousciate the doctrine of 
Spokataneris bes already been sebjeced to thorough citcism bys (see 
Pp. 162 above). 

‘for some of the relevant material, cf, the two decrees of Metropolitan 
Sergius (Stragorodskii) of Moscow dated September 7 and December 27, 
1955, both isued in brochure formst under the heading, Uher Mosbooskot 
Patriarkhii preossyashchennomu Mitropolitu Litovskomu i Vilenskomu 
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primarily centered around Bulgakov’s theological compos, and 
which also in great part concerned matters expounded only 
after Florensky’s own stated views. This later debate, however, 
is relevant in a couple of respects, namely, insofar as the 
critical opposition to the doctrine of Holy Sophia says that 
it renders a quarternity out of the Holy Trinity," thus destroy- 
ing the Christian conception of God, and further intimates 
that all speculation concerning it is per se pantheistic. 





6.2 The Danger of Pantheism 


It is true that Florensky sometimes refers to Holy Sophia 


Blerfriyn (Decree of the Moscow Patriarchate to the Most Reverend 
‘Metropolitan Eleutherius of Vilna and Lithuania), the memocandam ot 
Bulgakov to Metropolitan Evlogy of Paris, entitled Dobladeays zapisha 
Mitropolitw Eologiyn po. povodu opredeleniga ahblereishogo sobore # 
Karlortiahh omosite no ucheniya ¢ Sofit Premudrosti Bozbiei [Memorandum 
to Metropolitan Evlogy in regard to the determination of the Synod of 
Bishops in Karlovei concerning the teaching about Sophia, the Wisdom of 
God} (Paris: YMCA Press, 1936), and the discusions in C. Lialie, "Le 
tbat sophiologiue,” Irinikon, 13 (1936): 168-205, and ia V. Lossy, 
Shor o Sofit [The dispute about Sophia} (Paris, 1936). Both the Moscow 
Patriarchate and the Synod of Russian Orthodox Bishops headquartered ia 
Karlovc, “Yugoslavia, censured Bulgakow's writings, ‘while Metropolitan 
Evlogy of Paris came to Bulgakov's defense 

Aitention must also be called to Archbishop Seraphim Sobolev’s lengthy 
and highly polemical study, Novoe uchenie o Sofi Premadrosti Bozbiel (The 
new teaching about Sophia, the Wisdom of God} (Sophia, 1935) ia which 
he subjects both Bulgakow's and Florenky's sophiological views to stem 
rebuke, Unfortunately, due to & lack of philosophical acumen, he oaly 
manages radically to misconstrue theit thought. His root vor consists ia 
his failure to. grasp Holy Sophia as an all-embracing. transcendental, Ac- 
cordingly, he lacks the proper conceptual tool for understanding the true 
manifold of meanings and appliations of Sophia. Ie is this oversight which 
prevents him from seeing how Floreasky can free himtelf fom bondage to 
both Gnosticism and pantheism. Te is beyond the scope of our prescat 
synthesis to eater into a detailed point-by-point. discussion with Soboley, 
pecially in regard to his other ‘criticisms of Florenshy, eg, the latte’s 
appeal to Athanasius for support of his views and his particular interpret: 
tion of sophiological icons. 

“This aberration is not something new. with the doctrine of Holy 
Sophia. Already in 1147 at the Council of Rhsims a similar condemaation 
Jr ised anit the theres of Giller de la Pos, wo was fale with 

ing made God's nature a fourth term in the Godhead, giving it an 
aval sanding wih he Thee Divine Hyponases, CE, Desinge 

nchiridion, 143. 
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as a Fourth Person,” but he never intends it to be a hypostasi 
in the full sense of the word on a par with the Three Divine 
Hypostases, Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. For him, it is rather 
a “fourth hypostatic element’™* that communicates Intra- 
tintrian Lite “by divine condescension" to the erature, 
enabling it to participate in this Life and proportionately 
share is being. Sophia, Florensky writes, “partakes of Divine 
Love. But, being a fourth, created, that is, non-consubstantial 
Person, it does not ‘constitute’ Divine Unity, ‘is. Love, 
but only enters into the communion of Love . 

Furthermore, Florensky says he never interprets Divine 
Sophia in Soloviev's apparent terms as the "Substance of the 
Holy Trinity,’ which to him smacks of pantheism, whereby 
creatural Sophia, as obtained in the world, would be nothing 
other than an emanation or mode of the Divine Substance. 
In his own perspective on creation as realized Divine Wisdom, 
on the other hand, Florensky goes only so far as to consider 
Holy Sophia as the “ideal personality of the world”™ or the 
ideal moment of creatural being.’”"* 

“The critical question, however, is whether Florensky him- 
self really fully manages to escape the clutches of pantheism. 
Formally speaking, he opts for a creationist doctrine, which 
accentuates God's free activity as the sole cause of cteation. 
But when he appeals to Holy Sophia as the principle of cor- 
relativity between the Creator-Hypostases of the Holy Trinity 
and creation, it must be asked whether he does not thereby 
lapse into pantheistic categories. The crucial passage in ‘his 
argument reads as follows: 























By an indescribable act(—in which the ineffable 
humility of Divine Love and the incomprehensible 
audacity of creatural love touch one another and mutu- 


SOFT, 349. 

*MpFT, 323. Cf. p. 180 above. 

S=pFT, 349. 

rfbid” CE. p. 180 above. 

SCE. PET, 775 (2. 701) and also pp. 194f above, Florensky explicitly 
rejects the theory of emanation on PFT, 288. 

SPET, 326. 

SSPET, 344. 
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ally collaborate), this loveideamonad, this fourth 
hypostatic element enters into the life of the Divine 
Trinity, which is above order (—as the number “3” 
has no order—), and calls out a distinction in the order 
—Kortek t&EW—of the Hypostases of the Most Holy 
Trinity in relation to itself, The Most Holy Trinity 
deigns this correlation of itself with its creature and 
the consequent determination of itself by the creature, 
and thereby “exhausts” or “empties” itself of absolute 
atrributes. Remaining in Himself almighty, God relates 
to His creation as if He were not almighty: He does 
not coerce the creature, but convinces; He does not 
compel, but entreats.™ 


From this passage, we can see how in Florensky's view 
Holy Sophia as a fourth bypostatic element functions as the 
point of connection or bridge between the Holy Trinity as 
Creator and the creature. It is, in effect, a correlating medium 
for an all-embracing unity between them. But precisely at this 
point critics of the sophiological enterprise begin their attack. 
In a word, for them, the question of establishing an ontolog- 
ical bridge between God and the world is a false problem.” 
Nicholas Lossky makes this objection specifically in reference 
to Bulgakov's sophiological system, but he could have 
readily stated it in reference to Florensky's own thought on 
this point, Lossky insists that God cannot be subjected to the 
terms of any relation, not even correlation, because such a 
procedure would limit Him, and reduce Him to the level of 
created being. God, Lossky continues, is above the logical 
order of being, and therefore it is improper to call Him the 
Absolute. Instead, He is the “super-Absolute” of the meta- 
logical order. “The super-being of God and the being of the 
world,” Lossky writes, “are so different from one another, 

‘PET, 325f, Part of this passage was cited shove on p. 173. 

NCE, eg, V. Lossy, Spor o Sofi, 206, 23 

*itivory of Ruston Piloropby, 228, and esp. his Ucbenie 0. Sertiza 
Balgakova ¢ reedinive 70. Botbetoernoi Soft’ (The teaching of Fe. 


[The 
Sergius Bulgakov about pan-unity and about Divine Sophia] (South Canaan, 
PA: St, Tikhon's Press, n.d), 6, 10f. 
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that no relation of limitation can exist between them.” 
Between God and the creature only an abyss exists, and the 
best we can do is to affirm the existence of the Creator “to- 
gether with'™ the creature. Moreover, Lossky stresses, when- 
ever we attempt to make any positive affirmation about God 
on the order of “God is Life,” “God is Wisdom,” etc., we 
must always bear in mind that He remains incommensurable 
with human reason, and that He is really supra-Vital, super- 
Wise, etc., as the Pseudo-Dionysius taught centuries ago. 

Lossky's critical line is also sustained by Georges Florov- 
sky in his own implied critique of sophiological and pan- 
unity theories about creation. Speaking of the idea of creation 
in Christan philoophy, he says tht sooe ulate dualy 
in existence between “God and the Creature”™ is always 
implied. “This and,” he adds, “is an ‘and’ of absolute free- 
dom." Further, he specifically rejects the idea that we can 
treat this duality in terms of the correlates, Absolute and rela- 
tive, Infinite and finite.” The reason seems clear, Correlation 
implies essential complementarity of terms, and thus if 
appealed to in the instance of the God-creature duality, the 
two would become interdependent, and not only would the 
creature be transformed into an autonomous principle along 
with God, but also the infinite distance between them would 
be canceled. 

‘What can Florensky say in his own defense? Although he 
does not substantially say much more beyond what has already 
been quoted, the bits and pieces one finds suffice for the 
formulation of a coherent, even if not exhaustive and defini- 

Uchenie 0 Bulgekovs, 6. 

‘These exact words Lossky uses in his History of Russian Philosophy, 
+312, specifically in reference to the speculations of Karsavin, another member 
of the pansnity school. Charles Harshomne draws attention to these words, 
“together with,” in his extended study, “Total Unity in Russian Metaphysics: 
Sonte Reactions to ys and Lossky's Histories,” first printed in, the 
Review of Metaphysics, 7 (1954) and subsequently reissued in his The 
‘Logic of Perfection (La Salle, IL: Open Court Publishing, 1973), 263-79. 
‘See esp. p. 267. We shall shortly be returning to this point, as it has a 
bearing om our whole. problematic. 

*©"The Idea of Creation in Christian Philosophy,” The Eastern Churches 
Qnezely 8 (1949), sopplementary ise, p. 3. 


bid. 
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tive, response. The observations of Charles Hartshome, an 
important exponent of the process philosophy of Alfred 
North Whitehead in America, concerning the Russian pan- 
unity school in particular are germane to the present discus- 
sion.™ Although his knowledge of this school is by and large 
only through secondary sources, not being himself versed in 
Russian, this has in no way impeded him from making pene- 
trating observations. Since his philosophical matrix, panen- 
theism in general and Whitehead’s philosophy of organism 
in particular, shares numerous points of concer with the 
Russian religious metaphysical tradition, he is in a unique 
position to offer rather novel, and fully relevant, comments 
of no small importance, 

‘Most importantly, he successfully isolates the critical junc- 
ture where the proponents and critics of pan-unity part ways 
over their respective theories. The sophiologists and meta- 
physicians of pan-unity insist on the need for an Absolite, 
which somehow includes the creature in order to secure the 
very absoluteness of the Absolute. If the creature were totally 
separate from and out of the range of the Absolute, the 

solute would be essentially limited by it, and thus would 
not be absolute any longer. For Florensky, it is Holy Sophia 
which provides that all-embracing unity in which somehow 
all is contained in, or better yet, founded upon and belongs 
to that Absolute, who is God. This is essentially the pan-en- 
theistic content of Florensky’s sophiology. 

‘The critic, however, disclaiming any possibility of framing 
the problem in these terms, can only read pantheism in this 
endeavor. The absoluteness of God, according to him, cannot 
be sufficiently safeguarded by correlating all else with it within 
some all-embracing unity. In truth, his procedure serves only 
to evacuate God of His absolute transcendence, as it fails to 
observe the canons of apophatic theology properly, and 
merely flounders in its too unilateral, cataphatic approach to 
God, etring by its undue preoccupation with articulating the 

CE n. 124, p. 199 above. 
"*Florensky’s formal postion, it must be stresed, is not pantheism. He 


never considers the world as identical with God nor as « part of His divine 
substance. Cf. again our comments in a. 37 on p. 177 above. 
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fall scope and depth of the Creator-creature relationship. at 
the cost of a fundamental rationalization of a basic mystery. 
This mystery is none less than the inscrutability of God, who 
has willed that creation be. According to Lossky, the faithful 
safeguarding of this mystery enjoins us only to assent to the 
existence of God the Creator “together with” the creature, 

Here Hartshorne enters in with his objection. Lossky, he 
claims, misses the chief point in the whole discussion. It is 
precisely the aspect of “together with” that demands explana- 
tion. “This togetherness,” Hartshorne writes, “must be some- 
thing, a real property of creation, or of God, or a third some- 
thing on its own." Whatever one's choice, it must figure 
among these. But if it is one of the first two, then it would 
seem that either the world embraces God as one of its con- 
stituents or that God merely contains the world as one of His 
‘own, both options evidencing a monist and pantheistic out- 
look. If, on the other hand, the selection to be favored is the 
third one, then there would seem to be some entity greater 
than Goda manifest impossibility. But if there is not some 
one element which can comprise the two poles, divine and 
creatural, including them within itself, we only find ourselves 
in a regresas in infinitum in the search for that “Yogeter 
ness" explaining the total complexus of the “all” and being 
in itself a quality inclusive of the complexus and itself, It is 
the precise task of the doctrine of Holy Sophia, both as 
Divine and creatural Wisdom to take this dilemma by its 
horns, and it is in this sense, as Hartshorne notes, that it is in 
some way inevitable for speculative reason." 

Critics of pan-unity also point to another difficulty implicit 
in it. The insistence on correlativity within an all-embracing 
tunity would seem to obviate the need for creation. The terms, 
‘Absolute-relative, Infinite-inite, even Cause-effect, necessarily 
imply one another, and therefore lie beyond the realm of free- 
dom, and supply us only with a conceptual framework in 
which the idea of creation is simply an unintelligible notion. 

"Hartshorne, Logic of Perfection, adie i ae Baga 
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And if one attempts to speak of creation in the context of 
pan-unity, its meaning seems ineluctably evacuated of its true 
content. God no longer creates according to His idea in true 
freedom, but only out of His idea™ with the flow of inner 
necessity. Only emanation seems to obtain, and not the radical 
actuation of the Divine Will as demanded by the Christian 
dogmatic understanding of creation. 

Florensky, however, would rejoin that he fully respects 
the reality of divine freedom, and that creation for him is 
only the superabundant fruit of God’s unimpugned freedom 
and diffusive love, Indeed, he explicitly says that it is the 
Holy Trinity itself that deigns its own correlation with the 
creature and its consequent determination by the same.™ 
Bat, then, what would he reply to the objection, the traditional 
‘one in Christian philosophy, that God cannot be subjected 
to a relation of determination with the creature, but, at 
most, to a relation of reason, in which the creature alone is 
affected by the knowledge and love of God, but not God 
Himself, there being the question of only a nonreci 
relation of the creature to a perfect God?" How would he 
respond to the customary objections of a more perennial 
strain of Christian thought that if the determinative relation 
between God and the creature were a predicamental one, 
then God would acquire a new accidental relation and per- 
fection from the creature or, more seriously, if it were a 
transcendental one, then God would be dependent upon the 
creature, at least as the very condition of the creature's being, 
and thus become Himself a radically contingent being? 
‘Though these questions may never have been put to Florensky 
in these exact terms, they do, nonetheless, express the valid 


™™Florovsky, “The Idea of Creation,” 64, 
PET, 324. 


ee hg weit ya es mal 
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0cess 4s found in his arte, “Is God Really 
Related to this World?” The Proceedings of the Americen Catholic 
Philosophical Association for the yeat 1965, pp. 145-51. 
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and deeply set worries of those anxious about the protection 
of the absoluteness and infinity of the Godhead. 

“The faithful follower of Florensky could begin by under- 
scoring the ist perspective of bomoousian philosophy, 
in which the cosmos is characterized by dynamic, organic intet- 
relationships. The primary category in this world view is that 
of person—not the understood in a static manner with 
empty self-identity, but rather the person as constituted by 
dynamic identity. For the disciple of Florensky, the person 
is truly himself only in relation to his other. It is this other, 
the “non-T” that gives the person to himself, that lets him 
receive his own identity. 

‘The impersonal universe of homoiousian philosophy, on 
the other hand, has no room for such dynamic interrelation- 
ships, since it remains confined within the conceptual frame- 
work of unchangeable nature and substance, which does not 
admit of that level of insight in which entities would be pet- 
ceived as mutually constituting. In essence, the Lomoiousian 
universe is Greek in heritage, at least insofar as it is the heir 
of its philosophical notion of unchangeable nature," and is 
thus markedly foreign to the personal world of Christianity, 
in which self-sacrificing love with all its inherent hopes and 
attendant risks and vulnerabilities, and not necessary nature, 
is the dominant force and real motivational wellspring of 
activity. 

If God is a person, then, Florensky would submit, He 
cannot be subtracted from the same aspirations and gambles 
common to all , even created s. What else 
could have elicited his moving affirmation that God does not 
oblige but persuades; that He does not constrain but sup- 
plicates?"" Florensky, however, would vigorously deny that 
with this stance he thereby divests God of His full majesty 
or that he in any way undermines His absolute aseity. God, 

‘tfume’s universe, as we hive seen, is also Bomoiourien, but for dit- 
ferent ress. For Hume, the very notion of wachanging. nature or sub- 
Stance is unintelligible. Bot he rejected it for more gravely erroneots reson 
For him, real, internal interrelations among dynamic substances (or sub- 
Sstent relations) aze alo unintelligible. He allows only for external rlt- 

tions of similarity Beed on customary conjunction, 

PET, 524. 
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as revelation informs us and trinitarian theology elaborates 
for us, is Three Persons in Relation. ed in more 
philosophical terms, the thought conveyed is that the God- 
head is structurally relational. From within, God is constituted 
by Subsistent Relations, by the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit in 
Jntratrinitarian Relation animated by reciprocal Love. From 
without, this relational dynamism of the Godhead super- 
abounds in creation. God in His freedom decides to offer 
Himself in relation to His creature. This process of self- 
relation, however, does not change God's immutable nature 
not does it imply an enrichment in God's perfection is to be 
gained from the creature, Rather, it is only a mysterious, 
freely willed actuation of His essential perfection as a person 
in self-relation, 

Having de facto become a Creator, God correlates Him- 
self to His creature, and thereby establishes the sophianic 
quality of created being. The creature for his part becomes 
cognizant of his sophianic worth once he realizes that he is, 
in essence, a logos uttered by the Logos. This prise de com. 
science does not, however, come immediately to the creature, 
but rather materializes only upon the realization of his 
dynamic identity as a substantial relation, that is, a relational 
being founded upon and constituted by others and ultimately 
the Other and, therefore, only upon his explicit co-affirmation 
of his own creaturchood along with the Infinite and Necessary 
Being, which is the radical ground and source of his finitude 
and contingency. This personal consciousness of one’s sophia 
as correlate of a Divine Sophia is the experiential point of 
departure, sine qua non, for any proof of the existence of 
God to convince, Without such an experience of the presence 
of God in the created world no argument, however traditional, 
could possibly be appealed to in order to conclude to the exist. 
ence of a transcendent God. 

But, it is important to add, the sophianic vision of reality 
cannot remain exclusively within the framework of correla- 
tion. A further differentiation is needed, if God’s Absolute 
Transcendence is not to be compromised. The terms of cor- 
relation may serve to explicate the mystery of God's imma- 
nence in the world, considering that the essence of the per- 
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sonalist meaning of creation is that God chooses to make a 
gift of Himself to the world and even to depend, as it were, 
‘on it. But the fact that God does not by His nature need to 
create this or any other world should not be overlooked. God 
is not just relational to the creature in His Divine Energies, 
but also remains absolutely and infinitely Subsistent and 
Unfathomable in His Essence. In this sense, God is Totally 
Other than the creature, and decidedly beyond the terms of 
any correlation, 

‘What can we, therefore, conclude from this discussion? 
‘The answer seems clear: Florensky's category of correlativity 
needs further qualification, if we are fully to explicate the 
real relations obtaining between God and the creature. The 
needed corrective also suggests itself. In true antinomical 
fashion, we may advance the category of “asymmetrical cor- 
relativity” as the best framework in which to secure not only 
God's aseity, but also to account faithfully for His relational- 
ity ad alium." In particular, it falls to the aspect of asymmetry 
to ensure a faithful expression of the Christian dogmatic 
conception of creatio ex nibilo, while that of correlativity 
helps explain God’s providential conservation of the world 
‘once created. 


63 The Analogy of Holy Sophia 


‘As already indicated, one of the chief reasons for the 
apprehensiveness about sophiological and pan-unity theories 
has been the fear that some form of pantheism is inevitable. 
This suspicion is not without its justification, The language 
of correlativity, which is typically encountered in these 
theories, is not sufficiently put under critical examination by 
the thinkers of these schools,” who seem not fully aware of 

‘Our solution is thus a variant of that proffered by Stokes himself. 
See “Is God Really Related to this World?” 151, The addition of this 
aspect of asymmetry also represents a development in thought respective 
to our previous treatment of correlativity in “La sofiologia di Pavel 
Floreacki,” 2578, 261. 

‘Besides Florensky, we especially think of Soloviev, Bulgakov, Karsavin, 
snd Frank. Floremsky ‘and Bulgakov have. decidedly theological interests, 
while Kersavin end Frank remain more strictly on the philosophical plane. 
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the real, attendant dangers in this type of speaking. Specifi- 
ally, the language of correlativity seems to eliminate the 
infinite distance between God and the creature by making 
ie two mutually interdependent terms of a correlation. How 
an God really be transcendent to the creature in such a frame- 
ork? Indeed, does He not therein become contingent upon 
‘creature? 

To safeguard the Absolute Transcendence of God and 








For example, he straightforwardly asserts in one place that 
Holy Sophia is One in God and many in creation."* He then 


sults is a veritable multiplicity of entities, both similar and 
dissimilar among themselves, partaking of Sophia in different 
degrees or proportions. The various features of this manifold, 
however, ate nothing other than the ontological presupposi- 
tions of analogy," the existence of which is itself merely 
deduced from the evident, irrefutable fact that there is a 
unity in diversity among beings, which concomitantly signals 
them with likeness in difference. It is the specific function of 
analogy to explicate this antinomy or apparent paradox of 
likeness in difference among beings. 

‘The problematic of analogy is also encountered, but again 
not explicitly thematized, in Florensky's noteworthy passage"* 
in which he considers Holy Sophia, at once, as the cosmic 
principle explaining how the Father creates in the Son 
through the Holy Spirit and as a transcendental in line with 
the traditional transcendental properties of being—unity, 
truth, goodness, and beauty. In terms of the Father, as we 

M*PET, 329. 

‘spatsta Mondin, SX,, The Principle of Analoty i Protestant and 
Catholic Theology, 2ad ed. (The Hague: Martius Nijet, 1968), 6276. 

“*PFT, 349, and our p. 181 above, esp. m. 59. 
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have seen, Sophia is the ideal substance or foundation of 
creation; in those of the Son, it is the reason or logos of 
creation; while lastly, in those of the Holy Spirit, it is the 
holiness or beauty of creation. This sophianic triad of founda- 
tion-reason-holiness found within the Holy Trinity is carried 
over into the created order, manifesting itself, proportionately, 
ie, analogously, as the unity, truth, and spiritual beauty" 
of each creature. It is in these transcendental properties, 
Florensky appears to be saying, that every creature, each in 
its own way, bears the impress of the Holy Trinity, 

But what needs to be understood is that the very mechan- 
ism of speech at work in this type of affirmation is nothing 
other than analogy, which can be simply defined as that mode 
of predication, standing midway between univocity and 
equivocation, in which something is known by proportion to 
or by imperfect likeness with something else. Its importance 
lies in the fact that it can explicate the common notes of en- 
tities, while still respecting their particular individualities. 
This feature of analogy takes on crucial importance in theo- 
logical discourse in which the referents are God Himself and 
the creature, It is in analogy that we find the needed tool 
which allows us to speak coherently of God, yet in a way 
that does not reduce His Divine Reality to our own finite, 
creatural level. 

Objections to the language of correlativity have arisen 
precisely as a protest against treating God on a univocal plane 
with man. To speak of man as the correlative effect of a 
Divine Creator is erroneous for exactly this reason, This mode 
of speaking may convey the idea of God's immanence to the 
world, but it also seems to promote the identification of God 
with the world. On the other hand, if there is not some com- 
mon measure for speaking of the one and the other, God 
will be so removed from man not only to obviate the need 
for religious and theological discourse itself, but, indeed, to 
render the very notion of it incoherent. If God is Totally 
Other and in no way in the world, He may as well not be. 

It was the great merit of St. Thomas Aquinas to have 
grasped the paramount importance of this problematic for 


**Florensky conjoins goodness and beauty into one transcendental. 
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religious discourse, and it is in his proffered solution that 
we find the needed complement which can save sophiological 
speculation from lapsing into pantheism. Leaving the vast 
problematic of analogy for the most part to the side, we need 
draw attention only to the specifically metaphysical analo- 
gies of intrinsic attribution" and proper proportionality and 
only insofar as they directly enter into the solution of the 
immediate problem at hand.” 

In the analogy of intrinsic attribution, a common element 
is intrinsically altsbuted to both the primary and secondary 
analogates based on a relation of efficient causality. In our 
specific context, we may say that Sophia belongs properly and 
intrinsically not only to God, but also to man. There is, 
accordingly, a similarity between Divine Sophia and creatural 
Sophia, even if the latter is only an infinitely pale reflection of 
the former. This the analogy of intrinsic attribution says 
explicitly. It also implicitly states that the relation of crea- 
tural Sophia to man is only an infinitely imperfect imitation 
of the relation of Divine Sophia to God. The specific func- 
tion of the analogy of proper proportionality is to make this 
similarity of relations explicit.” 

There ate, of course, Thomists, who follow the line of 
Cajetan and refuse to recognize the analogy of intrinsic attri- 
bution, and who, in consequence, would not accept this 
analysis. But we appeal to this specific type of Thomistic 
analysis, subscribed to by Mondin and others, because the 

“The non-metaphysical analogies are those of extrinsic attribution in 
which the analogtied perfection belongs properly to only one of the 
Unalogates, but is attsibted by the mind to soother by a relation of either 
fmatedal, exemplary or final cusality, and of improper proportionality, wich 
is a simple cave of metaphorical language. 

Cajetan and the Cajetanists do not recognize this kind of analogy for 
reasons ‘explained. below, and. only, mike a tichotomous divisioa of 
talogy: the analogy of lnequalty (which is really only + special case of 
tniveety or genere prediction), the analogy of attribution (which would 
be our analogy of extisic attribution), and the analogy of proper propor- 
onality (which for them is the only ‘metaphysical anslogy). For filer 
discussion of Cajetan’s clasfiction, see Mondio, Principle of Analogy, 
355, 8. 

™“*For a more complete treatment of this problem, see Principle of 
Analogy, esp. 6174, 85102. 

In this discussion, we base ourselves closely on Mondin, Principle of 
Analogs, 10. 
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suspicions against it are analogous to those shown towards 
the language of correlation used in sophiological theories. 
The objection of the Cajetanist would be that the analogy 
of intrinsic attribution does not succeed where the language 
of correlation fails, as it too seems eventually to fall into 
uunivocation. Specifically, they would question whether the 
recourse made to the principle of efficient causality in the 

logy of intrinsic attribution really sheds substantially new 
light on the problem. Since its possibility rests solely on the 
validity of the principle of likeness between the cause and 
effect (omne agens agit simile sibi), they would pointedly ask 
whether that would not render God the Creator in some 
sense finite, temporal, and imperfect in this type of analogous 
relationship, if the created effect is only finite, temporal, and 
imperfect." For them, therefore, only the analogy of proper 
proportionality can be resorted to in speaking of the relation- 
ship between God and the creature. 

Although it is impossible fully to respond to all the issues 
at stake here, solutions have been worked out by ‘Thomists 
themselves. The most crucial, single issue to be addressed is 
how the Creator may be present in His creature a way that, 
at once, allows a likeness between the creature and Himself 
and yet does not subtract from His divinity. The gist of the 
suggested solutions centers around the excellence of divine 
causality in which the analogous perfection is predicated 
essentially of the primary analogate, in this case, God, and 
of the secondary analogate, that is, the created effect, only 
by participation.” By linking the finite creature in this way 
to his Divine Creator, it is hoped that God's immanence to 
the world is given a faithful and adequate expression, one 
which, at the same time, does not detract from His trans- 
cendence. 

If Florensky himself had explicitly treated the question 
of analogy, he would have found the needed tool for com- 
plementing his notion of correlativity which accounts for 
God's immanence to the world but seems to jeopardize His 


“ACE Mondin's discussion, Principle of Analogy, 67. 
sepia, 101, 
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transcendence.” A fully conscious awareness of analogy's 
importance in discourse would have also helped him in his 
methodological search for a criterion of truth, as we have 
already seen in chapter two of this work," and would have 
enabled him to have more fully appreciated the central role 
analogical knowledge of God has to play in religious discourse 
apart from either a strict or vague mystical knowledge of 
im. 

The critics of sophiological and pan-unity theories also 
could learn from this discussion. Indeed, we might even say 
that the sophiological controversies of the 1930's, which shook 
Russian Orthodox circles, could have been mollified had the 
insights of Catholic Thomists regarding analogy been brought 
more clearly into the picture. These critics were rightfully 
concerned about the dangers of pantheism, which seems 
almost inherent to sophiological speculation, but their articu- 
lated counter positions did little to shed much light on the 
real issue at hand. 

If we take Nicholas Lossky's critique of Bulgakov as a 
case in point, we find that his analysis is chiefly marred by 
its insufficient hermeneutic of analogy. Having criticized 
Bulgakov for submitting God to the terms of a relation with 
the creature, Lossky proceeds: 


It is asked: How is it possible to combine negative 
theology with positive theology, in which God is 
thought of as a Person, as Mind, Love, etc., and even, 
on the basis of Revelation, as ‘Three Persons? The 
answer to this question is as follows: If the One God 


‘The lack of a clear understanding of analogy is also probably one of 
the chief defects of Whitchead's system. Whitehead’s concern is for a 
God who is not above general metaphysical principles, but is rather their 
chief exemplification, For this reason, he thinks that’ all reality must be 
fon a univocal plane. Speaking of God and other actual entities which make 
up the world, Whitehead writes: “But, though there are gradations of 
and divecsties of yet in the principles which actuality 

all are on the same level” (emphasis ours). Process and Reality, 
18, CE. his remarks in Religion in the Making (New York: World Publish- 
ing, 1954), 69, 87. 

ICE. pp. 67.69 above. 

™® CE. our comments p. 138 above, esp. n. 62. 
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exists in Three Persons, this means that the word “per- 
son” is applied to God only by analogy—not by logical 
analogy according to which two analogous objects 
have an identical aspect, but rather by metalogical 
analogy, because there is not any kind of identical 

between God and the world. The Super-Being 
of God and the being of the world are separated from 
‘one another by an ontological abyss. When we speak 
about God as a Person, Mind, Love, we have in mind 
something Supra-Personal, Supra-Rational, etc., which 
hhas in Itself that value, which we cherish in person- 
hood, in mind, but to such a superlative degree, that 
it is incommensurable with our personhood, our mind, 
etc. In other words, even in positive theology, we, 
strictly speaking, remain on the terrain of negative 
theology. Positive theology is not anthropomorphism 
in the teaching about God." 


Lossky correctly grasps the need to conjoin negative and 
positive theology. Negative theology is needed to ensure God's 
transcendence, while positive theology points to God's imma- 
rence to the world through the element of similarity. But his 
error lies in his inadequate division of analogy into logical 
and metalogical analogy. Lossky’s understanding of meta- 
logical analogy fairly well covers the analogy of proper pro- 
portionality. However, he does not seem sufficiently cognizant 
of its ineptitude to express God's immanence to the world. 
His logical analogy, on the other hand, alludes to the analogy 
of intrinsic attribution, but fails completely to consider any 
relation of efficent causality, which is essential to a proper 
understanding of intrinsic attribution. He is, therefore, not 
capable of arriving at that level of insight which would allow 
him fully to appreciate God's creative and conservative pres- 
ence in the world, the lived experience of which inspires 
sophiological reflection. 


“*Uchenie 0. Sergiza Bulgakovs, 10f. 
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64 The Role of Love 


There is one last constant to bear in mind in any con- 
sideration of Florensky’s sophiology, namely, that both its 
point of departure and point of arrival concern an experience 
of love, In the sophianic vision, God's infinite love is grasped 
to be the true, creative cause of the ordered beauty of the 
cosmos, The creature, however, is able to understand this 
causal mystery and then fully participate in creation’s own 
beauty, only if he has been internally purified by the cathartic 
fires of love. Love is, indeed, the spark that initiates creation, 
and also the energy force that sustains it. It is also, at once, 
the key and the hallmark to Florensky's metaphysics of con: 
substantiality in which all reality, both divine and creatural, 
is bound together by dynamic interrelationships of love. 

This stance may serve to explain why Florensky seems to 
affirm panpsychism, insofar as all created beings or monads 
seem to be endowed with “personality” as the necessary con- 
dition of their entering into the type of dynamic interrelation- 
ships required by his metaphysics of consubstantiality.™* But 
panpsychism may not be integral to his doctrine, if subper- 
sonal realities are merely considered by remote analogies with 
personal beings. At any rate, the more essential point is that 
even impersonal creation can only be properly accounted for 
if done in a nonstatic way, that is, by grounding it in its 
“other” according to the principle of sufficient reason. 

Lastly, it is love which ultimately secures Florensky's 
sophiology from the reproach of pantheism. Florensky says 
that God freely deigns to correlate Himself with the crea- 
ture, and thereby place Himself in dynamic interrelationship 
with it, even hazarding a real, fiducial “dependence” on it. 
‘A convinced pantheist could only abhor such an affirmation. 
For him, only the famous but ghastly words of Spinoza hold: 
Deus proprie loquendo neminem amat (Stricly speaking, 





%CE. p. 137 (a. 60) above. Curiously, Whitehead explicitly subscribes 
to panpsychism, 
“PET, 324. 
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God does not love anyone). Whatever its defects, Floren- 
sky's sophiological world-view is certainly preferable to the 
‘one heralded by a ruthlessly consistent pantheism. It not only 
gives an organic accounting of the cosmos, but it also permits 
2 credible explanation of man's highest calling—the life of 
prayer—and God's tender and all-merciful response to it. 


CHAPTER VIII 


The Metaphysical Roots 
of Friendship 


At the end of his epistolary meditation on Holy Sophia, 
Florensky connects three grand ideas: Sophia, Truth, and 
Friendship." Sophia is defined as the frue Creature and the 
Creature in Truth. However, Florensky adds, to know Sophia 
truly, one must experience Truth and abide in its presence. But 
how is this particular subsistence possible? What maintains 
it? Only friendship can, Florensky responds, defining it 
alternately as the “mysterious birth of the Thou" or “that 
milieu in which the revelation of Truth is begun."* 

Friendship, in its turn, is a mode of love. So it ultimately 
falls to love to condition the possibility of the knowledge of 
both truth and Truth, Love, in the words of Florensky, is 
“that spiritual activity in which and by means of which the 
knowledge of the Pillar of Truth is given.” Not every sort 
of love, however, will do. It must be the “love of grace™ 
that both gives the initial spur to search for truth and then 
provides the sustaining force for a life in Truth. This en- 
graced love is the love of friendship, and it is the friend who 
serves as the pledge that this grace will neither disappoint nor 
fail us. In him we find both the “source of hope for victory 
and the symbol of the future.”* It is in him that we have the 
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first, inaugural experience of that life to be had ultimately in 
its fullness only in communion with Truth, since it is he 
alone who initially lets us ground our dynamic self-identity, 
and thereby live our consubstantiality with him. And not only 
with him but with all humanity, with the whole of creation, 
and even with the Lord of creation Himself. 

In his pages devoted to the theme of friendship, Floren- 
sky's probing, philosophic genius comes to the fore. It is also 
in them that we see that many of his own intuitions concemn- 
ing being and love truly anteceded the very same ones given 
wider distribution in Russian émigré circles by Simeon Frank 
and throughout the contemporary western world in general 
by Martin Buber and Gabriel Marcel, 


1, THE PoLYVALENcY oF Love 


True to his accustomed method, Florensky begins his 
reflections with a brief, etymological inquiry’ into some of the 
root meanings of love concentrating almost exclusively on 
the Greek language, noted for its rich vocabulary for express- 
ing this particular woof in the fabric of life. 


1.1 Four Dimensions of Love 


‘The Greek language has four words for love, each express- 
ing a different modality of love and marked ‘with its own 
patticular bent. These terms are eros,~philia, storge, and 
agape. The first, eros expresses the love of pasion, and is 
characteristically marked by an intensity of feeling directed 
towards its intentional object. Philia, on the other hand, is 
attenuated in its feeling, although it is still disposed’ to 
genuine, cordial relationships with persons, thus making it 
the characteristic love called friendship. It also carries, accord. 
ing to Florensky, the sense of the kiss as a natural, external 
expression of a felt, interior closeness. To Florensky’s mind, 
it also lacks any tinge of moralism. The next love is storge, 


“Cf, PET, 396-400, for the discussion to follow. 
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the love of deep affection and attachment. It is neither passion- 
ate, nor does it incline towards intimacy, but rather expresses 
a profoundly peaceful and constant sentiment in the 
of the one who loves. It characteristically reveals itself in 
parental, filial, and marital love and in the patriotic love of 
country. Lastly, there is agape, the love better known as charity. 
Tt is a rational love, so to speak, that is capable of valuation 
and respect. It concentrates on the objective appraisal of the 
one loved. Its attendant sentiment, for this reason, is neither 
passionate, glowing, nor tender. In addition, since this love 
implies valuation, it must also imply the notion of comparison 
and, more fundamentally, that of the freedom of the will, 
which is capable of choice and the direction of its focus. 
These four loves, however, do not stand in isolation from 
cone another, but are rather specified by determinate interrela- 
tionships. Both agape and philia, for instance, concern the 
person, but in different ways. Agape is signed by morality, 
and chiefly considers the properties or qualities of person- 
hood and the person. Philia, on the other hand, does not, at 
least immediately, come under the formality of morality. It 
rather attends to the establishment of objective bonds and 
close ties with a particular person. Philia and eros are also 
interrelated. Florensky notes that though they may be close 
as to their “matter,” they certainly differ as to "form." The 
former aims at close contact and interior intimacy, while the 
latter has sensual intentions, and may even carry pathological 
overtones. Lastly, storge stands in relative opposition to the 
other three loves, it being basically a “generic” feeling and 
the others specifically “personal” ones Storge, Florensky 
suggests, rather arises out of man’s inherent nature, and, 
accordingly, is not dependent upon a special individual. 





1.2 Distillations for Friendship 





Florensky’s particular focus of interest at this juncture is, 
however, with philia or friendship. He appeals to the Greek 


'PET, 399. 
“PET, 400. 
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language to find both immediate insights and clues to guide 
his further reflections, although he does not expect that his 
etymological query, as such, will quench his intellectual 
thirst, Indeed, he specifically notes that upon examination 
none of the four classical Greek determinations for love quite 
designates the species of friendship he is treating in his 
present and next to last letter.’ The phenomenon of friendship 
he is trying to elucidate is, he says, somewhat of an admixture 
of philia, eros, and agape, though philia captures its sense 
best of all.”” 

Philia has four specific marks which he thinks are worth 
highlighting, It is, first of all, notable for its immediateness 
and its direct foundation on’ personal contact. It does not 
limit itself to a detached evaluation of a person's qualities, 
but rather seeks to penetrate into his very selfhood. Philia, 
moreover, is nonrational in character. But this does not mean 
that it is therefore impulsive or passionate; it rather remains 
peaceful and heart-felt. Its final mark—and most essential 
motif—thus presents itself, namely, closeness on a truly 
personal level. 

Florensky continues his discussion of friendship by espe- 
cially focusing in on philia and agape, Though the particu- 
lars of his further determinations are not essential to his 
subsequent, philosophical point, in a sense they pave the way 
for his more specifically philosophical reflection. After con- 
sidering some of the synonyms for philia in ancient Greek, 
he concentrates his attention on Sacred Scripture and its 
vocabulary for love." Noting that eros is almost excluded 
from the Old Testament, and is not even admitted into the 
New Testament, and further observing in passing that 
for its part, is spiritualized in the New Testament, it 
used to express Christian relationships of love among those 
desirous of communion on a personal level, Florensky remarks 
how agape i the prefered word of the New Testament for 
love. 

‘Feiendship” isthe title of his eleventh leer. Cf. PFT, 393-463. 

“PFT, 400, He adds that possibly the word, philophrosine, is the 
closest Greek’ word” in meaning. It translates as. “affeccaatenes,” 
“benevolence,” and "amisbility.” 

SPET, 402.6 





bhilia, 
being 
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He then proceeds to isolate the four aspects of agape 
thematized in the New Testament. First, he notes it is always 
used in the context of free will and personal decision for the 
object of love (cf. Mt 5:44; Heb 1:9). Secondly, and in a 
closely related sense, it is used in passages which treat 
instances of both positive and negative election, that is, in 
cases of opting for or against someone or a state of affairs 
(cf. Mt 6:24; Lk 9:35). Next, it is employed in pericopes 
narrating les of willful, and not merely spontaneous, 
compassion (cf. Lk 7:5; 1 Thes 1:4). And lastly, agape is 
used to describe the historic ties of brotherhood among 
Christians, Florensky then concludes his consideration of 
agape observing that the term is conspicuously foreign to 
extrabiblical, secular language. This is not all that surprising, 
Florensky intimates, insofar as it truly expresses or points to 
sacrificial love, which properly bears divine and ‘absolute 
characteristics, and not human and conditional ones. 

‘There is one last point worth noting.” Love, as the various 
Greek words for it convey, has both a personal and a social 
side to it. The “personal” loves are eros and philia, while the 
“social” ones are storge and agape. Significantly, the ancient 
pagans and the first Christians can be distinguished according 
to their personal and social attitudes towards love. In the 
heathen world, eros and storge best capture, Florensky says, 
the personal and social dimensions of love respectively For 
‘a Christian society, on the other hand, only philia and agape 
can faithfully depict the personal and social experiences of 
love, and only they, Florensky adds, can provide the necessa 
leaven and salt for a stable and fervid Christian existence." 
‘Agape itself, according to Florensky, is based on philia.* ‘The 
experience of love given in friendship, i.e., in any one friend, 
serves as the impulse for our love of all men. 








sometimes the passages Florensky cites, however, do not lend themselves 
to easy classification. We might wish to question some of Florensky’s 
choices, but this aspect of the problem is aot crucial to his overall problematic, 

‘SCE. PET, 410. One still may want to question the full accuracy of 
Floreasly’s accounting of pagan society. 

MFT, 413. 
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2, A PHILosopHy oF DuaLiry 


These etymological and exegetical data need to be synthe- 
sized, however, if the real genius of the Christian world-view 
is to be truly appreciated. Florensky’s specific aim is to 
vide such a synthesis, He begins by briefly exploring the tte 
of friendship in both the Old and New Testaments,” and 
what he discovers throughout is a new antinomy—that of 
friendship, the antinomy of the “person-dyad.”" Christianity 
is not only to be distinguished for its communitarian and 
“philiarchtic” relationships in its overall hirerachical and 
ecclesial structure, but, more radically, even down to its 
smallest unit. In ‘Christianity, the most fundamental unit, 
Florensky stresses, is not the individual man understood as an 
atomic unit, but is rather the of friends, which is to be 
considered the basic molecule.” Man alone by himself cannot 
exist in the Christian framework. Only man as essentially 
constituted by his other can accord with Christianity. The 
Christian world-view, accordingly, makes dynamic identity its 
hallmark, 

Florensky’s exegetical support which he adduces for his 
position may not be fully acceptable according to strict, scien- 
tific principles, of course, but he definitely makes a relevant 
observation. Our Lord’s custom, he notes, was to send the 
apostles out “two by two” (Mk 6:7; Lk 10:1) in order to 
pursue His mission of evangelization. Was this mere coinci- 
dence? Florensky thinks not. Personal apostolates are neces- 
sarily collaborative efforts, and this basic truth was, Florensky 
claims, being implicitly brought out by our Lord in His 
selection and pairing of the apostles," whether as brothers as 
in the case of Andrew and Peter, the sons of John; or James 
and John, the sons of Zebedee; of as friends as in the instance 
of Philip and Nathanael Bartholomew; or Matthew Levi and 
‘Thomas the Twin; or as colleagues as for example Timothy 
and Paul; or Luke and Silas. 


Sprr, 412. 
MPFT, 413.28, 
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Not only do we need a close collaborator or friend for 
us to fulfill our personal missions in life, but we need one 
to facilitate, even render possible, our understanding of 
heavenly truth. Florensky movingly writes: “The mystical 
tunity of 10 is the condition of knowledge and thus of the 
manifestation of the Spirit of Truth, which provides this 
knowledge." This is the true of import borne in that 
commonplace, but often uncultivated, reality known as friend- 
ship. It should thus be approached in reverent gratitude, and 
never be treated lightly nor be interpreted nominalistically 
nor from the mere point of view of plain actions and senti- 
ments, but rather from a realistic, metaphysical point of view 
as that reality making the soul's inner unity fully possible.” 
Indeed, Florensky observes it is in a friend that one finds one’s 
true alter ego, the one who truly allows one, at once, to break 
out of one’s self-contained selfhood and truly to find oneself 
as constituted by the other, the friend, and thus as a truly 
unified self.” 

The bond of friendship, Florensky repeats, is properly 
metaphysical in nature, and thus must be viewed not only 
psychologically and ethically, but, more importantly, onto- 
logically and mystically.” How is friendship, therefore, to be 
defined in this dual, ontological-mystical perspective? Floren- 
sky replies that it is the “contemplation of oneself through 
the friend in God," Otherwise expressed, it is the "knowl- 
edge of oneself through the eyes of another, but before the 
face of a third, namely the Third."™ But this. knowledge is 
nothing other than the knowledge of love. Florensky, there- 
fore, asserts that only in one’s love of another does one come 
to treasure one’s own innate value as a person. Further, this 
love is not possible outside the Love of God, Both lover and 
beloved exist only insofar as they are beloved creatures of the 
‘one God who is Love. The mutually constituted bond between 
friends thus not only interiotly links them to one another, 
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but also, at a hidden, deeper level, strengthens their pri- 
mordial bonds with the all-embracing Godhead. 

The friend is like a mirror. It is only in the perception 
of his other that 2 man becomes conscious of himself as a 
“‘co-existent” along with this other. One's own identity and 
selfhood, Florensky claims, are properly received only in an 
act of asimieion ox appropriation ofthe ots than oneself, 
of the Thou.” He writes: “In being reflected in a friend, the 
'T’ recognizes its alter ego in his ‘l.'"" The antinomy of 
friendship thus arises. “A friend,” Florensky elaborates, “is 
not only an ‘I; but an other'l; another for ‘1.’ “The friend 
is this ‘I,’ which is not’: the friend is contradiction, and 
in its very concept an antinomy is devolved.” 

‘These profoundly meaningful insights into the nature of 
friendship may not sound particularly new to the ears of a 
westerners who is well-versed in the thought of the Hasidic 
Jewish philosopher, Martin Buber, who also captured the 
full import of the I-Thou antinomy, and gave it a masterful 
elaboration, Although he did so independently of Florensky, 
his classic work, I and Thou was only written after him.” 
Buber, however, gives striking, limpid expression to some of 
Florensky’s ideas. Noting how the “other,” the Thou, is con- 
stitutive of the “I,” Buber writes: “If Thow is said, the I of 
the combination I-Thow is said along with it.” Elsewhere, 
he remarks: 














I become through my relation to the Thou; as I 
become I, I say Thou. 
All real living is meeting." 


‘Cf. PFT, 48, and our discussion on p. 109 above. 
PFT, 439. 
Did. 





a again, Florensky uses the word “contradiction” in a very 
"Ich and Dx, the German original, first appeared in 1923. Englis 
‘emlton 1 ad Thon, 2d ed. (New York: Chases Scrban’s Sons, 1938)- 
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More bluntly, he simply says: “A. subject deprived of its 
“object is deprived of its reality.” 

Buber also grasped the critical difference between empty 
and dynamic identity, even if he did not employ Florensky's 
exact vocabulary. This particular prise de conscience is evi- 
dent in his contrast of the “free” and "self-willed” man, In 
his own words: 


The free man is he who wills. without arbitrary 
self-will, He believes in reality, that is, he believes in 
the real solidarity of the real twofold entity I and 
Thou. He believes in destiny . . . 

The self-willed man does not believe and does not 
meet. He does not know solidarity of connexion, but 
only the feverish world outside and his feverish desire 
to use it 


Implicit in these words is an affirmation of the realization of 
personal identity through the act of appropriation, Buber 
shortly makes this idea fully explicit. He remarks: 


Individuality neither shares in nor obtains any 
reality. It differentiates itself from the other, and secks 
through experiencing and using to appropriate as much 
of it as it can, This is its dynamic, self-differentiation 
and appropriation, each exercised on the It within the 
unreal." 





Buber assuredly would also agree with Florensky’s further 
development of this insight in regard to dynamic identity. 
‘The dynamic identity of man which is obtained in the act of 
adoption and assimilation of the other is especially verified 
between friends as a true “exchange of beings," in which 
each is complemented by the other. Is this real sharing of 
one’s very being with the beloved not the metaphysically 
latent meaning behind the beautiful, and possibly universal, 
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expression, “being in love?" The lover, that is, lives in the 
being of his beloved, and becomes, as it were, his " es 
Florensky, however, does not mean that the loved one thereby 
becomes a mere “thing” for arbitrary use or selfish enjoyment, 
but only that lovers belong to one another because they 
‘commune with one another and complement one another. 
On this score, Florensky says he is only following in the 
venerable line of Plato,” who uses the concept of property" 
to convey the idea of mutual belonging and the image of 
the androgynous man or hermaphrodite to express the 
essential feature of complementarity in love. Both Plato's 
concept and imagery, Florensky adds, merely offer an abbre- 
viated, alternative restatement of his own antinomy of “I” 
and “not.” 

Florensky becomes even more emphatic, however, and 
outright submits that “friendship is an essential condition of 
life."* Without it man can neither know himself nor develop 
himself, since it falls to the “other” to serve, at once, as the 
occasion for man’s self-knowledge and as the motivation for 
man's self-development. Friendship, thus, is not solely the 
means for self-knowledge; it is, in turn, the opportunity for 
self-improvement and, more consequentially, for self-dona- 
tion in love and service of the other. It is the Thou who 
renders me present to myself, and thus makes my self-knowl- 
edge a possibility and a reality. It is also the Thou who can 
occasion my act of love, my act in which I actively render 
my being back to him." My transparency to myself, i.e., my 
full self-possession, is comprised of two moments: ‘my self- 
knowledge and my self-donation in love, both of which 
tequire the “other,” the Thou. Florensky is thus most poignant 
‘when he remarks that "this transparency of the ‘I’ to its very 
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self is achieved only in the Jived, reciprocal activity of per- 
‘sons who love." 

Florensky’s discovery is that of intersubjectivity or the fact 
of friendship as a radical a priori. He unequivocally expresses 
this insight: “The ideal of friendship is not innate to man, 
but is rather a priori for him—it is a constitutve element of 
his nature.” Friendship is not merely something inborn to 
‘man that unconsciously flowers in him by a law of nature as 
he grows and matures, but is a true, objective bond between 
persons which only arises upon the “I's grasping of a Thou. 
More significantly, the “I” itself knows no teal “selfhood” 
until it perceives the “other-hood” of the Thou. They are, 
in other words, perceptually co-given, This insight is de- 
veloped by Simeon Frank in a beautiful and profound way 
in his masterwork, The Unfathomable, where he speaks of 
the essential correlativity of the “I and “Thou.” 

For Florensky also, the correlativity of the “I” and “Thou” 
is a primary datum in the homoousian universe, itself irte- 
ducibly founded upon the dynamic identity of its constitutive 
entities whereby no one of them is its own sufficient explana- 
tion. Each entity in such a universe, in other words, essen- 
tially needs its “other” for its justification. That is, the “non- 
is the very condition of the possibility of “A.” There is 
no “I” without a “Thou,” and no “Thou” without an “I.” 
They are, in sum, correlatives. 

The dynamic identity which is a general feature of all 
reality above all obtains in the personal sphere, For Floren- 
sky, it is among personal beings that we especially witness 
how being is a dynamic and not a static concept. To be means 
to be with. To exist means to participate. The fact of partici- 
pation is thus an a priori of experience, immediately given 
tous. 

The egocentric man, however, enclosed within himself, 
does not partake of the plenitude of being, and remains essen. 
tially isolated in his own world, which in turn must be un- 
founded and hence meaningless. The generous, selfless man 
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alone participates in the fullness of being, and finds a justified 
existence and objective meaning in the world. He is the 
friendly man, the man constituted by the friend, the one who 
begins his speculations about reality, starting not from his 
4 priori selfhood in a rationalist, Cartesian fashion, but from 
the @ priori fact of his communion with others. This is the 
sensing of Florensky's “methodological we” as the proper 
point of departure for metaphysics. In the West, no one has 
grasped this insight more lucidly than Gabriel Marcel, who 
makes precisely the same critique of rationalist thought, and 
who, interestingly enough, adopts the same point of departure 
for his own metaphysical reflections, A radical anti-Cartesian, 
Marcel emphatically describes his own approach to being as 
“a metaphysic of we are as opposed to a metaphysic of I 
think.” For Florensky as well as for Marcel, the fact of 
being entails the communion of all being within Being. 
Friendship is only one manifestation of this more founda- 
tional reality and truth, 

If friendship is a primary datum of reality, it must also 
be a first-order task in life. Seeming however to back away 
from his own position on the priori character of the bond 
of friendship as constitutive of persons, Florensky writes: 
“This reciprocal penetration of personalities, however, is a 
task, and not an original given of friendship." Florensky 
does not hereby contradict himself. Friendship remains con- 
stitutive of persons, but the intersubjectivity and compene- 
tration of personalities implied therein is never a mere blunt 
facticity. It rather demands personal commitment, without 
which persons remain solely contiguous to one another and 
deprived of all internal links among themselves. For these 
links to be cemented, fidelity becomes the call of the day and 
the sine qua non not only of friendship but of personal exist- 
ence itself as well." The person radically needs his other. 
‘The very Russian verb for “to kiss,” “¢selovat’,” which liter- 
ally means “to make whole,” Florensky notes, testifies to this 
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need," and, he adds, the tears shed by lovers in the course of 
the trials and tribulations which seem to be necessary accom- 
paniments of all attempts at establishing and deepening 

provide nothing less than the true 
* As for the virtue of fidelity itself, 
it becomes the true sap of life. 





3. JeaLousy, THE PLEDGE oF Love 


Having highlighted the indispensable role of fidelity in 
the fostering and maintenance of friendship, Florensky still 
has to pronounce his final word on love. Oddly, this privileged, 
last word belongs to jealousy. But does not he thereby end 
‘on a discordant note? Florensky thinks not. In fact, he says 
that there is an important issue he has yet to resolve, Friend- 
ship may be an essential condition to life, and may be the 
single most important constitutive element of personality, 
but in its mere generality it has still to explain that friend- 
ship is also necessarily particular. It is not “friends-in-gen- 
eral” that constitutes us, but the friend, a friend, Why, then, 
do we love one friend and not another? Why do we sacrifice 
ourselves in some instances and not in others? To answet 
these questions another principle or “force” must be given 
account. This particular principle is jealousy. 

Florensky remarks that there are two essential moments 
to love First, there is the centrifugal moment in which the 
self breaks the chains of its bondage and transcends itself by 
uniting itself with its other. At this stage, the self admits 
that it is not its own being and that it must seek its fulfill 
ment and justification outside of itself. The dynamism of this 
moment is towards the real, and culminates in the affirmation 
of the “non-A” as its essential correlate. But there remains 
the fact that the drive of love is not towards just anyone; it 
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is always directed at some particular individual, and manifests 

a desire of union and life exclusively with him. Although 
Florensky does not specifically consider the psychological 
aspects at stake in the affective process, like the need for a 
basic affinity between the lover and the beloved and for 
points of common interest between them, he does signal the 
importance of the subsequent attraction between the two. In 
this instance, the particular force under examination is centri- 
petal, and its role is to complement or delimit the ange of the 
centrifugal force and center it on determinate individuals. 
This centering force, Florensky says, is jealousy. It is an 
intrinsic moment to love, because it allows for the concretiza- 
tion of love in life, and ensures its constancy. As such, 
holds sway in all areas of life—in friendship, in macriage, in 
parochial and monastic communities, in dioceses, etc. 

But, largely due to its negative connotations of resentful 

“distrust and envy, this term evokes suspicions, Although no 
fone seems to question the notable importance jealousy has 
in praxis, Florensky complains that from the point of view 
of theory, it has never received its real due as a philosophic 
category." And when, as in Spinoza, treatment has 
afforded it, it is generally misconstrued. Spinoza’s own defini- 
tion of jealousy as hatred towards the loved object and envy 
towards any rival, Florensky suggests, epitomizes these mis- 
construals."" 

Florensky gives an excellent summary of Spinoza’s rea- 
soning, which leads him to this unilaterally negative stance 
towards jealousy." All love tends toward perfect reciprocity. 
Any disparagement of or attack on this relationship is experi- 
enced as self-disparagement and a painful attack on oneself. 
Moreover, Florensky adds, perfect love is “omnivorous,” 
since we desire to possess the object of our love totally and 
not share it with anyone, But when the one we love prefers 
someone else to ourselves, our own relationship with this 
person is threatened, and great anxiety befalls us. As a 
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countermove, we begin to hate the source of our unhappiness 
—the very one we love—and to envy the one who is the bene- 
ficiary of the loved one’s attentions, Thus, our love manifests 
itself as jealousy, and becomes something “which simultane- 
ously hates and envies.”"" 

In Spinoza’s favor, Florensky notes how he perceives an 
intelligible link between jealousy and love, and subsequently 
tries to elucidate this tie between them in contrast to popular 
sentiment, which often tends to hold that jealousy is simply 
inimical to love and in no way pertaining to its very nature, 
Spinoza, on the other hand, maintains not only is jealousy 
not inimical to love, but is also its “faithful shadow,"" appear 
ing whenever love is either put into question or is betrayed, 
In such circumstances, Spinoza says that love is necessarily 
transformed into jealousy, which is the immediate by-product 
of love under threat. He does not, of course, affirm that love 
is jealousy, nor does he uphold the view that whenever love 
is present jealousy necessarily enters into the picture, It does 
so only once the lover realizes his object cannot be totally his, 
Then love manifests itself as jealousy. 

But it is precisely at this point that Florensky thinks he 
can isolate Spinoza’s error, Spinoza, he claims, confuses love 
with desire, and consequently cannot distinguish jealousy 
from greed, The root of this confusion is the absence of the 
category of person in Spinoza’s system." All persons are 
subsequently reified, and attraction toward them is treated 
‘on the same level as attraction towards objects." But persons 
can never be possessed in the way that objects can be, Persons, 
to remain persons, must retain their respective independences. 
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Consequently, the communion between them can never entail 
the annihilation of one or both of the personalities. On the 
contrary, the relation of reciprocity means anything but self- 
absorption; it signifies only mutual compenetration and en- 
richment. True love, accordingly, is not “omnivorous” in any 
sense of the word. But if it is so viewed on the analogy of 
desire for objects—even if they genuinely add to our exist- 
‘ences—love can only be reduced to greed ultimately. In this 
perspective also, it can only favor egoism and the selfish 
identity, which cuts one off from vital contact with others 
and interdependence on them. 

Authentic love, on the other hand, Florensky maintains, 
can only foster dynamic identity as gained from organic ties 
of interdependence. Jealousy, in this perspective, is nothing 
other than zeal for iove and dynamic identity, and accord- 
ingly belongs to love's very nature as its safeguard and 
patron, Unfortunately, Florensky laments, jealousy's creden- 
tials to love often have been challenged owing to a false 
identification of the virtue of jealousy itself with some of its 
unfortunate and misguided manifestations." But, Florensky 
asks, is it reasonable to mock and despise justice simply be- 
cause coldness of heart sometimes characterizes those who 
mete it out? If justice maintains its positive value even in 
such circumstances, why cannot jealousy? Jealousy, indeed, 
Florensky insists, has its positive side. It is that side repeatedly 
spoken of in the Bible when the God of Israel is referred to 
as a jealous God. 

It is the positive side of jealousy that is of the essence of 
love. Florensky asserts that it is, at once, the foundation and 
background of love." As an essential moment of love, jeal- 
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ousy shares in love's free election of one person out of many 
to be the recipient of this love, and essentially pasticipates 
in its exclusive character. Accordingly, it does all in its power 
to ensure the union of persons which is intrinsic to all love. 
As a necessary consequence, it also must be solicitous of the 
welfare of the loved one. This watchfulness is jealousy's 
second essential element. 


From the point of view of identity, there is thus, accord- 
ing to Florensky, a critical difference between jealousy and 
greed. Numerical identity, understood in the sense of the 
self’s radical constitution by the other, is an exigence of 
jealousy, while only generic identity is demanded by desire.” 
Desire bespeaks only the insufficiency of man’s being as a 
nature in need of corporal and psychical sustenance and acci- 
dental perfection.” It concerns him alone in his static isola- 
tion from others. Jealousy, on the other hand, addresses the 
human being's needs as a person, that is, as a being pining to 
‘overcome its metaphysical isolation and genuinely in need of 
both human and divine fellowship. Jealousy, furthermore, 
attends to this fellowship once established. Its basic attitude 
toward the Thou is a vigilant one that, on the one hand, tends 
to the Thou's specific needs, and, on the other, tries to prevent 
its falling into impassibility whenever this danger may be 
present.” In sum, jealousy is anything but egoistic; it is rather 
the true pledge of love, 

Jealousy, Florensky repeats, is no mete psychological or 
ethical concept. Its true nature is of the ontological order" 
as expressive of man’s need for dynamic identity. It is, how- 
ever, no less a virtue in God, Sacred Scripture, Florensky 
insists, eschews all anthropomorphisms when it speaks of 
God as jealous for His chosen ones. It rather reveals that 
God's love for His creatures is, above all else, a solicitous one 
that not only edifies but also’ reproves and ‘seeks to amend 
man's ways. In an analogous fashion, it is also reflected in 
man, who also needs jealousy as a “force that realizes good 
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intentions.”” It is the force that keeps him on the straight 
and narrow path, revivifies his fallen spirits, repristines his 
faded loves, and, in sum, enables him to persevere to his 
coveted goal, the Pillar and Foundation of Truth.” 


"Ibid 
"PET, 482. 


Conclusion 


‘When Florensky described his understanding of philo- 
sophical inquiry in terms of a nature walk,’ he found a most 
apt metaphor for conveying the spirit of his particular style 
of philosophy. The Pillar and Foundation of Truth is a 
superb manifestation of his philosophic talent at work. It 
‘evidences not only the open-ended character of his speculative 
temper, but also the profundity of its actual achievement. It 
is, of course, possible that at the beginning of this work there 
was no inkling of what would finally be obtained at the end. 
But this should not be taken to mean that the work itself 
lacked any inner unity. Whenever one embarks upon any 
investigative journey, one can never be sure of what, if any- 
thing, lies ahead. Real discovery may await the searcher, but 
then no guarantees can be made either as to the course of the 
investigation or as to its final results. 

In Florensky’s instance, what began as an epistemological 
inquiry into the ultimate criterion of truth ended up as a 
metaphysical reflection on the nature of love. What were the 
chief markers along the way? It may be remembered that 
Florensky noted that two conditions must be fulfilled for any 
state of facts to convince. A state of facts must be immediately 
given and yet be grounded in its very givenness at the same 
time. It must enjoy, in other words, the note of grounded 
immediateness, and thus be accessible to “rational intuition,” 
which itself is only a resultant fruit of the collaborative 

of two principles, the principle of identity and the 
principle of sufficient reason, the one accounting for the 
“what-ness” of the state of facts, the other for its “why.” 
Further, for ultimate truth to obtain, ultimate synthesis must 
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also be given. That degree of synthesis, Florensky posits 
however, is verifiable only in a Self-Proving Subject that is, 
at once, One and Three. Why? Because even such a Subject 
of Truth must have its grounded-ness in its Other. This en- 
tails, Florensky submits, the need for eternal, triadic rela- 
tions within the Self-Proving Subject of Truth whereby the 
One is constituted by its Other in conspectu of a Third. If 
such a Trinity of Relations is not possible, Florensky suggests, 
no trath at all is ultimately possible. 

The dynamic identity constitutive of the Triune Subject 
of Truth, however, Florensky maintains, is not a feature 
unique to the Godhead, but is analogously reflected in all 
created being, whose truth is also always founded in relation 
to its other. “A” is “A” only because it is grounded in “non- 
A.” The principle of dynamic identity, which is Florensky’s 
central philosophical discovery, serves thus at the same time 
as the cornerstone of his personalist, homoousian philosophy, 
the consubstantiality of all creatures being only a conse- 
quence of the fact of dynamic identity. Creation itself is thus 
4 cosmos, a unified, organic whole expressive of Sophia, the 
‘Wisdom of God. As such, it is also indicative of Divine Love 
of which it is only a superabundant effect. If creation, more- 
over, is nothing other than creatural Sophia, it is no less a 
supreme actualization of the love of God, indeed, a sublime 
manifestation of Love. Florensky affirms that there is truth 
because there is Truth; he immediately adds, however, that 
there can be Truth only if there is Love. Love is thus the 
very condition of the possibility of Truth. 

Because God is Love, he is also Truth. Analogously, only 
ywhen love obtains among men does truth have importance. 
For this love to be solidified, however, man must freely acti- 
vate his dynamic identity, and conscientiously live his con- 
substantiality with others. This is the central message of 
Florensky’s metaphysics of love. It is, of course, only an 
incipient metaphysics, ut itis well founded. Dynamic iden- 
tity and consubstantiality are its sure points, which offer a 
secure base for future, speculative developments. 

Florensky comes off well in this study in contrast to the 
negative judgments meted out to him by some of his own 
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contemporaries. Nonetheless, we have tried not to lionize 
him. There is, after all, dross as well as gold in him and his 
thought. But itis the latter that especially speaks to us today. 
In Florensky, we truly meet an enigmatic—and anguished— 
personality, but one who dared to maintain his own indi- 
viduality and remain faithful to his deepest convictions and 
calling in life, even when the tide of history went against 
him, Indeed, he remained dauntless before his ultimate fate. 

When Florensky once described martyrdom as “blood 
bespeaking truth,” little did he know that he too would be 
summoned to be an ultimate witness to Truth, It is that 
Truth that will vindicate him in time. It is also in his message 
of Truth that we find the truly universal and therefore ecu- 
menical import of his thought. The Orthodox Florensky 
experienced and struggled with the same anxieties and aspira- 
tions for man as many of this century's profoundest thinkers 
in the West. It is, indeed, in their deepest—and common— 
ongings and searches, that we come across not only the 
same impasses, but also the same, headway-making insights 
into the nature of truth and reality. More importantly, we 
meet the same, zealous commitment to truth and unified 
humanity; in sum, we find a similar, unstinted dedication to 
the cause of a well-founded consubstantiality of all men in 
truth and love. 
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PAVEL FLORENSKY: 
A METAPHYSICS OF LOVE 


BY 
RoBERT SLESINSKI 


The present work examines the life and thought of Father 
Pavel Florensky (1882-1943?), the one individual, who prob- 
ably best, both in his personality and speculative output, in- 
carnates the spirit of the religious renaissance, which occurred 
in Russia in the years immediately preceding the Revolution 
of 1917. Father Pavel, like the age in which he wrote, was a 
man of contradictions, Steeped in the romanticism of the 
time, he had, as Nicholas Berdyaev would frequently lament, 
the air of an aesthete. Yet his masterwork, The Pillar and 
Foundation of Truth, proved so influential chat it has left 
an indelible mark on Russian religious thought right up until 
our own day. This seminal work now, at last, receives a 
thorough, critical-interpretative analysis in Pavel Florensky: 
A Metaphysics of Love, which examines his experiential 
methodology, his antinomic theory of truth, and, above all, 
his sophiological conception, which subsequently evoked much 
debate in Orthodox circles. The present work offers a way 
out of this controversy. 

Deemed too important for a nascent Soviet society, 
Florensky was not included in the famous banishment of 
dissident scholars in 1922. He was not only a priest-theologian 
pf the Orthodox Church, but was also a respected mathema- 
rician and engineer whose contributions to Soviet Russia have 
been widely acclaimed. All of these aspects have made 
Florensky the frequent focus of the samizdat press in recent 
years, With the present book, he can now become more 
familiar to the English speaking world. 

Fr, Robert Slesinski received his doctorate in philosophy 
ftom the Pontifical Gregorian University in Rome. He pres- 
ently serves on the faculty of the John XXIII Insticute for 
Eastern Christian Studies, Bronx, N.Y. 
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